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THEY CALL HIM 


“The ZL Dummer 


IM CAMPBELL, hearty Louisiana native, 

runs the drum shop in Mathieson’s new alkali 
plant at Lake Charles. Jim will tell you that his 
is one of the big little jobs in Mathieson’s plant. For 
every single drum has got to be just right and pro- 
duction schedules must be met to the minute if 
users of Mathieson Caustic Soda are to receive the 
service they have learned to expect. 

Nicknamed “the drummer” by his plant friends, 
Jim Campbell is typical of the men behind 
Mathieson Chemicals. Proud of their jobs and 
proud of their company, these men pull together ina 
way that makes Mathieson one of the most re- 
spected names in the American chemical industry. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
60 East 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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The Reader Writes:— 


“To See Ourselves as Others See Us”’ 

It is stimulating to read such comment as that of Alvin 
Snyder in the current issue of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

Perhaps it is true that the average chemical worker suffers 
professional ignominy from too great absorption in his subject 
and that the recent chemical graduate, equipped with knowledge 
that the world needs, goes right on to develop and acquire and 
cherish more knowledge with very little thought as how to get 
this commodity across to those who want and can best utilize it. 

While no one could seriously contend that the idea of the 
chemical worker is correctly presented by the picture of a 
nearsighted, angular person shaking a test tube, or that chem- 
ical training has other than beneficial effect on personality, or 
that chemists will ever permit their value to be forgotten, it 
still is not to be denied that the public lacks a correct concept 
of the chemical worker. 

If public esteem is given to the doctor and the lawyer and 
other professionals, it may not be too late for the chemical 
worker to consider the importance of personal appearance and 
what is known as “approach” in selling the other fellow. 

It would here be interesting to know what time or effort the 
average chemical worker gives toward understanding the lan- 
guage or viewpoint of the business man, or toward the giving 
and receiving of ideas generally. One cannot blame the scien- 
tific schools that grind their aspirants with too much technical 
stuff and neglect the practical development of outward person- 
ality and selling, for the law and medical schools are but little 
different from the scientific schools in this respect. But it 
might seem that those who show so much ability in the course 
of their scholastic career would be sufficiently subtle to profit 
by a study of the other fellow’s ideas, during their ensuing 
career, 


Boston WuiAM B. O'BRIEN, 


Director Research, Dodge Chemical Co. 


The Proof of the Alcohol 


On page 452 of the May number of your journal Prof. John 
Read of the University at St. Andrews, Scotland, has attempted 
to explain what “proof” is and his explanation and reminiscences 
have confused American readers for he describes the 
British proof which has no relation to the U. S. Proof. 

Our “wine gallon” of pure alcohol weighs 6.64 Ibs. It was 
taken from the English before they had invented the “Imperial 
gallon” (the only sensible measure they ever invented). “One 
Hundred Proof” in the United States means 50% by volume 
ot alcohol. 


many 


The specific gravity of wood and ethyl alcohols are 
so close together that the difference may be disregarded. We 
originally gauged the whiskey in barrels, but the barrel people 
put thick staves opposite the bunghole so we had to weigh the 
alcohol. Therefore we should make 50% by weight the “proof.” 
The writer was compelled to learn the English proof system 
1900 when 
The Inland 


Revenue insisted on buying the wood alcohol on the old Sykes 


and use the Sykes hydrometer in Canada about 
building and operating wood alcohol plants there 
hydrometer reading. It is a most archaic instrument of brass 
with a spindle on which weights are threaded. 
ations like 


It has no gradu- 


those we use on our alcoholimeters which read 


100 proof when there is 50% by volume of alcohol present 

Professor Read has made proper calculations on his Sykes 
system, but the Yankees may thank God we do not have to 
obey the laws and “acts of George the Third.” 


New York H. O. Cuute. 
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That Word “Proof” 


Neither Scotsman nor Yankee should have such difficulty 
in unravelling the origin of the word “proof” used in con- 
nection with alcohol. “Proof alcohol” mean originally alco- 
hol the strength of which had been tested and proved. It 
is just as simple as that and the story of the proving 
process used in olden days is also familiar to many an Eng- 
lish schoolboy. The word was originally adopted by His 
Majesty’s Customs and Excise long ago and denoted alcohol 
of a strength sufficient to ignite with gunpowder. This was 
taken as the standard or proved strength and was roughly 
equivalent to an alcoholic content by volume of 57 per cent., 
i.€., Spirit containing about 43 per cent. water. 


R. H. B. STANLEy. 
Sorry, We Don’t Sell Padlocks 


The best testimony I could write for your new “Chemical 
Who’s Who” is that I had to buy two copies of the first edition 
and in time both were stolen from my desk and never returned. 
I am buying one of the new ones to chain to the telephone book. 


New York City. 


London. 


SipnEY D. KIRKPATRICK, 
Editor, “Chem. & Met.” 


Yours for Accuracy 


An advertisement of trisodium phosphate on page 456 of 
your May issue says: “Thirty odd years ago TSP was a 
chemical known only in the laboratory. It had no industrial 
use, * * * ” 

That is incorrect. Nearly forty years ago the importing and 
manufacturing firm of L. Feuchtwanger & Co., then at 191 
Fulton St., New York, was jobbing this chemical in substantial 
quantities. A few years later the transactions came partly 
under my own eye. Most of their shipments were repacked in 
100 pound kegs from casks that I think had been imported. My 
memory is that most of it went to a maker of boiler compuunds. 
It was in fairly coarse crystals that had a troublesome tendency 
to cake. : 
Bergenfield, N. J. Datton M. GoeETSCHIUs. 


The Member’s Dollar 


Will you give me a little space to praise one of our most 
valuable and efficient technical societies, the American Society 
for Testing Materials, for the graphic chart they have recently 
published in their Bulletin showing their receipts and expendi- 
tures in dollars per member. It is one of those good old “pie 
cuts” charts, and it tells the story so all can understand it at a 
glance. So far as my memory serves, this is the first time any 
similar organization has done this thing. 

N.R.A. days we heard many loud complaints 
the high costs of our chemical trade associations and 


During the 
about 
CHEMICAL INpUSTRIES has advocated the perfectly sound and 
business-like proposal that the Chemical Alliance be expanded 
to a Chemical Chamber of Commerce for all industrial inter- 
ests and that the American Chemical Society embrace all our 
technical interests. This is, I fear, too good to be true, but it 
would be a step in the right direction if both trade associations 
and scientific societies set forth clearly their financial status in 
graphic form. Many members who will not read a balance 
sheet analytically would thus be able to visualize the costs of 
overhead and the expenditures in service which our multitude 
of chemical organizations maintain. 


Boston, Mass. A. C. Biro. 
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TONS ORPOUNDS **% = 


From the careful sampling and analysis of the Chrome Ore at Mutual’s 
mines in the South Sea Islands through every step in the process to the fin- 
ished products, the closest chemical control is exercised. The Ore reserves at 
both our mines and plants, together with the large stocks of finished material 
at our plants and warehouses, provide a safe background against emergencies. 


BICHROMATE OF SODA 
BICHROMATE OF POTASH 


CHROMIC ACID 
OXALIC ACID 








hateat Chemical Coapeny of Awetiese - « = 276 Madison Avenue = - = New York City 
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FASTER SCHEDULES 


« SMOOTHER SAILING 
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SPECIAL FLANNEL SOFTENER E is a 
specially balanced mixture of sulpho- 
nated tallow with higher titre waxes 
that is finding increasing use in the 
textile industry. It is recommended 
as an efficient and economical softener 
for finishes that call for a fuller hand 
and stiffer feel than can be obtained 


ALL ALONG THE WAY °°" °"* 
ial 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS may find 
many oils lower in price per pound, few 
lower in price per unit, but none pro- 
ducing better results than ASTRU- 
LAN*—the lowest cold test oil avail- 
able and the best oil for high grade 
shoe and garment leathers. It pro- 
duces a stain-free, non-greasy, well- 
nourished leather, uniform in color 
and shade. Ursulin*-sulphonated. 


AERO* BRAND ESTER GUM, used in 
the formulation of paints and print- 
ing inks, is not merely rosin neutral- 
ized with glycerine. Each grade is a 
group of complex chemical compounds 
with specific and uniform character- 
istics assured by careful selection of 
raw materials and exact control of 
manufacturing processes. No.5 is sug- 
gested for extremely pale color. No. 6 
is a general utility type. No. 7 has ex- 
ceptional hardness. Other types are 
available in comprehensive variety. 


METALLIC SOAPS in wide variety are 
offered by Cyanamid for use in the 
paint, varnish and printing ink indus- 
tries for flattening agents, for water- 
proofing and other purposes. The oil 
and lubricant industry and cosmetic 
manufacturers are also supplied by 
Cyanamid with the right products of 
this type to meet their various needs 
— Stearates of Aluminum, Calcium, 
Lead, Magnesium and Zinc; Palmi- 
tates of Aluminum and Zinc; Oleates 
of Aluminum, Calcium, Lead and Zinc. 


PHTHALAMIDE, C, H,: (CO),: NH, is 
offered to the research chemist as a 
compound inviting further investiga- 
tion. It is available for prompt deliv- 
ery in commercial quantities. Lus- 
trous white crystals over 99% pure, 
Phthalamide melts at 233° C. It is 
insoluble in water and alcohol, but is 
slightly soluble in ether. 


Watch this column monthly for the 
announcement of other interesting 
Cyanamid developments. Technical 
information on these and other 
Cyanamid products is available on 
request. 





* Registered U.S. Patent Office 
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stauffer 


SULPHUR 


The words ‘‘Stauffer” and ‘Sulphur’ have become vir- 
tually synonymous in industry—for Stauffer Chemical 
Company is the oldest and largest refiner of Sulphur in 
the world. Since 1885 we have been constantly experi- 
menting, improving our products and discovering new 
uses. The following complete list of Sulphurs are now 


available for immediate delivery: 

Rubber Compounding — Wettable — Dusting—Sublimed 
Velvet Flowers—Light and Heavy Refined—Refined 
Roll (stick) —Commercial Flour—Special Refined Salt 


Block—Refined Lump. 


STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


BORIC ACID : CARBON TETRACHLORIDE : BORAX 
TITANIUM TETRACHLORIDE : CAUSTIC SODA : SULPHUR 
CHLORIDE : SULPHUR : SILICON TETRACHLORIDE 
CREAM OF TARTAR : SULPHURIC ACID : CARBON 
BISULPHIDE : TARTARIC ACID WHITING 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


624 California St., San Francisco, Cal. @ 2710 Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y 
Freeport, Texas @ Rives-Strong Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. @ Carbide 
and Carbon Bldg., Chicago, Ill. @ 424 Ohio Bldg., Akron, Ohio 


Apopka, Florida 


A dependable Source of Supply 
since 1885 
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EBG MAKES A CLEAN GETAWAY ...4 PERFECT VALVE IS A MUST at EBG, because on the valve depends 


foie ig ™ Pan l ! l / / 
efficient chlorinating results. So EBG removes every valve on every container when it 1s returned to our plant. It 1s cleaned thoroughly, 


inspected, tested for perfect performance. If there is the slightest flaw in any detail a new valve 1s installed. Add to this careful pro 


C i 


O 


cedure the many other precautions we take, such as 


scouring, steaming, atr-drying cylinders, thoroughly 
reconditioning all containers... and it 1s easy to see G 
why EBG Liguid Chlorine 1s pure and always 
makes a “clean getaway” from our plant to yours. 

C7 









ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY 
Main Office: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
Plant: Niagara Falls, N.Y 

















NIAGARA causTIC SODA 
CAUSTIC POTASH and CARBONATE OF POTASH 


On Hand for Your Emergencies 


@ Thirty years of experience can come in mighty handy when you need cooperation in the use 


of Caustic Potash, Carbonate of Potash or Caustic Soda. So can an ample supply of stocks on hand and 


the capacity to produce at a fast rate—when you must have a supply at once for an emergency. 





FOR YOUR NEXT REQUIREMENT SEE... 


ALKALI. COMPANY 
60 East 42nd Street, New/York, N. Y. 
Associated with €le a 8 ar 


f Liquid Chlorine 





























Just off the P 





send for it 
“It’s free 
of course” 


A treatise on 
the uses of Activated Carbon 


Of interest to all chemically minded business [pydustrial offers this book to the trade with 
men is this new and complete description of 
Activated Carbon. It is well named “The Mod- 
ern Purifier,” for, after thumbing through its A 
pages, one is amazed at the great number of this truly modern purifier. Drop us a line at 


absolutely no obligation or follow up. Our sole 


endeavor is to acquaint modern executives with 


products that are purified bysimplybringingthem 0©UF nearest sales office and you will receive your 


into intimate contact with Activated Carbon. copy of “The Modern Purifier” immediately. 


INDUSTRIAL GHEMIGAL SALES 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK e 205 W. WACKER DRIVE., CHICAGO e 418 SCHOFIELD BLDG., CLEVELAND 
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_ Another 
KOPPER 
Product 










This photograph shows 
Model ‘‘U’’ WESTERN Time pe 
Cycle Controls, equipped with * 
Model “E’ Control Type Indi- 7 
cators, automatic shutdowns and | 
hand selector mechanism. | 














This photograph shows a front 
view of a Model “U” Control 
with cover removed from the 
timing cam housing. 





HERE the flow of gas, air, steam or liquids must 
be regulated with precision, automatic controls 
have given results which manual operation cannot equal- 
The great need has been for a simple unit which would 
still give accurate control of widely varying cycles of 
Operation in process industries. This need has been 
answered in the WESTERN Model “U” Mechanical 
Time Cycle Control. The capital investment is low; the 
control is exact no matter what the length of cycle. 
Model “U” Controls are now operating on cycles varying 
from three minutes to one and a half hours. 
The Model “U” is usually furnished with four selective 
cycles. Any one of these cycles can be selected by simply 
shifting the gear selector lever. A synchronous motor is 





~= WESTERN Mechanical 


Time Cycle Controls Are Simple, 














LEEDS ALON 


ont 


Rugged Units of Great Precision” 


used as a prime mover and the control is operated entirely 
through gearing. The operation of the process valves is 
controlled by relative positions of the timing cams and 
the operation of any valve can be altered quickly. An 
indicating scale is provided for each process valve. 
Gearing and operating mechanism are enclosed in a 
dustproof case and all moving parts operate in a bath 
of oil. 

To meet special conditions, the standard Model “U” 
can be equipped with automatic shutdowns, differential 
cam adjustment and individual valve selectors, but in 
most cases these are not necessary. 

Let us send you Bulletin 317 which describes the 
Model “U” in detail, 





"DESIGNERS * BUILDERS * PRODUCERS - MANUFACTURERS * DISTRIBUTORS - OPERATORS 
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€ O A Koppers Provides Coal for Steam 

L and for Other Uses—The 
Koppers Coal Company produces a wide 
variety of bituminous coal, both low-volatile 
and high-volatile. Koppers Coals come from 
the Beckley, Fire Creek, Eagle, Pocahontas 
No. 3, Sewell, Powellton, Hernshaw and 
Pittsburgh seams in West Virginia; from the 
“B”, “C Prime” and “E” seams in Penn- 
sylvania and the Elkhorn and Harlan seams 
in Kentucky. 


~ : 
EE ee Ta: 


Koppers Produces the Highest 
COKE Type of Metallurgical Coke for 
Process Work—Koppers Company operates 
coke plants in the East and Middle West. 
It controls the sources of the coal which 
go into the coke plants and the entire 
process is under strict laboratory control. 
More than 76% of all the coke ovens in 
the United States were designed and built 
through the Koppers organization. 





== 
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FLOATING 
SLetve 


Fast’s Is the Only Self-Aligning Coupling with 
CO U PLI N GS a Metal-to-Metal Seal—This photograph 


shows a No. 3% Fast’s self-aligning Coupling connecting a 50 HP 
motor to a Nash compressor in a chemical works. The diagram shows 
the “rocking bearing” which prevents the lubricating oil in the coupling 
from becoming contaminated with dust, dirt or other impurity. Fast’s 
is the only self-aligning coupling in which this seal is obtained without 
the use of perishable materials. 


KOPPERS LIGHT OILS 
BENZOL TOLUOL XYLOL SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
Koppers Light Oils are produced in the 
high temperature carbonization of coal. 


KOPPERS NAPHTHALENE 
There are three standard grades, having 
melting points of 74°C, 76°C and 78°C, 
and other grades are furnished if desired. 


V ALVES These Western Hy- 

draulic-Operated 
Gate Valves Are Serving In Many Process 
Plants—The Western Gas Division of 
Koppers Company at Fort Wayne 
makes gate valves of various types, in 
iron, semi-steel, cast steel, bronze or 
alloy metals, for gas, air, water, oil, etc. 


KOPPERS TAR ACIDS 


PHENOL CRESOL CRESYLIC ACIDS 
Koppers Tar Acids are highly-refined 
acids derived from coal tar, unusually low 
in impurities. Uniform in composition in 
successive shipments. Color and odor are 
under careful control. Special grades fur- 
nished to meet individual requirements. 





From high-grade pebble rock straight 
through to finished product, ‘‘AA Quality’’ 
Phosphoric Acid is produced under unified 
quality control. Modern laboratory facilities 
and a trained technical and scientific staff, as- 
sure constant adherence to quality standards. 














a 


Airplane view shows part of Pierce, Florida—thriving 


little ‘‘phosphate city’? owned and operated by A. A.C. 
Co. — which reflects, inits recreational and social facilities 
and well-kept appearance, recognition of the fact that safety 
and health are vital if unseen ingredients in a good product. 





Close-up view of the Dryers and 40,000-ton 
Rock-storage Building at the A.A.C. Com- 
pany’s Florida phosphate mines suggests the 
scope of operations. With modern grading and 
distributing equipment, several trains can be 
loaded simultaneously. 











PHOSPHORIC ACID 


MEETS ALL SPECIFICATIONS FOR REAGENT, 
USP SYRUPY AND PURE FOOD GRADES 


“AA Quality’? Phosphoric Acid means exacting quality control from phosphate 
rock mines straight through to the finished product. “AA QUALITY” 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 








First comes the mining and refining of pebble phosphate rock from this 


Company’s 100-million-ton deposits in Florida. Selected rock is then con- Bese Ash ; 
aa : Bone Black (Animal Charcoal) 
verted into pure Elemental Phosphorus, utilizing an electric-furnace method Bone Black Pigments 
ioe ; 3 4 . as (‘‘Cosmic’”’ Blacks) 
developed within the organization. This process reduces impurities to a Bone Oil 
‘ ‘ ; Carbonate of Ammonia 
degree considered impossible even a few years ago. Dinsiclnen: Pheenhete 
Disodium Phosphate, USP 
With pure Elemental Phosphorus as the base, special corrosion-resistant Disodium Phosphate, Crystalline 
; f ’ 5 . ; 2 Ferro Phosphorus 
, equipment is used in producing Phosphoric Acid of such purity and uniform- Gelatin, Technical and Edible 
—— : : : ep c.. ” —— (‘‘Keystone’’ Gelatin) 
ity that it meets all specifications for Reagent, USP Syrupy and Pure Food Manmenishane: Pisiginiin 
rades. (‘‘Crystav’’ Phosphate) 
| 2 Phosphoric Acid (Reagent Grade) 
} o : . or Phosphoric Acid (85% USP, Syrupy) 
Continuous production and ample storage facilities assure a dependable Phosphoric Acid (90% USP, Syrupy) 
: ies Phosphoric Acid (Pure food grade) 
source of supply for consumers, large or small. Wisiahaede Aah ¢ Padded decden) 
j as “6 — F ‘ ; ; Phosphoric Acid Paste 
Write for sample of ““AA Quality’? Phosphoric Acid. Or if you are in the Phosphorus, Elemental 


Precipitated Bone Phosphate 
Salt Cake 

eg : ies “le . Sodium Acid Pyro Phosphate 
an opportunity to discuss your requirements. Sedan Penn Phmaghite, Tete 
Sodium Silicofluoride 
Sulphuric Acid 
Trisodium Phosphate 


market for any of the other products listed at the right, we would appreciate 








The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


‘ 


50 CHURCH ST. [ 












NEW YORK 








Write for 
booklet and 
sample; state 
grade or use. 





Airplane view of A.A. C. plant at Carteret, N.J., 
one of the twenty-nine American Agricultural electric furnace, South Amboy, N. J., where 
Chemical Company factories inthe United States, phosphate pebble rock is converted into pure 
Canada and Cuba, where ‘‘AA Quality’’ chemical Elemental Phosphorus, the basis for an exten- 
products are produced. sive line of phosphate compounds. 
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You Have Often Wondered- - 


WHY NOT KNOW! 


If you have often wondered how Natural Bichro- 





mate could be different and better for your process, 
why not check this point by asking for specifications 


and a sample today ----then youll know. 





Naktwral BICHROMATES 





Natural Products Refining Co., 904 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Keegimented Research 


O those technical men who, entranced by the 

huge subsidies to research made in Russia, Italy, 

and Germany, begin to believe that in these 
times pure science only flourishes in the totalitarian 
states, we commend an edict of the Reich’s Minister 
of Education, setting up a Research Commission which 
‘has the problem of organizing all forces of research 
into a unit and operating under a plan designed to 
furnish the necessities embraced in the four-year-plan.”’ 
Thus the objectives of all German research are fixed 
and its activities are directed by a Minister of Educa- 
tion who is an artillery General. In very truth this 
Research Commission becomes the General Staff of 


German Science, and its rules and regulations—also 





its funds and equipment and personnel—are aligned 
under the significant headings of Military Chemistry, 
Military Psychology, Military Engineering, even Mili- 
tary Medicine. 

The decree regimenting German research is at pains 
to deny that it trespasses upon freedom of research, 
and it concludes with this astonishing sentence: ‘This 
freedom of research is not concerned with the choice 
of the problem, but only the independence of method 
of procedure.” 

This eyewash does not blind a clear-visioned neigh- 
bor of both Fuhrer and Duce, and the Zvercher Zeitung 
points out that ‘‘freedom of service has been the prayer 
of science. Now it is service to a freedom defined by 
the State: service to independence in raw materials 
and the highest possible military strength of Germany. 
Research is no longer an end for itself, but a means 
to the goal of economic, that is political, independence.” 
This astute observer of European affairs adds the 
warning that isolated by its selfish nationalistic pur- 
pose, German scientists will lose touch with the 


universal, progressive, co-operative spirit of science. 
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Wanted More The dedication ex- 

: : ercises of the new 
Good Spokesmen  \\ ojjoy Institute 
cried piteously to Heaven for a Robert Ken- 
nedy Duncan. How he would have gloried in 
the opportunity that so propitious an occasion, 
before so distinguished a gathering, with a 
good radio hook-up, gave him to tell the stir- 
ring romance of chemistry and its glorious 
services in man’s struggle to win first safety, 
now comfort, and tomorrow abundance. How 
his shade must have squirmed at the unappetiz- 
ing dish of stale platitudes about fundamental 
research and the dry catalog of modern chem- 
istry’s triumphs that was served. 

Our more distinguished chemists are first- 
rate intellects clothed with strong, winning 
personalities. But no spark is struck from 
heart or brain when they stand upon a platform 
and the gleam of their genius is totally lost 
over the air. It is a shame that they should 
thus exhibit themselves as dry and fuzzy as the 
typical comic-strip scientist. 

[f our scientists are inarticulate, our indus- 
trialists are quite as dumb. Indeed, in all the 
chemical fraternity one readily recalls only 
Crompton and Herty, Bell and Garvan as 
speakers who can be relied upon always to be 
effective. 

A good judge of American psy chology said 
privately the other day that ‘to most of our 
fellow citizens chemistry seems to be the most 
‘goofy’ of all the sciences, while chemical indus- 
try is nothing more nor less than the kept 
woman of the war god.’ There is much truth 
in this, and we should set diligently to work 
seeking out a larger staff of popular speakers 
and writers. They should be primed with new, 
unusual chemical facts and interesting, authen- 
tic chemical figures. Opportunities should be 
created for them to preach the chemical gospel. 
And most certainly no such good chance as the 
Mellon Institute festivities should be so dis- 
mally missed. 


Damages with Hung upon an anony- 


No Re ’ mous quotation in an 
e “ 
ee unverified news story 


the Daily IVorker whose masthead proclaims 
it to be the “Central Organ, Communist Party, 
U.S. A.” has recently devoted much space to 
the American Cyanamid Company. It related 
a highly colored tale of the corporation’s activi- 
ties and affiliations. Many of the statements 
made were preposterously false, and as a sam- 
ple, which will especially tickle the fancy of any 
chemical man, it was stated that Calco was one 
of the greatest munitions factories and the help 
at Bound Brook are paid by du Pont cheques. 

The Company has officially demanded a re- 
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traction and apology, but we understand that 
to date the newspaper has taken no action. This 
is not the first time, we believe, that the self- 
same rumor has been made the excuse for a 
similar prejudicial write-up, and the pity of it 
is that papers of this ilk cannot be held to such 
strict accountability for the facts that they print 
as can their more responsible brethren. Like the 
‘scandal sheets” published in some of our com- 
munities, these purely political organs are well 
skilled in the use of innuendo and circumlocu- 
tion which make the most dangerous propa- 
ganda. Nor is there any adequate recourse to 
the law since an empty verdict, with no hope 
of collecting cash for damages, has not suff- 
cient publicity value to warrant the costs of a 
libel suit. 


To Buyers This, the first Double Issue 
. of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 1S 
and Sellers very properly devoted to 


better co-ordination between the wants of con- 
sumers and the wares of producers. Such 
co-ordination is the secret alike of truly eco- 
nomical buying and of real sales service. 

Buying and selling are linked functions. 
Neither exists without the other. Neither can 
be wholly successful if the other is unsound. 
Both must be profitable if the relationship is to 
continue. Yet just as it is dangerously easy 
for the buyer to become price conscious, so it 1s 
far easier for the seller to get acquainted with 
a buyer personally than with his peculiar prob- 
lems. “Bargain buying” and “personal sales” 
thus become far too common for a healthy state 
of chemical trade. 

Since 1923 our “Chemical Buyer’s Guide- 
book” has each year served to make the con- 
tacts between buyers and sellers more direct 
since it has given the one complete lists of 
sources of supply and the other detailed data 
on specifications and uses. With this Double 
Issue we have modernized and broadened the 
scope of this service, and before the year is out 
will increase its usefulness by the publication 
of a second Double Issue, a companion to the 
old Guidebook in its new form, a section de- 
voted to a “Chemical Specialties Catalog.” 
This new Section will list the trade-marked 
chemical combinations and compounds used in 
industry and agriculture. Typical headings 
will make clear the distinction between the two: 
Aluminum Oxide, Emery, Cuttlefish Bone 
are “Buyer's Guidebook” listings, while Abra- 
sives, Bufhng Compounds, Cements for Pol- 
ishing Wheels are “Specialties Catalog’ list- 
ings. It is obvious how these two Sections will 
supplement each other to give both buyers and 
sellers a more complete service. 
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Checking 
the Pulse of 


Chemical Prices 


By T. J. Major 






The man who buys for Bakelite Corpora- 
tion tells why a record of chemical prices 
is necessary to wise buying in a chemical 
consuming plant and then proceeds to 
show just how he keeps a visible index 
file of both quotations and prices paid. 





a) 


IEPING track of chemical prices is, for two 
reasons, more difficult than most price infor- 
mation that a buyer in a chemical consuming 

industry is obliged to have at his finger tips. First, the 
great number of chemical items bought, a number that 
in many cases is multiplied many-fold by the numerous, 
slightly differentiated chemical grades. Second, chemi- 
cal prices change more frequently than do the quotations 
on other industrial supplies, and to frequent change is 
added the conspicuous lack of uniformity of discounts, 
container charges, freight rates, and indeed most terms 
of chemical sales. 

Therefore, if an industrial procurement officer is not 
to be swamped with confusion, he needs a simple and 
direct method of keeping a record of chemical quota- 





tions. Even in the case of an industry, such as glass 
for example, which buys only comparatively few stand- 
ard chemicals in big tonnages and upon yearly contract, 
this is a great help to efficient, economical chemical pur- 
chasing. For a textile mill or a rubber plant, where 
chemical supplies are numerous and complicated and 
often bought in small quantities, a sure-fire record of 
chemical prices is a necessity. 

In some industries buying assumes a distinctively 
speculative role. Hides, rubber, the metals, corn and 
wheat, lumber, wool, silk and cotton are all industrial 
raw materials consumed in enormous quantities by 
American factories. These basic materials are all sub- 
ject to price fluctuations which are sufficiently great to 
affect costs so seriously that forehanded, intelligent buy- 
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ing may mean all the difference between black and red 
figures at the bottom of the firm’s balance sheet. Spec- 
ulative buying of these commodities is, accordingly, a 
well recognized practice in many of these industries. 
It is not suggested that gambling in chemicals is a legit- 
imate or a wise pastime for the purchaser, but it must be 
admitted that it is very much his function to know 
chemical market trends and very much his duty to buy 
for the benefit of his company on the basis of this 
knowledge. To feel the pulse of chemical prices, a 
fairly comprehensive record of chemical quotations is 
the first essential. 

Another incentive to keeping chemical price records 
is the practice of reciprocity. Whether reciprocity as 
a buying-selling policy is good business or bad is beside 
the point. The practice cuts both ways, and it is certain 
that, if and when reciprocity is in the picture, the 
sure knowledge of competitive prices is of utmost pro- 
tective value to the buyer. 

No single system of recording chemical prices fits all 
buyers’ needs. Every purchasing job has its peculiari- 
ties arising from differences in the materials bought, 
differences in the requirements of the plant and its 
Sut a few 
basic fundamentals must be fulfilled in any systematic 


products, differences in company policy. 


check on chemical quotations, and a thoroughly tested 
system explained in detail should give more than one 
suggestive hint. 

Obviously, a record of price quotations must give 
at the very minimum the following information : 


1. Date of the quotation. 

2. Source of supply. 

3. Grade and quantity of the material. 

4. The price, with facts as to the terms of sale and credit 


which are pertinent to the price itself. 

Beyond this point, individual requirements become of 
paramount consideration. A good buyer knows what 
facts he must have at his finger tips. Some of these are 
Others he must have down in 
black and white for study and comparison. 


stored in his experience. 


It would seem therefore, that this article can be made 
most practically useful to the readers of CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES if it gets down to brass tacks and describes 
a system that we have worked out for keeping chemical 
prices on record. A word or two of preliminary expla- 
nation is not out of order. While our “big buys” of 
chemicals are two chemicals in which we are rather 
important consumers, nevertheless, we also purchase a 
very wide range of other chemical products that run the 
gamut from inert fillers to complex organic dyes, plasti- 
cizers, and solvents. Our experience is, therefore, quite 
broad and our regular purchasing practice covers a wide 
field. 
active records and supplementing this current informa- 


It has been our experience by simplifying our 


tion by a complete letter file, we can keep abreast of 
prices and changes sufficient for our needs. 
Periodically it is our practice to review thoroughly 
all price quotations and in the event materials have not 
recently been purchased, we obtain new quotations from 


the various vendors so as to have our records thoroughly 
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up to date. For our active file of raw materials constantly 
being purchased, for the purpose of keeping a record 
of price quotations, we maintain a Kardex Visible File. 
The form illustrated is the one in use. 

We have made provision for prices received from six 
different vendors. Their names and addresses are 
entered in the places provided for in the upper sector 
of the card. The card is printed on two sides, allowing 
for expansion of price quotations and when one card 
is completed, it is merely necessary to superimpose 
an additional card in the pocket. In this way we have a 
constant running record of prices over a number of 
years for each commodity. 

On the face of this card you will observe we have 
eliminated all elaborate information, providing merely 
for strictly price information. The two main columns 
running parallel to each other provide for actual pur- 
chases indicating the invoice date, the supplier, quantity, 
price per pound, the cost of delivery, and laid down 
price at our plant, also the particular plant to which 
delivery is made. The sub-division immediately on the 
right hand side of the card is used for quotations other 
than actual purchases. In the event there is a price 
change during any interval in which actual purchases 
are not made, such a price is inserted in this column. 

At the base of the card the months of the years are 
included. This provision is incorporated so that we 
may flag the individual commodities for follow up, 
anticipating price advance. Also, when we purchase 
materials under contract, we flag the card in ample time 
to negotiate new contract coverage, or, in the event 
there is to be a price rise under a new contract, so 
that we may cover to our advantage. 

In addition, we use the blank card, which is inserted 
in the reverse side of the preceding pocket so that when 
the pockets are open, it faces the card to which it im- 
mediately refers. This card is used for supplementary 
information and remarks, not provided for on the 
printed form. 

For the purchasing records of maintenance and sup- 
ply items we maintain a distinct and somewhat more 
complicated system. The problem of keeping track of 
a multitude of parts of comparatively staple price is 
quite different from that involved in keeping in touch 
with a great number of products whose price is apt to 
change. We make no claims for startling originality 
in our system of chemical price records; but we know 
that “it works” and we have found that it has the valued 
advantages of simplicity and accuracy. 


Phenolate Process for Soap 


Production of soaps without the use of caustic soda or soda 
ash has been patented by Prof. Joachim Leimdorfer, of Buda- 
pest. He saponifies a suitable fat or mixture of fats with milk 
of lime, and decomposes the lime soap formed by boiling with 
sodium phenolate. The neutral soda soap produced is separated 
from the lyes and further worked up, while the lyes containing 
calcium phenolate are treated with sodium bisulfate for the 
recovery of sodium phenolate. Chem. Trade Journal, p410, 
7 May, 1937. 
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When to Re-order 
CHEMICALS 


URSES on the inventory during stock-taking 
time; but when it comes time to plan chemical 
purchases then, blessed be the inventory! That 

is everybody’s opinion of all kinds of stock-keeping 


records. They are one of the necessary evils of every 

















and How Mueh? 


tory reagent a couple of ounces of which may well be 
many months’ supply. 

To throw the brightest, most direct light upon this 
old and ever-present problem, four carefully selected 
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Left, Figure 1, Raw Material stock record cards (5 * 8) used 
at Merrimac Chemical Co. Above, Figure 2, sample of plant 
department weekly inventory records. 


Four Practical Chemical Stock-keeping Systems De- 

seribed by Everett E. Brainard, Director Purchases, 

Merrimac Chemical Co.: M. HW. Davis, Purchasing 

Agent. Southern Alkali Corp.. and H. F. Ryan. Howe 
and French 
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PURCHASE ORDER RECORD 
ARTICLE 








SIZE OR KIND 
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Figure 3. Purchase Order Record cards (5 x 8) with data on 


prices and quantities. 


chemical stock-keeping record systems are here presented 
in detail. Each of the companies is itself in the chemi- 
cal manufacturing field and so presumably has a wider 
experience based on more exacting demands than any 
chemical consumer. Their systems may be taken to be 


more expert. Thus they make exceptionally good 
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Above, Figure 5, Receipt of Materials Slip made out for all 
in-shipments of raw materials. Below, Figure 
Ledger which its a practical perpetual inventory 
at Corpus Christi. 


6, Storeroom 
for the stores 





examples. 


To give as great variety as possible, these 
four companies have been selected from four different 
fields, with marked distinctions first in the type of the 
chemical supplies bought and second in the character 
of the information required by both the purchasing and 
the production departments. One example is drawn 
from the system used at a large heavy chemical plant 
making a full standard line of industrial chemicals and 


located in the heart of a large industrial consuming 
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Figure 4. Plant Requisition for raw materials used by Southern 
Alkali (8 x 5), kept in post loose leaf binder. 


territory. The second is an alkali plant in the deep 
South. The third is manufacturer of an extremely 
extensive line of fine chemicals, involving a large and 
complex variety of raw materials. The last system 
described is that used by one of the largest, oldest, and 
most aggressive of the chemical jobbers in New Eng- 
land, a firm that handles for resale practically every 
item in the chemical list from alum to zine dust. 

At the Merrimac Chemical Co. inventory of finished 
and raw material stocks is studied monthly by a com- 
mittee consisting of the general sales manager, assistant 
sales manager, production manager, and purchasing 
manager. <A careful estimate is made of prospective 
sales for the current month, giving a basis for the raw 
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Figure 7. 
materials required. Purchase requisitions are then 
issued to conform to production schedules established. 

Raw material stock records are maintained in the 
Purchasing Department on 5 x 8 card forms, Fig. 1. 
Weekly inventories are made and reported to the Pur- 
chasing Department on forms, Fig. 2. The stock record 
form carries a maximum and minimum based on aver- 
age requirements but considered flexible to permit of 
forward buying. The stock cards are primarily for the 
purpose of collating consumption figures, for estimat- 
ing consumption requirements and for determining 
volume of contract commitments. However, they also 
serve the purpose of flagging low inventories due to 
unexpected increased demand or delayed arrivals, as 
entries of raw materials used and balance on hand are 
made weekly from plant inventories. The stock cards 
are reviewed by the purchasing agent weekly, checked 
and returned to the files. 


Inventory card of varied stores of fine chemical plant filled in with typical examples of entries. 


“We have followed this method of actual weekly 
inventories of raw materials made out by the Depart- 
ment Superintendent using the materials and have 
found through years of experience that adequate stock 
control of raw materials is had,” says E. E. Brainard, 
in charge of all buying. 

“We maintain also a 5 x 8 purchase record card, 
Fig. 3, giving detailed information regarding ven- 
dors, invoice dating, order number, item purchased, 
price paid, terms of sale. These three records, com- 
bined and correlated tell us the whole story both of 
when supplies are needed and how much we should 
buy.” 

At Corpus Christi, Texas, the Southern Alkali Corp. 
maintains a highly simplified stock record for the 
reason that the number of different raw materials pur- 
chased at this point are few and the quantities large 
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Record card of orders outstanding kept filed with inventory cards. 
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Above, Figure 9, Inventory card of Howe & French. Right, 
Figure 10, Record of Sales Against Inventory, kept on reverse 
side of Figure 9. 


and the shipments received at quite regular intervals. 
M. H. Davis points out: “Since we are located so far 
from the usual sources of supply, it is often necessary 
that we requisition our requirements six weeks prior 
to actual need. This is usually for a three months’ 
supply. We use Form No. 20 (Plant Purchase Requisi- 
tion), see Fig. 4, for requisitioning all our materials. 
The attached copy shows the information required and 
upon its receipt in the Purchasing Department, an 
inquiry is prepared. Approximately fifteen days are 
consumed in securing and tabulating quotations and 
Normally, 
one month is required for the shipper to effect delivery. 
Shipments are traced every ten days. 


mailing Purchase Orders to the supplier. 


When material 
is received in our storeroom, it is checked and a receiv- 
ing slip (see Fig. 5) is made out and a copy sent 
to the interested department head. Under our system, 
a portion of our supplies is charged direct to the Operat- 
ing Department, rather than through stores. Chemicals 
come under this class. Therefore, the heavy chemicals 
are stored in the respective operating departments and 
Their 
receipt is recorded on Storeroom Ledger Sheet (Form 
349 Rev.), see Fig. 6. The heavy chemicals are charged 
to production by taking a monthly physical inventory, 
while the fine chemicals are charged to the various 
departments on a percentage basis. Periodically, a 
physical inventory is taken, from which shortages are 
developed and new purchase requisitions are prepared.” 

The fine chemical manufacturer has a very different 
problem. Here a detailed record must be kept of a 
ereat number of different chemical raw materials, 
bought in varying quantities and with a highly variable 
(often seasonal) rate of consumption. Thus a double 
! set of the stock record cards, in visible card files, are 
maintained in the office of the stores supervisor and 
the purchasing agent. An individual card is made out 
for every single chemical raw material used, and in 
explanation of the system the purchasing agent writes: 


fine chemicals are stored in our laboratory. 
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“Card E-92 (Fig. 7) is the inventory card and we 
show an example of how an item would be carried 
thereon. When one card is complete the balance shown 
on that card is entered upon a new card, as would be 
indicated on the first line where 450 pounds of an item 
is shown. After our manufacturing tickets are issued 
they are passed over the stores desk where the materials 
called for are checked off the records. For example, 
as shown on the second line, on Jan. 12 a ticket was 
issued calling for 120 pounds. This is then checked 
from the total stock on hand and in the second column 
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is the balance then available. 
other checking are made. 


On subsequent dates 


“For each item a limit of stock is set up based upon 
approximately 30-days usage, or where there are other 
considerations, on the normal time that would be re- 
quired to replace the item. The check mark in the 
third column opposite 85 pounds indicates that having 
reached the limit of 100 pounds, which has been set up 
for this item, a requisition is sent to the purchasing 
department, which would indicate that a replacement 
should be available within a normal 30-day period. 
However, an additional request is shown as checking 


against this card for 55 pounds under date of February 


20 which reduces the stock to 30 pounds. At the 
bottom will be noted an item headed “Rush Limit 
3314 No.’ When an item reaches the Rush Limit 


quantity an additional notice is sent to the purchasing 
department indicating that the item is badly needed and 
that unless already in transit, the item should be fol- 
lowed up or perhaps ordered by express. The red check 
as shown in the next line would indicate a complete 
exhaustion of stock which is termed an ‘Orders Hold- 
ing’; in that case a notice to the purchasing department 
would indicate that express or parcel post shipments 
would be needed in order that plant operations would 
not be hampered. 

“The card E-94 (Fig. 8) is attached in each case to 
the card E-92. It has no bearing on the stock on hand, 
but is merely a record for the benefit of the clerk on 
what orders are outstanding, for as each order is placed 
by the purchasing department a copy is sent to the 
stores supervisor’s office where it is entered on this card 
for further reference. 

“Tt is of interest to note how these records actually 
check with the physical stock. For example, a lot shown 
as 450 pounds is indicated as in stock on Jan. 2; sub- 
sequent checkings reduce this stock to zero on March 
2. On each occasion where stock is removed from a 
container for use a coupon taken from the actual work- 
ing formula is placed in an envelope on the side of that 
container. When the package has been completed, these 
coupons in the envelope are returned to the stores super- 
visor’s office and if 450 pounds were contained in the 
package, 450 pounds of coupons will be found in the 
envelope. If there is an overage in weight or a short- 
age in weight in the package or on the part of the 
operator, it will be shown as each individual package 
is emptied.” 

Stock records of chemicals stocked for re-sale by a 
large local distributor serving such a well rounded 
chemical consuming area as surrounds Boston comes 
close to the peak of complexity, and H. F. Ryan of 
Howe & French emphasized in his explanation of their 
system that they had therefore made unusual efforts to 
reduce this necessary task to its very simplest terms. 
Accordingly they maintain but a single set of cards, 
8 x 10 and printed on heavy bond paper rather than 
card stock, and they employ both the front and back of 
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these records, combining thus the receipts and the ship- 
ments. Even to this simplified system they made one 
further concession, and in the case of laboratory chemi- 
cals—bought and sold in the original small containers- 

they keep the records in a ledger book, the double 
entries representing naturally the number of items taken 
in and shipped out. 
a balance. 


Thus at any time they can strike 
The re-ordering of these small items is 
checked, however, in the store room on the shelves 
from the actual count of the containers on hand. This 
is obviously the ultimate simplification; but it is only 
possible in the case of packaged goods. For the indus- 
trial chemicals, solvents, dye and tan materials, Howe 
& French feel it necessary to keep somewhat detailed 
records maintained on forms so self-explanatory as to 
be bullet-proof for accuracy. 


Industry’s Bookshelf 


Man in a Chemical World by A. Cressy Morrison, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth ave., New York City, 292 pp., 
$6.00. 


Notably devoid of “ballyhoo,” packed with facts, written 
in straight-forward every-day English, this book is certainly 
the most authoritative review of the services of the chemical 
industry to the man in the street that has vet appeared. 
Prepared under the auspices of the Tercentenary Celebration 
Committee, it has been checked and rechecked for accuracy. 
It represents the “last word” in most attractive format. 


Laboratory Manual of Inorganic Chemistry by C. C. Hedges 


and H. R. Brayton, D. C. Heath & Co., 285 
ave., Boston, Mass., 271 pp., $1.48. 


Columbus 


A revised edition of the well known and widely used 
laboratory manual, punched and page sized to fit in a 
laboratory note book. One of the most distinguished of 


a numerous flock of similar publications. 


Famous American Men of Science by J. C. Crowther, W. 
W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth ave., N. Y. C., 414 pp., $3.50. 


Best stories of Franklin, Henry, S. Willard Gibbs, Thomas 
Edison told with a bare prospective as to their place in 
science in general and in the American civilization. 


Chemistry Today by Arnold Allcott and H. S. Bolton, 
Oxford University Press, London, England, 159 pp., $1.50. 


A popular book on chemistry, distinguished chiefly by the 
excellence of its drawings and particularly of 
graphic illustrations. 


its photo- 


The Atomic Structure of the Minerals by W. L. Bragg, 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 292 pp., 
$3.75. 


Makes available the light thrown on fiscal subjects by 
X-ray analysis. Written by a physicist but extremely im- 
portant to the chemists concerned with atomic problems. 


Preparation of Scientific and Technical Papers by F. F. 
Trelease and Emma S. Yule, Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. 
Royal & Guilford ave., Baltimore, Md., 125 pp., $1.50. 


An exceedingly handy and useful reference book of literary 
and typographical style in the most approved form, a price- 
less desk companion for any technical man who writes for 
publication. 
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Gases 


Tear 





secant shits a 


U. S. Army infantryman in service uniform equipped with the 
latest type of gas mask. 
EAR gases or lacrimators are chemical com- 
pounds or mixtures which affect the eyes, caus- 
ing copious and involuntary weeping. They 
produce an intolerable atmosphere in concentrations 
many times more dilute than required for the most 
effective toxic gases. They range from what might 
be considered annoying to those which cause such a 
flow of tears that the victim is completely blinded for 
the time being. Most are not toxic in the concentra- 
tions usually employed, but in higher concentrations 
some are highly toxic and many irritate the skin. 
All known tear gases are halogen compounds. Aro- 
matic halogen compounds in which the halogen is in 
the side chain lacrimators; but all 
lacrimators do not belong to this class of compounds. 


Bromacetone, 


are, as a class, 


bromomethylethylketone, 


benzylbro- 
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What they are and how they are 
made by Robert E. Sadtler for- 
merly Capt. 396th Inf. U. 8. A. 


mide, ethyliodoacetate, and brombenzylcyanide were the 
chief tear gases used during the World War. Since 
then, however, the Army has concentrated its attention 
and plans on the four following compounds or mixtures 
thereof: chlorpicrin, chloracetophenone, “tear gas solu- 
tion” (a mixture of chloracetophenone, chlorpicrin, and 
chloroform) and brombenzylcyanide. 


Chlorpicrin 


Chlorpicrin has the molecular formula CC1,NO,. 
It is a nitro derivative of an aliphatic trihalogen com- 
pound and may be considered as derived from chloro- 
form by replacing the hydrogen atom by a nitro group. 
The chemical name for this compound is trichlornitro- 
methane or nitrochloroform. The name “chlorpicrin” 
is derived from the fact that the compound is prepared 
commercially by the action of chlorine on picric acid. 

Chlorpicrin is considerably more persistent and less 
toxic than phosgene, and is classified as a persistent, 
pulmonary irritant gas. In addition to its lung irritant 
action, chlorpicrin causes some lacrimation and also 
For this reason it has sometimes been called 
“vomiting gas.” Its greatest advantage is its chemi- 
cal stability which makes it more difficult to protect 
against than many agents. 


nausea. 


The following data may be tabulated concerning 
chlorpicrin : 


Chemical name: trichlornitromethane. 

Military symbol: PS. 

Persistency, summer: 2 hours open; 12 hours woods. 

Persistency, winter: 12 hours open; week in woods. 

Tactical classification: harassing agent and casualty producer. 

Physiological classification: lacrimator and lung irritant. 

Odor in air: sweetish, like fly paper. 

Melting point: -69.2° C. (-92.4° F.). 

Boiling point: 112° C. (231.5° F.). 

Volatility at 20° C. (68° F.): 165 oz. per 1,000 cu. ft. air. 

Vapor density compared to air: 5.6. 

Density of liquid at 20° C. (68° F.): 1.66. 

Solvent for chloroform, phosgene, chlorine. 

Action on metals: slight tarnish. 

Stability on storage: stable for long periods in steel containers. 

Action with water: slightly soluble. 

Hydrolysis product: hydrolyzes with difficulty. 

Physiological action: lacrimates, irritates nose and throat; pro- 
duces nausea and lung irritation in order as concentration 
increases. 


First aid: Wash eyes with boric acid; keep patient warm. 
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Odor detectable at 0.007 oz. per 1,000 cu. ft. air. 

Lacrimatory concentration: 3 minutes’ exposure 0.02 oz. per 
1,000 cu. ft. air, 
Lethal concentration : 

ctl: it. air: 

Method of neutralizing: sodium sulfite solution. 

Munitions suitable for use: mixed with chloracetophenone in 
shell, air bombs, explosive grenades and airplane spray. Also 
mixed with phosgene in drums and shells. 

Marking on munitions: 2 green bands—PS gas. 

Protection required: Gas mask with high grade adsorbents in 
canister. 


10 minutes’ exposure 2.00 oz. per 1,000 


Chlorpicrin was first prepared by the English chemist, 
Stenhouse, in 1848, by the reaction of bleaching powder 
and picric acid ; also prepared by reaction of chloroform 
with nitric acid. It was first used by the Germans 
against the Italians in the spring of 1917 on the western 
front. 

During the World War, 2,776 tons of chlorpicrin 
were produced in the United States, of which 1,903 
tons were shipped in bulk overseas. There were 
424,771 shells filled with chlorpicrin, of which 300,000 
were shipped overseas. 

Army method of manufacture—The basic materials 
employed in the manufacture of chlorpicrin are picric 
acid, lime, and chloride of lime or bleaching powder. 
The picric acid is converted to calcium picrate by treat- 
ing it with calcium hydroxide (hydrated lime). Cal- 
cium picrate is much more soluble than picric acid, 
which makes the reaction easier to control. An excess 
of ten to fifteen per cent. of lime is always used to make 
certain that the reaction will be alkaline throughout the 
run. The bleaching powder is mixed with water to 
the consistency of thick cream. The bleach and picrate 
mixtures are brought together in a large still and 
allowed to stand at a temperature of 25-30° C. for an 
hour or two. The chlorpicrin formed by this reaction 
is removed by steam distillation, after which the 
chlorpicrin is separated from the water, in which it is 
practically insoluble. 

Pure chlorpicrin is a nearly colorless liquid differing 
little from water in appearance though it is slightly oily. 
The commercial product has a faint yellow color due to 
impurities. It has a very characteristic but not un- 
pleasant odor, sweetish and somewhat resembles anise ; 
but in the field would probably be detected first by its 
irritating effect on the eyes. 


Chloracetophenone 


Chloracetophenone was not utilized during the World 
War. It has the formula C,H,COCH,C1, and was first 
prepared by Graebe in 1877 by passing chlorine into 
boiling acetophenone and fractionating the product. 
and Crafts in 1884 found that, chloracety!- 
chloride reacted readily with hot benzene in the presence 
of aluminum trichloride to form the same compound. 


Friedel 


Army method of manufacture is a commercial appli- 
cation of the Friedel and Crafts synthesis of an aro- 
matic ketone. This synthesis consists of the reaction 
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between an aromatic hydrocarbon and an aliphatic acid 
chloride in the presence of aluminum 
Acetophenone, for example, would be made 
by treating benzene with acetyl chloride, which is 
formed from acetic acid. 


anhydrous 
chloride. 


To make chloracetophenone 
it is necessary to use a chlorinated acid chloride, 1. e., 
chloracetylchloride, which is obtained from chloracetic 
acid. The second step is the further chlorination of 
the monochloracetic acid to chloracetylchloride, using 
sulfur monochloride as a chlorinator and zine chloride 
as a catalyst. The chloracetylchloride is recovered by 
fractional distillation. The final step is the treatment 
of benzene with chloracetylchloride in the presence of 
anhydrous aluminum chloride. The product is finally 
obtained by steam distillation. 

The following are the most significant data pertain- 
ing to chloracetophenone : 


Chemical name: phenylchlormethylketone. 

Military symbol: CN. 

Persistency, summer: solid persistent for days; burning mix- 
ture for 10 minutes. 

Persistency, winter: 
10 minutes. 


several weeks in solid; burning mixture 


Tactical classification: harassing agent. 

Physiological classification: lacrimator. 

Odor in air: in low concentration, like apple blossoms. 

Melting point: 59° C. (138° F.). 

Boiling point: 247° C. (476° F.). 

Volatility at 20°C. (68 °F.) : 0.1 oz. per 1,000 cu. ft. air. 

Vapor density compared to air: 5.2. 

Density of solid at 20°C. (68° F.): 1.3. 

Solvent for chloroform, chlorpicrin, ethylene dichloride, mono- 
chloracetone. 

Action on metals: tarnishes slightly. 

Stability on storage: stable. 

Action with water: none. 

Hydrolysis product: none. 

Physiological action: causes eye and skin irritation. 

First aid: wash eyes with boric acid; 
sodium carbonate solution. 

Odor detectable at: 0.0002 0z. per 1,000 cu. ft. air. 

Lacrimatory concentration: 3 minutes’ exposure 0.015 oz. per 
1,000 cu. ft. air. 

Lethal concentration: 30 minutes’ exposure 0.34 0z. per 1,000 
cu, ft, air. 


wash skin with warm 


Method of neutralizing: strong hot sodium carbonate solution. 


Munitions suitable for use: candles and grenades as burning 
mixtures, grenades, artillery shell, airplane spray and bombs 
as solution. 

Protection required: 
filter. 


gas mask, both adsorbents and effective 


Chloracetophenone is now the most widely used tear 
gas, both by the military and the police. It may be 
used in solid form in burning type munitions where it 
is dispersed as a cloud of small solid particles, and as 
a solution in benzene, carbon tetrachloride, or chloro- 
form. It is persistent or non-persistent according to 
the method of dispersion. 

Tear gas solution was not used during the World 


War. 


and chloroform and is especially noxious. 


It is a mixture of chloracetophenone, chlorpicrin, 


The following are the most pertinent facts regarding 
this mixture: 
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Military symbol: CNS. 

Persistency, summer: J] hour open; 2 hours woods. 

Persistency, winter: 6 hours open; 1 week woods. 

Tactical classification: harassing agent. 

Physiological classification: lacrimator. 

Odor in air: like fly paper. 

Melting point: below 0° F. (-21° C.). 

3oiling point: about 100° C. (212° F.). 

Volatility at 20° C. (68° F.): about 100 oz. per 1,000 cu. ft. 

Vapor density compared to air: about 5. 

Density of liquid at 20° C. (68° F.) : 1.5. 

Solvents for: none needed. 

Action on metals: tarnishes steel slightly. 

Stability on storage: stable in shell, grenades, etc. 

Action with water: none. 

Hydrolysis product: does not hydrolyze. 

Physiological action: causes violent eye irritation, vomiting, 
and mild skin itching. 

First aid: 
bonate. 
Odor detectable at 0.007 oz. per 1,000 cu. ft. air. 
Lacrimatory concentration: 

1,000 cu. ft. air. 
Lethal concentration: 30 minutes’ exposure 0.75 oz. per 1,000 
Cu... Tt. air. 


wash eyes with boric acid, skin with sodium car- 


3 minutes’ exposure 0.02 oz. per 


Munitions suitable for use: shells, small air bombs, airplane 
spray, and explosive type hand grenades. 

Marking on munitions: 2 green bands—CNS Gas, 

Protection required: Gas mask of best quality. 


The method of making the above mentioned tear gas 
solution is fully described in a U. S. Patent to Barker 
and Danner. 


Brombenzyleyanide 


Brombenzylcyanide was the most successful tear gas 
used during the World War. It has the formula 
C,H;CHBrCN, and was first prepared by Reimer in 
1881 by slowly dropping bromine into benzylcyanide. 
He reported that the vapors, even in small amounts, 
produced violent pain in the eyes. 

Army method of manufacture involves the reaction 
of two commercial products, benzyl chloride and sodium 
cyanide, forming benzyl cyanide. The benzyl cyanide 
is purified by fractional distillation under reduced pres- 
sure and then brominated by passing a warm air mix- 
ture saturated with bromine vapor through the benzyl 
cyanide at 60°C. The hydrobromic acid is recovered 
by absorption in caustic soda. 

The following are the pertinent data concerning 
brombenzylcyanide: 


Common name: tear gas. 

Chemical name: brombenzylcyanide. 

Military symbol: CA. 

Persistency, summer: several days. 

Persistency, winter: several weeks. 

Tactical classification: harassing agent. 

Physiological classification: lacrimator., 

Odor in air: like sour fruit. 

Melting point: 25° C. (77° F.). 

3oiling point: 247° C. (476° F.). 

Volatility at 20° C. (68° F.): 0.13 oz. per 1,000 cu. ft. air. 
Vapor density compared to air: 6.6. 

Density of solid at 20° C. (68° F.) : 1.47. 

Solvents for: chlorbenzene, chloroform, and chlorpicrin. 
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Action on metals: very corrosive to iron; lead or enamel lined 
shells required. 

Stability on storage: slowly decomposes. 

Action with water: slowly hydrolyzes. 

Hydrolysis product: hydrobromic acid and various compounds. 

Physiological action: causes severe lacrimation and nose irrita- 
tion. 

First aid: wash eyes with boric acid solution. 

Odor detectable at: irritates before odor can be detected. 
Lacrimatory concentration: 3 minutes’ exposure 0.0004 oz. per 
1,000 cu. ft. air. 
Lethal concentration: 

Ct tt. air. 
Method of neutralizing: alcoholic sodium hydroxide. 
Munitions suitable for use: artillery shell or airplane spray. 
Marking on munitions: 2 green bands—CA Gas. 
Protection required: gas mask; absorbents in canisters only. 


30 minutes’ exposure 0.9 oz. per 1,000 


Brombenzylcyanide was used by the French during 
the World War loaded in artillery shells. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 pounds were made at Kingsport, by the 
Army, in November 1918. Due to its action on metals 
and danger in handling, this gas will probably play a 
very minor role in any future war in which gases are 
utilized. 





Industry’s Bookshelf 


Tungsten by Colin J. Smithells, Van Nostrand & Co., 250 
Fourth ave., N. Y. C., 272 pp., $3.00. 


A revised edition of this fairly standard English work 
which covers the metallurgy, properties, and uses of a metal 
that is becoming increasingly important in the allied fields. 


Distillation by Joseph Reilly, Methuen & Co., Chemical 
Publishing Co., 148 Lafayette st., N. Y. C., 120 pp., $1.25. 


A neat little handbook of facts and figures useful alike to 
the student and plant chemist. 


The World Textile Conference by L. L. Lorwin, National 
Peace Conference, 8 W. 40 st., N. Y. C., 47 pp., 75c. 


A summary of the findings of the World Textile Con- 
ference in Washington last March for the first time. Rep- 
resentatives of government, employers and labor sat down 
and discussed a world wide economic problem. An ex- 
tremely significant little booklet. 


A Foreigner Looks at the TVA by Odett B. Keun, Long- 
mans Green & Co., 114 Fifth ave., N. Y. C., 89 pp., $1.25. 


A charming French lady who thinks with her heart taken 
for a personally conducted tour by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


Economic Balance or World War by Scoville Hamlin, 
Richard R. Smith, 120 E. 39th st., N. Y. C., 302 pp., 
$2.00. 


An exhaustive but certainly not exhausting study of the 
causes of unbalance in the present world with hints rather 
than a program for the future. 


Chemicals in War by Augustin M. Prentiss, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd st., N. Y. C., 739 pp., $7.50. 


At last—a comprehensive and satisfactory study of the 
use of chemicals in modern warfare dealing not only with 
the chemical agents employed, but with the technique of 
their use and of defense against them—an invaluable 
publication. 
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OAL tar is the condensable oil product distilled 


from coal. It consists principally of various 





aromatic hydrocarbons. The quantity relation- 
ship of these hydrocarbons depends on the coal used, 
the temperature-time factor during distillation of the 
coal, and the type of distillation apparatus used. 

Distillation may be carried out in retorts in the gas 
manufacturing process, or in “by-product” ovens where 
the coke residue is the major objective. The term “‘coal 
tar’’ comprises both 
tar. 


“oas works” tar and “coke oven” 


Coal tar first became a commodity in England early in 
the 19th century when plants began to be erected to 
make illuminating gas.* The tar was a “nuisance” by- 
product. Its early uses were principally for coating 
Prior to the middle of the 
19th century it was found that the oils distilled from 


coal tar had a preservative effect on wood, and its use 


pipés and metal surfaces. 


on piling, telegraph poles, and railway ties increased 
rapidly here and in Europe. Pitch, resulting from the 
removal of the oils from tar by distillation, was used 
(mixed with gravel) for sidewalks and later for water- 
proofing structures, and in conjunction with felt paper 
saturated with tar, “built up” roofs came into vogue, 


* British Pat. of 1681 described a method for making 
tarre out of pit-coale,” but this is assumed to have been very 
its commercial scope. 


—_— and 
imited in 
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Coal Tar 


as a 


Chemieal 
Raw 


Material 


By David W. Jayne 


VWodern recover\ coke oven. 
Photo 


by Koppers Co. 


which were called “slag”? roofs because slag was applied 
on the surface. 

None of these uses gave to coal tar the role of a 
chemical raw material. The composition of coal tar 
had been, however, a subject of chemical research in 
Europe since the middle of the 19th century, and 
through this study the development of synthetic dyes 
was started, using the chemical entities derived from 
coal tar as the materials from which were made the 
“intermediates” for the subsequent production of dyes. 
With the recovery of specific constituents for the dye- 
stuff industry, coal tar became a chemical raw material 
in England and Germany. 

The separate constituents recovered from the distil- 
lates from coal tar are a small percentage of the total 
tar, so that creosote oil for wood preservation and tar 
and pitch for road treatment and waterproofing uses, 
continued to be important. Also the hard pitch residue 
resulting from the distillation became an important com- 
modity in the production of coal briquettes. Toward 
the end of the 19th century important synthetic drugs, 
medicinal chemicals, perfumes and photographic devel- 
opers were also produced from intermediates based on 
the coal-tar hydrocarbons. Early in the 20th century 
high explosives based on hydrocarbons from coal tar or 


of the same series as those contained in coal tar were 
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developed. 


These European developments were but 
slightly reflected in the United States. 

Until the Great War, uses of tar in the United States 
were practically confined to the production of roofing 
and waterproofing products, timber preservatives (in- 
cluding wood blocks for paving), paints, and the bind- 
ing of stone roads (tar macadam). 
in open hearth steel furnaces. 


Some was burned 
Naphthalene and tar 
acids (phenols and cresols) were recovered in a small 
way, the former to make “moth balls” and the latter for 
pharmaceutical and disinfectant products. 

Coal tar thus did not become a chemical raw mate- 
rial in the United States until the war caused the devel- 
opment here of industries making dyes and other 


Table I 
Source of Coke in the United States 

By-Product Beehive 

Ovens Ovens 

1915 33.8% 66.2% 
1918 46.0 54.0 
1920 60.1 39.9 
1925 78.8 21.2 
1930 94.2 5.8 
1931 96.6 3.4 
1932 97.0 3.0 
1933 96.7 a2 
1934 96.8 3.2 
1935 97.4 2.6 
1936* 96.1 3.9 


Data from reports of Bureau of Mines. 
* Preliminary estimate. 


synthetic products derived from the products of coal 
tar distillation. Even at present the percentage of the 
total coal tar production of the United States, which 
provides materials for the synthetic chemical industry, 
is small. Nevertheless the distillation of coal tar is, 
and properly should be, classed as a chemical industry 
as its progress has depended on the application of chem- 
ical engineering to the distillation and collateral steps 
involved in making marketable products from it. 

sefore the advent of by-product recovery coke ovens, 
the only source of coal tar was from the manufacture 
of illuminating gas (coal gas). Metallurgical coke, 
when it first replaced charcoal in iron smelting, was 
made in “beehive” ovens, in which all volatile products 
were wasted as well as part of the coal which was con- 
sumed as fuel to produce coking. The by-product 
recovery coke oven was introduced late in the last cen- 
tury, and its use made rapid progress in both England 
and Germany. In England, in 1913, about 60% of the 
total coke was from by-product ovens, while in Ger- 
many substantially all coke was produced in that man- 
ner. The tar recovered from these operations was 
already an important raw material in those countries 
at the time of the war. This was equally true of other 
European steel producing countries such as Belgium 
and France. 

In the United States at that time (1915) only about 
one-third of all coke production was from by-product 
ovens; in 1918 the proportion had increased to about 
46%, and in 1935 to over 97% (Table I). 
all coke produced at present is not for metallurgical 


However, 


uses. A number of by-product coke plants have been 


built to supply gas to the public utilities (domestic and 


coo 
oe 
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industrial gas heating) and to furnish coke for domes- 
tic fuel, and other non-metallurgical uses. 

These two developments have resulted in the produc- 
tion of large amounts of tar, while the production of 
the former gas works retort tar has gradually dimin- 
ished (see Table II). The present relative annual 
production stands about 500 million gallons of coke 
oven and 30 million gallons of retort tar. 

The use of tar as fuel for open hearth furnaces by 
the steel industry grew rapidly, so that the larger por- 
tion of the tar production of the coke ovens was used 
as fuel. Statistics on coke oven tar used as fuel are 
not available prior to 1925 but the large proportion 
used as fuel in 1925 (69%) has since gradually de- 
creased to the estimated figure of 30% for 1935 (see 
Table II). 

United States tar supplies vary directly with the activ- 
ity of the steel industry, declining in years of curtailed 


Table II 


U. S. Production and Disposition of Coal Tar 
(Millions of Gallons) 


Gas Works 
Coke Oven Tar——_——__,, Tar Total 
Used As Avail- Produc- Avail- 

Production Fuel able tion able Distilled 
1925 480 330-68.7% 150 55 205 175 
1926 529 335-63.3 194 54 248 208 
1927 547 355-64.9 192 54 246 206 
1928 656 352-53.6 304 56 360 310 
1929 724 364—50.2 360 47 407 357 
1930 648 239-36.9 409 45 454 404 
1931 484 218-—45.0 266 42* 308 258 
1932 320 126-39.3 194 40* 234 184 
1933 392 168—42.8 224 id 259 219 
1934 445 145-32.5 300 on” 331 268 
1935 490 145-—29.6 345 30* 375 285 
1936 630* 3 : ree 


* Estimated. 


production, and increasing with greater steel output. 
The tar available to the tar distilling industry is also 
affected by the amount used as fuel by the steel indus- 
try. However, these factors in general coincide with 
the demand for tar for uses other than fuel, although 
there have been times when activity in one industry has 
lagged behind the other. In general, tar required for 
uses other than fuel is likely to be made available in ade- 
quate amounts because of the action of economic forces. 

Imports of crude tar are negligible. Accordingly the 
total available coal tar for the United States is the same 
as total production. 

Exports of crude coal tar are combined with refined 
coal tar (partially distilled) in the Government reports 
for 1935 and 1936, and all coal tar and coal-tar pitch 
are combined in the 1927 reports (Table III). How- 
ever, exports of crude coal tar were negligible and 
primarily to Canada until 1932 when the shortage 
abroad created a demand which caused some quantities 
to be exported from the U. S. This trade reached a 
maximum in 1933, some 30 million gallons. While 
some export to Europe continued through 1936, the 
volume was not important in the total supply of the 
United States. The considerable amounts exported in 
1932, 1933 and 1934 (principally to France) are be- 
lieved to represent accumulations during the decreased 
demand in the U. S. in the depression years. 
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All tar available for industrial use in the United 
States is not completely distilled, and the various con- 
stituents all recovered. Considerable tar is used for 
road treatment, saturation of felt for roofing, and for 


Table III 
U. S. Exports of Coal Tar ; 
Crude Crude 

Coal Tar Tar & Pitch 
BONO ssekav-wtue dae 91,569 bbls. 
EE Sea ieien ee case Seleve 66,503 * 
Eee Rigi aa 6S 673,419 bbls. 
1928 133,353 “ 
ee 106.537 °“" 
1930 86,823“ 
os 7iea7 “ 
1932 399,883 ‘“ 
1933 590,916 ‘ 
1934 479,555“ 
1935 7,529,786 gals. 
1936 11,041,626 


mixture with creosote oil for wood preservation. Most 
of such tar is “topped” (lighter distillate removed) to 
a varying extent.* 

Statistics as published (by the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion and Bureau of Mines) for the past ten years are 
not conclusive on the amount of coal tar subjected to 
practically complete distillation. Table II shows the 
author’s estimate of the tar subjected to approximately 
complete distillation in the United States from 1925-35 
(about 285 million gallons for 1935). It is from these 
amounts that products are obtained for the chemical 
industries and for wood preservation and other miscel- 
laneous uses. 

Coal tar consists of a number of hydrocarbons whose 
quantity relationship shows considerable variation. 
Laboratory work has separated and enumerated a large 
number of separate chemical entities. Commercial de- 
mand has been limited to a very few. Commercial 
methods have not therefore been developed to provide 
means of separating the constituents one from the other 
except in a limited way. 

While crude coke oven tar when subjected to a solvent 
extraction leaves only 3 to 10% insoluble, which in- 
soluble is termed “free carbon,” the process of distilla- 
tion “cracks” the hydrocarbons to fixed gases and 
higher molecular substances so that the residue from 
distillation (pitch) which is a solid substance at air 
temperature, comprises 30 per cent. or more depending 
on the distillation equipment used, and on the original 
tar charged. Sixty per cent. (60%) is high for the 
average yield of oil distillate from complete tar distil- 
lation. Up to the present, pitch is not a “chemical” 
product, nor is it used as a material from which to obtain 
a product used in the chemical industries. It is fre- 
quently further subjected to heat to produce pitch coke 
and additional liquid hydrocarbons. 

The liquid fractions from distillation are the source 
of the few commercially recovered hydrocarbons used 
in the chemical industries, but the great bulk of these 


fractions is used for wood preservation. The products 


* Some of the tar used as fuel by the steel industries is also “topped.” 

+ Partial distillation of tar for some uses provides distillates containing 
the lower boiling products such as tar acids and naphthalene, thegeby 
increasing the available sources of supply of these products. 
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commercially recovered from these fractions are present 
in the following approximate percentages in the orig- 
inal coke oven tar: (see note) 


Naphthalene 5 to 15% 
(Probable average 6 to 8%) 

Anthracene lto 2% 

Phenanthrene 2to 5% 

Carbazol to 2% 

Phenolic bodies : l1to 5% 

Pyridine & basic bodies Lito 5% 


Note: The reported amount of these products in tar varies widely, 
and the table here shown attempts only to indicate the approximate range. 
Certain tars, for example retort coal tar, will show results ‘varying con- 
siderably from the above figures, as will also occasional tars produced 
under unusual conditions. 


At present, anthracene, carbazol and phenanthrene are 
not recovered in this country to any extent, but 
abroad. 


are 
However, there is no substantial present 
of phenanthrene even abroad. 


use 


Naphthalene and the phenolic bodies corresponding 
to the total content of the coal tar distilled in the United 
States are not currently recovered. It is evident there- 
fore, that products derived directly from coal tar for 
use as chemical raw materials, represent but a small 
percentage of the total U. S. possible tar production. 

In addition to these specific chemical compounds 
commercially recovered from U. S. coal tar, there is a 
large volume of creosote oil. Probably 35% of the 
tar distilled here represents the yield of creosote oil 
marketed for wood preservation. 

Reports to the Bureau of Mines of prices received by 
coke oven operations in recent years and in several 
‘arlier years are as follows: 


1935 4.1c per gal. 1931 4.6c per gal. 
1934 3.9¢c ae 1930 4.9¢ ~ 
1933 3.7¢ . 1925 4.9¢ 

1932 4.0c 1920 3.7¢ 


Since they represent the average per gallon received 
for both fuel tar and tar sold for distillation, these 
prices are significant only of the trend and approxi- 
mate extent of the rise and fall. It is probable that tar 
sold to the tar distilling industry brought slightly higher 
prices than the above averages. 

The two major products of coal tar distillation are 
creosote oil and pitch. Neither are properly chemical 
raw materials. Creosote oil is used widely for wood 
preservation, the quantity consumed in the United 
States now approximating 125 million gallons, having 
reached a peak in 1928 of about 200 million gallons. 
Present U. S. production is about 90 million gallons, 
the balance being imported. Pitch, in the United States 
is used for roofing, waterproofing, filler in paving 
blocks, binder for bituminous concrete paving, as a 
binder for carbon electrodes, cores, targets (“clay 
pigeons’) and battery boxes, and for protective paints. 
Some quantities have been used as pulverized fuel. It 
is exported for use in making fuel briquettes. 
is also produced pitch coke. 


From it 


Some relatively small quantities of special oil frac- 
tions are used in the manufacture of disinfectants, but 
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the uses of the chemical products separated from coal 
tar are substantially as follows: 

Phenolic bodies (phenol, cresol and higher homo- 
logues )—disinfectants, lubricating oil purification, ore 
flotation, and resins of the phenol-formaldehyde type. 
(Synthetic phenol supplies the major requirements of 
the latter field and also of the manufacture of dye inter- 
mediates). Recently a process has come into use em- 
ploying a solution of the sodium phenolates for the 
removal of hydrogen sulfide from vapors of petroleum 
cracking operations. 

Basic Bodies (pyridine, picolene, etc.)—Pyridine was 
used as a denaturant for ethyl alcohol for some years, 
but except for a minor use in a few formulas for spe- 
cially denatured alcohol it has practically no substantial 
use today in the United States. The probability that 
anthracene will again be recovered from coal tar in the 
United States in the near future will provide some 
outlet, as pyridine is used in anthracene purification. 

Naphthalene—This substance is of major importance 
to the chemical industries. From it are produced many 
primarily beta-naphthol, 
naphthylamine and phthalic anhydride. The latter is 
important, not only as a source of anthraquinone (a dye 
intermediate), but also of the so-called “glyptal” resins 
which are entering more and more widely into the quick 
drying finishes (enamels). 


dye intermediates, alpha 


A number of other chem- 
ical uses consume naphthalene, for example, a chlor- 
naphthalene wax, a hydrogenated naphthalene wetting 
agent, and other naphthalene compounds. It 
used extensively as a protection against moths. 
While anthracene, carbazol, and phenanthrene (recov- 


is still 


ered together from the “anthracene oil fraction” in tar 
distillation) are not at present recovered in the United 
States in any quantity there is reason to expect that these 
substances will be recovered to meet an expected de- 
mand. Phenanthrene has no important chemical use. 
Anthracene is an alternative material for the production 
of anthraquinone. Carbazol, separated from anthra 
cene in the latter’s purification, has some demand for a 
special class of dyestuffs. 

Very few of the hydrocarbons in coal tar are at pres- 
ent recovered as separate products in the U. S. How- 
ever, it is not visionary to hold the opinion that in the 
future the recovery of more of the specific chemical en- 
tities will be practiced. This will depend on a demand 
from the chemical industry to provide raw materials for 
the manufacture of new dyes, new pharmaceuticals, new 
flavor and perfume chemicals, and new solvents. Syn- 
thesis of other new products in unpredictable flelds ap- 
pears also a possibility. Anthracene and carbazol nota- 
bly may become important. Other hydrocarbons, now 
separated to some extent in Europe, may also come into 
demand sufficiently to warrant their recovery here. [x- 
amples are acenaphthene, fluorene, and possibly pyrene. 
Certain liquid portions may have utility as specia! sol- 
vents. The coking of pitch has produced resinous 
bodies for which a use may be found, or from which 


usable modification can be made by chemical processing. 
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3enzene, toluene and xylene are not at present derived 
from coal tar, all early references to coal tar products 
include these important aromatic hydrocarbons. It is 
therefore pertinent to refer to them as supplementing 
the previous statements. Gas works tar in Great Britain 
in the early days did serve as a source of these low 
boiling hydrocarbons, although most of the amounts 
produced in the distillation of the coal were carried 
along dissolved in the gas, and were the principal illumi- 
nant in the gas. As gas is now sold on a heat unit 
basis instead of a candle power basis, the great bulk of 
“stripped” of its content of these hydro- 
The operations of stripping the gas, and in 
most cases the production of the separate refined 
products benzene, toluene and solvent naphtha (princi- 
pally the xylenes), are conducted by the coke oven oper- 
ators and these products are sold by them to the consum- 
ing industries. 


coke oven gas is 


carbons. 


The relationship of the “crude light 
oil” which is stripped from the gas and then separated 
into benzene, toluene, etc., to tar production of U. S. 
coke ovens is about one gallon of light oil to three and 
one-half gallons of tar. Some crude naphthalene is 
also recovered from the gas at the coke oven plants. If 
these products derived from the distillation of coal are 
included in the contribution of that operation to the raw 
materials for chemical industry, the importance of the 
industry of coal distillation to the chemical industry is 
considerably enhanced. 


Zine Industry in 1936 


The year 1936 marked the fourth year of improvement in the 
zinc industry from the low point reached in 732, as indicated 
in part by preliminary figures received from producers. Pro- 
duction of metallic zinc from domestic ores climbed to a new 
high since ’29, while recovery of metal from foreign ores 
declined sharply. 
recorded since ’29. 


Production of redistilled zinc was the largest 

Indicated deliveries of primary zinc to con- 
sumers advanced to 513,000 tons, or within, 10 per cent. of the 
record for ’29. Stocks of slab zinc reached a new low since 
28 and were only a little more than one and one-half times the 
approximate average monthly consumption indicated for ’36. 
Imports of zinc in ore dropped to an insignificant figure while 
imports of slab zinc increased sharply. Exports of slab and 
rolled zinc declined somewhat but exports of zinc with benefit 
of drawback were nearly quadrupled, according to a report 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

The output of primary metallic zinc from domestic ores in 
’36, as reported by producers from figures of actual production 
for eleven months and estimates for December, was about 491,- 
500 short tons, an increase of 19 per cent. over the 412,184 tons 
produced in 35. Production of slab zinc from foreign ores in 
36 amounted to little more than 300 tons, a sharp drop from 
the 8,450 tons reported for ’°35. The domestic primary produc- 
tion was the largest recorded since ’29, being slightly in excess 
of that made in ’30. Owing to the greatly reduced recovery of 
metal from foreign ores, however, total primary production from 
domestic and foreign sources in ’36 was lower than in ’30, but 
was larger than in any other year since ’29. 

Of the total output of primary material in ’36, about 126,600 
tons were electrolytic zinc, of which 105,600 tons were produced 
in Montana and 21,000 tons in Idaho. 
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The Patman Law 
Shows its Teeth 


William W. Wright Reviews the 
Complaints Issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission from the 
Chemical Point of View 


O chemical company has as yet been “brought 

upon the carpet” by a complaint issued by the 

Federal Trade Commission under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. For the moment at least there 
appears small prospect of any such complaint. This 
for two reasons. In the first place, test cases are 
apparently to be made in retail trades and secondly the 
possibility of finding a serious and clear-cut violation 
in the sales records of the chemical industry seem 
reasonably remote. 

Nevertheless, the complaints entered are extremely 
illuminating. Especially is this so if we attempt the 
not-too-easy task of translating their inner meaning 
into the terms of chemical sales conditions. 

The law was written with an eye upon the alleged 
abuses in the chain store field that are assumed to be 
unfair competition in restraint of the trade of the small 
independent merchant. Since it is at this point that 
the law impinges upon public interest, at least in-so-far 
as the ordinary citizen is personally concerned, it is 
doubtless good strategy to bring the early cases in this 
sector of the law’s jurisdiction. 

There is still a chance that certain sections of the law 
may be changed. Furthermore, some clearer definition 
of its scope and action in the industrial field may be 
forthcoming. Under a law that uses the language of 
retail trade and has been specific only in the conditions 
commonly surrounding retail selling conditions, a test 
case in industrial sales would assuredly raise perplex- 
ing questions of definitions. Such argument, even if 
it did not degenerate quickly into legal quibbling, would 
obscure the point at issue, make the outcome highly 
dubious, and might well establish some precedents that 
could be uncomfortably embarrassing to the Commission 
and the Courts. 

Even disregarding these questions of expedient policy 
(which the Federal Trade Commission is plainly not 
ignoring), it would be very unlikely that the earliest in- 
dustrial cases would be brought against chemical com- 
panies. The industry is in the limelight in Wall Street 
and it is the target of pacifists for its munitions poten- 
tialities ; but it is not conspicuous as the steel and motor 
industries are and it has not the political possibilities 
that lie in the coal, petroleum, or utility fields. 

Even greater immunity is due to the fact that the 
production processes and the uses of chemicals make it 
excessively difficult to determine and assign a cash 
measure to chemical price discriminations. The old 
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story that the buttons on a blue serge suit cost many 
times as much as the dyes in its cloth, is a good instance 
of this point. A difference of ten cents a hundred 
pounds in the price of caustic soda is an infinitely small 
sum in a cake of soap, a figure so infinitesimal that it 
might be turned from an argument to an absurdity in 
court. 

Finally the larger chemical companies have taken the 
Patman Law seriously and there is plenty of good 
evidence that the industry has tried to the best of its 
knowledge and belief to live up to the terms of the 
law. This is important. Obviously the last thing the 
friends of the new law want at this time is a conviction 
for an honest misunderstanding of this hard-to-under- 
stand statute. As the N.R.A. pants presser demon- 
strated, such a victory is a defeat for any legislation of 
dubious popularity. 

The Government is still feeling its way along in the 
administration of the Patman Law. Therefore, its first 
citations are of unusual interest. They reveal what the 
Federal Trade Commission thinks about the Act and 
what practices it considers violations. 

Complaints made to date fall into three classes: 
quantity discounts, brokerage commissions, allowances 
for services. All these are within the realm of chemical 
sales. As such they are all of interest alike to chemical 
sellers and chemical buyers. 

Notably close to chemical interest are the complaints 
against Bird & Son and the two cheese companies, 
Kraft-Phenix and Shefford. In these cases openly 
known price schedules, with specified discounts for 
given quantities, are held to be discriminatory. These 
schedules were as follows: 


Floor-coverings: Bird & Son 


Heavy Light 
Weight Weight 
(Neponset) (Economy) 
9x 12 Rugs 9x 12 Rugs 
Retailers—less than 15 rolls $4.85 Net $3.72 Net 
—15 to 29 rolls 4.54 * 343°" 
—30 to 49 rolls meee ; 4.42 x” ie 
re —50 to 74 rolls . 4.33 3.46 ° 
“ ~—75 to 99 rolls ‘ ee 4.28 324°" 
bs —100 rolls or more ...... 4.24 car 
Wholesalers ...... Piola races dees Kab 4 2.71 ‘ 
Mail Order Houses—(Warehouse & Car- 
TOGAN  COUNETIIOMNO FS 6, 65-5 fa. 15., 0:0 w oases ; 3.6 2.7 
Mail Order Houses—(Retail Stores) .... 3.82 “* 2.85 


5 Lb. Cheeses: Shefford Cheese Co. 
S 10:29 POUnGS 2. sce cece aie ae ease ee eae 1 cent off Unit Price per Ib. 
J KO SA ES Gc rane Goce amnnasencades er ey ee _ ae ers 
ERC Cr 20 REN ecard wo ek Kee Pa wks gas Soe se _ tlic 
POEs Ox dank ence hnes aleeeae weed a= 6. COS “ sige bets 


Similar discounts applied to 3 pound cheeses and for package goods, a 
discount of 15% was given to purchasers of more than $100 per week. 

The Kraft-Phenix discounts on five pound cheeses were the same as in 
Shefford, and a 5 per cent. discount was allowed for purchases of $100 
or more per week requiring one delivery, and another 5 per cent. discount 
to group purchasers buying $100 or more volume per week requiring 
store-door delivery and one billing. 


The fundamental similarity between these price 
schedules and those adopted for numerous heavy and 
fine chemicals is self evident. But the point at issue is 
whether or not the differentials are so great as to con- 
stitute unfair discrimination against the small buyer and / 
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or too great to be fully justified by the actual savings 
in selling costs to the large buyers. 

3ecause the Biddle Purchasing Company has for 
years done more or less buying in the chemical and allied 
fields, the complaint against them is of interest. It is 
charged that this company received orders from mem- 
bers of a buying group to purchase groceries and food- 
stuffs. 
sellers. 


These orders were transmitted to a group of 
In the delivery of commodities from one or 
more of the sellers to one or more of the buyers, by 
means of the purchasing services of the respondent as 
agent for the buyers, the sellers paid to the respondent 
a so-called brokerage fee or commission, which was 
usually between one and five per cent. of the quoted 
sales price. The Commission holds that the payment 
of commissions by the sellers to the buyers, through an 
intermediary, and the receiving of such fees and com- 
missions through such intermediary, violated the Act. 

The case of the U. S. Quarry Tile Company might 
find a parallel in some of the arrangements with local 
chemical distributors. This alleged price discrimination 
was brought about by allowing a 15 per cent. discount 
on all glazed tile, regardless of quantity sold to so- 
called wholesalers, which discount was denied to tile 
The complaint also alleges that the so- 
called wholesalers were in fact retailers reselling tile 
to the ultimate consumer in direct competition with the 
tile contractors. This raises the question of direct com- 
petition between different types of distributors, receiv- 
ing different discounts, but selling the same trade in 
the same market. 


contractors. 


Save by stretching the meaning “demonstrators” and 
“advertising allowances” to cover technical advice or 
service, the cases against Bourjois, Hudnut, Elmo, and 
Coty have no meaning to the chemical buyer or seller. 
This is certainly one of the moot points in the Act. It 
is one of considerable importance in the chemical field 
where technical aid in the use of chemicals is a well 
established custom. More than this, such services are 
essential in the introduction of new chemicals and to 
curtail them would be a curb upon chemical progress 
which many chemical makers feel would be a very 
severe handicap to their customers and ultimately to the 
disadvantage of the consumer. 

While none of the twenty complaints entered by the 
Federal Trade Commission under the Patman Act are 
directly applicable either in terms or in conditions to 
the ordinary sales methods of the chemical industry, 
nevertheless no chemical purchaser or chemical sales 
manager can fail to see the analogy in the cases whose 
salient points have been reviewed here. It is well to 
get these points at issue clearly in mind. They con- 
stitute the basis upon which the Commission is proceed- 
ing. They indicate the type of practices they are 
attempting to stop. They are to date the only inter- 
pretation we have from the Government of the ground 
covered by the Act and how its provisions are to be 
enforced. 
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Names of the Month— 


A Current Supplement to the Chemical Who’s Who 
BAKER, Walter Campbell, major general, Chf. C.W.S., 
U.S.A.; b- Chester, Pa., 22 Sept. 1877; mar. Frances Cham- 
pion Bradley, Savannah, Ga., 9 June 1908; educat., Coast 
Artillery Schl. 1910; Army War Coll. 1923; Command 
and General Staff Schl. 1924; Army Industrial Coll. 
1925; Chemical Warfare Schl. 1933. Spanish-Am. War, 
vol. Nov. 1896; appt. 2nd Lt. U.S.A. 1902; Ordnance 
officer, 88 div. 1917-18; asst. chf. Transport Service 1918-20; 
transf. Coast Artillery to C.W.S. 1920; Command Edge- 
wood Arsenal 1927-29; asst. chf. C.W.S. in chg. Pro- 
curement 1929-33; chem. officer, Ist Corps Area 1933-37; 
chf. C.W.S. 1937; Distinguished Service Medal 1920. 
Clubs: St. Nicholas (N.Y.); Army & Navy; Army & Navy 
Country. Hobbies: fishing, hiking. 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





Address. Munitions 


DOAN, Wilson I., mgr. Chgo. off., Dow Chemical Co.; 
b- North Bend, Nebr., 29 Oct. 1885; mar. Naomi B. Staples, 
Indianapolis, 12 Nov. 1917, 1 dau.; educat. Univ. Nebr.; 
Univ. Mich., LL.B. 1909. Memb. A.C.S.; Chgo. Drug & 
Chem. Assn.; Masons. Clubs: University (St. Louis); 
Norwood Hills Country, Univ. Mich. Hobby: golf. Ad- 
dress: 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


KLEINHANS, Hugo Lewis, pres., Charles Cooper & Co.; 
b- N. Y. City, 19 Mar. 1872; mar. L. Meta Wackenhuth, 
Newark, N. J., 9 May 1906, 2 sons, 1 dau.; educat., Univ. 
Freiburg & Munich, Germany. Charles Cooper & Co., v-p. 
1900, pres. 1912 to date. Hobby: 
Address: 194 Worth St., N. Y. City. 


chemical business. 


LIPMAN, Jacob G., dean of agric., Rutgers Univ.; dir., 
N. J. Agric. Exp. Sta.; b- Friedrichstadt, Latvia, 18 Nov. 
1874; mar. Cecelia Rosenthal, 3 sons.; educat., Baron de 
Hirsch Agric. Schl. 1894; Rutgers, B.Sc. 1898; Cornell, 
A.M. 1900, Ph.D. 1903; Rutgers, Hon. D.Sc. 1923; Catholic 
Univ. of Santiago (Chile), Hon. Doctor, 1930. N. J. Agric. 
Exp. Sta., asst. chem. 1898-99, soil chem. and _ bacteriolo- 
gist 1901 to date, dir. 1913 to date; Rutgers Univ., instr. 
agric. chem. 1902-06, asst. prof. agr. 1906-07, assoc. prof. 
1907-10, prof. soil fertility and bacteriology 1910-13, prof. 
agr. 1913 to date, dean of agric. 1915 to date; Univ. IIl., 
lecture, 1906; Cornell 1906, Univ. Tenn. 1900, 1910; Ia. Agr. 
Coll. 1910; Univ. Nebr. 1911. U.S.A., spec. investigator 
1918-19; U.S.D.A., collaborator; N. J. State Planning Bd.; 
Bd. of Education, New Brunswick; Nat’! Comm. on Rural 
Scouting; Nat’l Comm. on Soil Erosion; Allegheny Forest 
Res. Adv. Council. Author of Bacteria In Relation to 
Country Life, 1908; Laboratory Guide of Soil Bacteriology, 
1912; num. tech. papers on 
agronomy. Work on the use of chemical fertilizers in agri- 
culture. Memb. Nat’l Res. Council; A.A.A.S. 
100); Am. Pub. Health Assn.; Internat. Soc. Soil Sci., 
(Pres. 1924-27); A.C.S.; Am. Soc. Agron.; Official Agr. 
Chem.; Soc. Amer. Bacteriologists; N. J. Health & Sanitary 
Assn. (Pres. 1936-37); N. J. Chem. Soc.; Internat. Commis. 
Agr. Ecology; Agr. History Soc.; Sigma Xi; Phi Beta 
Kappa; Alpha Zeta; Phi Gamma Delta. Clubs: Chemists’ 
(N. Y.); Cosmos (Washington); Phi Gamma Delta (N. Y.); 
Rutgers Faculty. Hobbies: collecting stamps, old books 
and old furniture. Address: College Farm, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.. N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta. 


soils, soil bacteriology and 


(com. of 


WINKLER, Eli, exec. v-p., Columbia Alkali Corp.; b- Cin- 
cinnati, 23 Sept. 1873; mar. Selma Einstein, Cleveland, 
April 12, 1900; 1 son, 1 dau.; educat., H. S. Isaac Winkler 
& Bro. Co., pres.; Columbia Alkali Corp., exec. v-p. Memb. 
Chemists’ Club; Rockefeller Center Club. Address: 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. City. 
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Mixing nitrated cotton linters with camphor and plasticizers— first step in the manufacture 
of Pyralin at du Pont’s Arlington, N. J., plant. 


A Digest of New Methods 


and Equipment for Chemical Makers 
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BICHROMATE OF SODA 
BICHROMATE OF POTASH 
CHROMATE OF SODA 
CHROMATE OF POTASH 
AMMONIUM BICHROMATE 


PRIOR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 


STANDARD CHROMATE DIVISION 
Diamond Alkali Company, Painesville, Ohio 














New Butane Reeovery Equipment 
to Meet Increasing Demand 
By Mitehell Tucker 


EVELOPMENTS in polymerization have greatly in- 

creased the demand for butane and propane gases. 

This need was at first supplied from refinery gases only, 
but its influence is now felt in the natural gasoline industry. 
It has been reliably reported that the potential supply of poly- 
merized gasoline available from the residue gas of several 
hundred natural gasoline plants exceeds the total natural gaso- 
line now being compressed or absorbed from gas in the plant 
operations. This estimate includes the butane and propane re- 
moved from the finished gasoline which heretofore has largely 
been wasted. 

In the East Texas field, nine of the 18 natural gasoline plants 
are now either equipped, or are installing facilities, to process 
and maintain these lighter products in a liquid form. For two 
reasons this pioneer step has been taken in East Texas. First, 
the casinghead gas from the highly saturated Woodbine sand is 
very rich in butane and propane content, and possibly represents 
the world’s greatest reserve of these products; and second, 
elaborate facilities have been installed to gather and transport 
these volatile liquids to a polymerization plant where they can 
be manufactured into finished gasolines. 

The initial step in this East Texas development was made 
when Humble announced construction of a new polymerization 
plant at Baytown, thereby establishing a demand for the butane 
and propane. 

To supply this newly created demand, Humble enlarged its 
London 10,000,000-foot compression and absorption plant to 
16,000,000 capacity, and its Kilgore 5,000,000-foot capacity plant 
of the same type to 7,000,000-foot capacity. Facilities were 
added at London to recover propanes, butanes, and related gases 
by the refrigerant method. Residue gases from Kilgore are 
run to London for this cutting. 

Hanlon-Buchanan enlarged its 15,000,000-foot absorption plant 
at Gladewater to recover these gases by the same process, 
followed by Gregg-Tex Gasoline Co., which added fractionating 
equipment to its 15,000,000-foot compression plant northeast of 
Gladewater for the recovery of butane and lighter gases. The 
Sabine Valley Gasoline Co. 11,000,000-foot compression plant at 
Kilgore was next to install similar equipment. Humble then 
purchased General American Oil Co.’s 10,000,000-foot compres- 
sion plant and all connections at Overton. Residue gases from 
this plant are also run to Kilgore for a second processing. 

Parade Gasoline Co. has just completed installation of its 
“Butane Recovery Systems,” employing the refrigerant method, 
at its 11,000,000-foot compression and absorption plant at Joiner- 
ville. Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. is installing high-pressure absorp- 
tion equipment for this same purpose at its 8,500,000-foot absorp- 
tion plant at Greggton. Lisbon Gasoline Co. 6,000,000-foot 
Joinerville plant recently installed a high-pressure butane re- 
covery system. 

The recovery system at the Lisbon plant differs from all 
others in that it is designed to recover the butane separately 
from the remaining natural gas, while all other recovery systems 
are designed to liquefy all available gases in a mixture for 
transportation and later separation. 

The Lisbon plant was formerly what might be called a frac- 
tionating plant, and was transformed into a_ high-pressure 
absorption plant by the addition of more heat exchanger 
equipment, another still, and an increase from 150 to 1,000 b.hp. 
capacity. At the first tower the gas is depropanized, then run 


to the second fractionating or absorber 


tower, where the 
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butane cut is taken off the top, 
and the gasoline mixtures below. 
No steps are made to stabilize 
the propane gases here, and the 
butane and mixtures 
are sold to Warren Petroleum 


gasoline 


Co. in their respective forms. 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co.’s butane 
recovery system may be con- 
sidered separate and distinct from the remainder of the plant 
Residue gas from stabilizer and residue system is to be boosted 
by three newly installed compressors to about 250 pounds, thence 
to the high-pressure absorber, using more oil at this pressure 
than in the original process and going one step further in 
desaturating the gas. After separating the absorbing oil from 
the butane mixtures by a separate distillation unit, the gasoline 
is run to a depropanizer to stabilize to a point where it can 
be handled by present facilities. New spheroids are being in- 
stalled, to make processing and storage of lighter gasoline 
possible. 
Parade Gasoline Co. refrigerant recovery system is quite 
similar to Humble and Hanlon-Buchanan plants. All 26-pound 
gasoline and a large part of the butanes are taken off on thi 
first stage absorption. 
to the 


Gases from this process are then directed 


second stage propane refrigerant unit (low-pressure). 


The low temperature here is provided by the propane gases 
themselves as they are released in the propane feeder co'umn, 
where the gas expands, chills and goes one step farther in 
its desaturation. The heavier propanes and a cleaner recovery 
of butane is obtained by this process. 

No actual record is available of increased yield from plants 
now employing the various types of butane recovery systems, 
but one plant which formerly made from 3 to 3'4 gallons of 
26-70 gasoline per 1,000 feet of gas before installation of the 
system is now obtaining about 7% gallons of natural gasoline 
and butane-propane mixtures per 1,000 feet. 
the yield per 1,000 feet is practically doubled. There is probably 
no typical fractional analysis of East Texas gas, due to varying 
conditions throughout this extensive field, but the 


In other words, 


following 
gives a general idea of the casinghead gas saturation from 
samples taken in the Joinerville area: 


Per cent. by volume 
Sample No.1 Sample No. 2 


Methane 51.78 53.04 
Ethane 12.05 42.25 
Propane 19.16 18.65 
Tso-Butane 3.37 3.30 
N-Butane . ; 7.99 7.8 

Tso-Pentane 2.41 35 
N-Pentane . , 1.49 1.69 
Hexanes plus 1.75 1.8 


Abstracted from Gas & Oil Journal, p. 85, May 20, 1937 


New Tin-Germanium Alloys 


Alloys formed by the addition to tin of low-melting metals, 
such as bismuth, antimony, lead, cadmium and zinc, have been 
studied extensively and a systematic investigation of the alloys 
of tin with germanium and with beryllium has been carried out. 
The work was undertaken for the International Tin Research 
and Development Council by Guertler and 
M. Pirani at the Institut fur Angewand te Metallkunde in 
3erlin and published as Technical Publication, Ser. A, No. 50. 
The alloys consist of crystals of germanium in a ground-mass of 
tin containing 0.1-0.1 per cent. of germanium. Addition of 0.35 
per cent. of germanium to tin increases the Brinell hardness by 
100 per cent., decreases the ductility by 20 per cent., and 
decreases the bending strength by 50 per cent. 
of tin-beryllium alloys is also described. Addition of 0.2 per 
cent. beryllium to tin increases the hardness but little. 


Professor W. 
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Storing Dyestuffs 


To obtain a color true to sample, the necessary requirement is 
the use of an absolutely reliable dyestuff. Unpleasant surprises 
can be had as regards the shade and depth of the color, when a 
dyestuff is used that, owing to careless treatment during stor- 
age, may no longer be considered quite true to type. Dyestuffs 
are standardized by their producers, as to shade and the regula- 
tion intensity, with meticulous precision. And it is the con- 
sumer’s duty to see to it by careful treatment and handling 
that the quality of the dyestuff does not deteriorate. Whenever 
possible, the tins or barrels of dyestuff should be stored in a 
room separate from the dyehouse, for instance, the sample room, 
in order to prevent the steam and fumes of the dyehouse from 
affecting the dyestuff. The temperature in the storage room 
should be low and as even as feasible, and the danger of freezing 
should be obviated as far as possible. The conducting of steam 
pipes through the room is likewise undesirable, since this also 
causes changes in the atmospheric humidity. Increasing humid- 
ity will make powdered dyestuffs pasty, and too dry an atmos- 
phere will dry out dyestuffs in paste form. In the latter case, 
it is difficult to recondition the finely and evenly dispersed dye- 
stuff paste. The same is also true should the paste be frozen in 
cold weather, as, when it is melted, a homogeneous preparation 
is not readily obtained, since freezing frequently causes forma- 
tion of sediment and disintegration. The best thing to do is to 
melt the paste gradually by applying mild heat, and to stir it 
well before use. 

Dyestuffs in powder form should be stored in closed tins, that 
is, the lids should be kept on. It is a regrettable fact that dye- 
stuffs that are used often, especially those needed for shading, 
are frequently allowed to stand open. It should be considered 
that some types not only dust very easily, but at the same time 
they tend to absorb atmospheric moisture and therefore to coagu- 
late. Such hygroscopic dyestuffs are the cause of difficulties in 
dissolving and weighing. 

It is advisable to store paste dyestuffs separate from the 
powder kind. To prevent their drying up, the usual procedure 
is to spread a damp cloth over the top of the barrel and then 
to put the cover over the cloth. Whenever dyestuff paste is 
weighed, the entire content must be thoroughly stirred to make 
sure that the required quantity will be homogeneous. This 
offers a guarantee that, as regards the yield, the last batch of 
the barrel will be quite the same as the first—Translated and 
reprinted from Deutsche Fdarber-Zeitung by Dyestuffs, Mar., 
‘0/7; DOU. 


Antimony Health Hazards 


Chief health hazard with antimony and its compounds is 
poisoning by inhalation, the materials often being in powder 
form or becoming finely pulverized in use. There is also danger 
of swallowing the powder and of the contamination of food, 
tobacco, and water. Absorption through the skin may occur 
when using alloys or accelerators, or working with pewter or 
when using an oil or greasy substance in conjunction with these 
operations. 

There are two forms of poisoning, acute and chronic. The 
symptoms of acute poisoning are violent irritation of mouth, 
nose, stomach and intestines; vomiting, purging with bloody 
stools; slow pulse and low blood pressure; slow, shallow breath- 
ing; coma and convulsions sometimes followed by death from 
cardiac and respiratory exhaustion. The symptoms of chronic 
poisoning are dryness of throat; pain on swallowing; occasional 
vomiting and persistent nausea; susceptibility to fainting ; 
diarrhoea; loss of appetite and weight; giddiness; dermatitis, 
either pustular or ulcerative; anemia. Such cases as those last 
mentioned may become acute, and death may result because of 
exhaustion. 

The symptoms of antimony poisoning may be mistaken for 
those of lead or arsenic poisoning. In case of any symptoms 
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of poisoning, however slight, the patient should be removed 
from contact with the chemical and placed in the care of doctor. 

All antimony and its compounds should be carefully handled 
to avoid the raising of a dust. The hands and arms of workers 
should be protected, and if exposure is severe or long, respira- 
tors should be worn. When soluble compounds are used, ex- 
posed parts of the body must be protected by rubber gloves, 
waterproof clothing, or the use of a protective ointment. Where 
such compounds as the oxides and sulfides are used in quan- 
tities, individuals should work only two or three days a week 
on the job. 

No food should be kept or eaten in the workroom, and 
workers should thoroughly wash hands and face before eating 
or drinking. Overalls or other suitable protection should be 
supplied and frequently laundered. All workers using antimony 
or any of its compounds should be medically examined at regu- 
lar intervals.—IJndustrial Safety Bulletin, Ap. issue. 


Care of Platinum Vessels 


Platinum is unattacked by any single acid, but (like gold and 
silver) is dissolved readily by aqua regia. It can be heated up to 
its melting point in air or oxygen without oxidizing, but when 
heated in the presence of highly carburetted gases, it takes up 
carbon, part of which remains in solid solution, the rest being 
precipitated as graphite on cooling, with the consequent em- 
brittlement of the apparatus. Thus excessive heating, for 
example, in the reducing flame of a Bunsen should be avoided. 
Moreover platinum at high temperature is permeable to hydro- 
gen which diffuses through the metal and in prolonged ignitions 
may cause errors in analyses by reducing oxides that may be 
present. In addition, the reduced metal may attack the platinum 
to form low melting alloys. The diffusion of hydrogen is aug- 
mented by the relatively rapid grain growth of platinum on 
prolonged heating at high temperatures. 

The development of this coarse grain structure is the common 
cause of failure in platinum crucibles, since it causes any brittle 
impurities present to segregate to the grain boundaries. The 
addition of iridium, or preferably rhodium to platinum, tends 
to restrain grain growth and to diminish the grain size of the 
recrystallized metal, but the safest course is to avoid prolonged 
heating at temperatures above 1,000° C. 

At high temperatures platinum is attacked by arsenic, selenium 
and mixtures of their compounds, or of those of sulfur or 
phosphorus, with reducing agents, as well as by fused caustic 
alkalis, alkali nitrates and cyanides. Metals such as lead, tin, 
zinc and bismuth, should not be heated in platinum crucibles 
and dishes, as they readily form low-melting alloys with the 
platinum. 

Hot crucibles and dishes should always be placed upon some 
clean refractory material to cool and not upon a metallic sur- 
face, especially rusty iron, where they are likely to pick up 
impurities. After use, the apparatus can be kept in excellent 
shape by placing it in box-wood formers which are supplied 
by the makers of the apparatus. 


Best Cleaning Materials 


The best materials for cleaning platinum and other precious 
metal apparatus are alumina and heavy magnesia of the grade 
used for polishing. Silver sand may be used so long as it is 
borne in mind that an extremely hard material is being used 
against a soft metal. Care should be taken that the platinum 
is not unduly scratched, and only the finest grade of sand with 
the particles well rounded and free from sharp edges should 
be used. In many cases, sand or similar abrasives are not 
If the apparatus cannot be cleaned with alumina 
or magnesia, satisfactory results can be obtained by fusing 
potassium bisulfate or carbonate in the crucible or dish—Chemi- 
cal Age, p. 369, 24 Ap. ’37. 


necessary. 
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Wetting and Detergency 





A Symposium of Modern Practice 


The following abstracts from a symposium on the technical 
knowledge up-to-date on the problems of wetting and detergency 
held at the Imperial College (London) of Science and Tech- 
nology is reprinted from the Dyer & Textile Printer, Mar. 1937. 


Chemistry of Wetting-Out Agents 


Fatty acid salts were the original type of wetting agent and 
their stability in hard water, solubility and wetting power can 
be changed by alterations in the chain length, by introduction of 
dcuble bonds, by the formation of amine salts and by sulfona- 
tions. The importance of solubility and balance was discussed. 

The inherent disability of the soaps, namely precipitation by 
lime, can be largely overcome by blocking the carboxylic acid 
group by amidation, esterification or reduction of the alcohol. 
The introduction of a sulfonic acid group is a method applic- 
able to compounds containing a double bond, aromatic ring or 
halogen atom; alcohols can be esterified with sulfuric or phos- 
phoric acids, or organic acids containing solubilizing groups— 
citric and sulfo-acetic acids. Amino compounds include an 
important group of wetting agents. Straight chain and cyclo 
aliphatic amines are stable in hard water, while many quater- 
nary ammonium salts are effective in acid neutral or alkaline 
solutions. Cyclic amines, iminazoles, thioazoles or oxazoles 
form the basis of other agents. Mercaptans and phenols can 
replace the normal alcohols in many cases and _ sulfurated 
petroleum fractions are well-known and contain no carboxyl 
group. Ethers too are employed and have the advantage of 
insensibility to alkali; the related acetals and the condensation 
products of aldehydes and amines have recently been utilized. 
By Hi. B.. Dean. B.Se., Fied., ALE. 


Wetting and Deflocculation 


A permanent dispersion of a solid powder in a liquid is 
characteristic of the effect of a peptizer or deflocculator acting 
at the interface to inhibit mutual attraction of the solid par- 
ticles. The mechanism of peptization is in the nature of chemo- 
sorption at the interface, while deflocculation is resultant on 
capillary adsorption. Investigation as to the nature and degree 
of the stabilization in a solid liquid dispersion may be followed 
by determination of the plasometric constants. By A. De. 
Waele, F.I.C., F. Inst. P. 


Mechanism of Detergent Action 


The mechanism of detergent action was discussed. The initial 
and most important part of the process is the displacement of 
the oil from the fiber by the detergent solution. This involves 
the contact angle made (in the solution) by the oil-solution 
interface with the fiber becoming zero. Measurements of con- 
tact angles have supported this conception. For this angle to 
be zero, Adam has shown that the adhesion tension between 
solution and fiber minus that between oil and fiber divided by 
the oil-solution interfacial tension must be equal to or greater 
than unity. 

No values for the solution fiber adhesion tensions are at 
present available. Interfacial tension values are qualitatively 
in agreement with the detergent action of certain systems. 
Here it would seem that changes in the interfacial tension run 
parallel to, or predominate over, changes in the adhesion ten- 
sions. In other cases, no such parallelism is found. In such 
cases it is suggested that the explanation would probably be 
found if the adhesion tension were also determined. Evidence 
that detergents are adsorbed to different extents on fibers sug- 
gests that such adhesion tension differences might be significant. 
Emulsification, which in general takes place in a detergent 
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bath, is considered as a secondary factor, the conditions required 
for the displacement of the oils also favoring emulsification. 
Other things being equal, it is probable that a fine emulsion or 
one whose drops can be easily distorted is desirable. By 
Conmar Robinson, Ph.D., A.R.C.Sc., I., A.I.C. 


Some Newer Detergents 


This paper comprised a brief account of the factors involved 
in detergent action, and description of the composition and 
properties of certain of the newer detergents. 

Ease of removal of dirt depends upon the nature of the 
detergent, the nature of the surface to be cleaned, the nature ot 
the dirt or soil, the nature of the water employed, the nature 
of the agitation, and, in addition, in any detergent operation 
regard must be paid to the possible effects of the detergent 
solution upon the surface being cleaned, and also the person 
of the user. It has not been found possible to correlate accu- 
rately the efficiency of a detergent solution with any single 
property of that solution, such as capacity for reducing the 
surface tension against air or against oil, etc. For the evalua- 
tion of detergent efficiency an actual detergent test with soiled 
material seems to be essential. In actual practice with cloth, 
it is usually possible to remove the bulk of the dirt by agitation 
of the cloth in the detergent solution; some spots of tenaciously 
held dirt may require rubbing, while stained material -such as 
tea and coffee stains, etc., may require a bleaching agent for 
their complete removal. 

The types of the newer detergents taken for consideration 
were the Igepons, Gardinols and polyglycerol esters. The 
capacities of solutions of these detergents for reducing the sur- 
face tension against air or against oil, and also their washing 
properties on soiled cotton and woolen materials were described. 
In addition, figures were given illustrating the comparatively 
small amount of fatty matter deposited by these detergents on 
cloth in hard water, and finally the results of some tests on the 
washing action of these newer detergents in solutions of dif- 
ferent pH values and also at different temperatures were out- 
lined. By E. T. Williams, M.Sc., C. B. Brown, M.Sc., and 
H. B. Oakley, M.Sc. 


Acetie Anhydride from 
Acetaldehyde 


Direct production of acetic anhydride from acetaldehyde has 
been perfected to plant scale by Shawinigan and process is 
described in two recent English patents. According to E. P. 
446,259 acetaldehyde in the liquid phase is oxidized with air 
or oxygen, or a mixture of the two in presence of an oxidation 
catalyst and with production of acetic acid, acetic anhydride 
and water. According to this specification, when the reaction 
has proceeded to a desired extent, the reaction mixture is cooled 
quickly to check hydrolysis of the acetic anhydride and is then 
dehydrated, and the anhydride separated from the other con- 
stituents of the mixture. concentration of acetic 
anhydride in the reaction mixture is obtained when the 
acetaldehyde is about 70 per cent. converted, and the concentra- 
tion falls off gradually thereafter as the reaction is continued. 
This falling off in concentration is due, at least in part, to 
high concentration of acetic acid in the reaction mixture, and 
according to E. P. 461,808 of 1936 the reaction is carried out 
in presence of an ester as diluent. Suitable esters are: Ethyl 
acetate, ethylidene diacetate, methyl acetate, and a phthalate such 
as dibutyl phthalate. 

In earliest stages of the reaction, that is up till the maximum 
concentration of anhydride is attained, the aldehyde itself is a 
sufficient diluent, and the reaction could be stopped here were 
it not for the difficulty of recovering the aldehyde. It is, there- 
fore, advisable to obtain a maximum conversion of aldehyde, and 
this may be done according to the present invention without 
material loss of anhydride, by using an ester as diluent. The 
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concentration of acid which may be present without seriously 
affecting the yield of anhydride depends somewhat upon the 
temperature, pressure and catalyst used, and is best kept below 
60 per cent. The following examples are given: 

A mixture of 20 parts ethyl acetate and 80 parts acetaldehyde 
by weight was oxidized, using a mixture of manganese acetate 
and copper acetate as catalyst, until 80 per cent. of the acetalde- 
hyde was oxidized. The acetic anhydride was 13.5 per cent. of 
the mixture. On continuing the oxidation until 98.9 per cent. 
of the aldehyde was oxidized, the acetic anhydride was 13.3 
per cent. of the mixture, or equivalent to 18.4 per cent. of the 
aldehyde oxidized. 

By comparison, when acetaldehyde alone was oxidized under 
the same conditions, the acetic anhydride was 16.6 per cent. of 
the mixture, when the acetaldehyde was 80 per cent. oxidized, 
but the percentage dropped to 13 per cent. of the mixture when 
the aldehyde was 92 per cent. oxidized; and when 99 per cent. 
of the aldehyde was oxidized, the percentage of anhydride 
dropped to 8.1 per cent. 

A mixture of 50 parts ethyl acetate and 50 parts acetaldehyde 
was continuously passed into a reaction vessel and oxidized by 
a stream of air, the reaction mixture being drawn off con- 
tinuously. The catalyst concentration was kept at 0.1 per cent. 
copper acetate and 0.05 per cent. cobalt acetate. The liquid 
drawn off contained 19.7 per cent. acetic anhydride and a total 
acidity of 43.4 per cent. expressed as acetic acid. This is equal 
to a yield of anhydride of 52 per cent. on the aldehyde oxidized. 

By comparison, when no ethyl acetate was used, and the rate 
of oxidation and the percentage aldehyde in the draw-off were 
the same as above, the draw-off had a composition of 16.5 per 
cent. anhydride and a total acidity of 80 per cent—Chem. Trade 
J1., p296, Ap. 2, 1937. 


Cryolite Synthetiecally from Alumina 


In the usual method for synthesis of cryolite, aluminum 
fluoride reacts with hydrofluoric acid and a sodium salt. The 
hydrofluoric acid may be used in the form of ammonium fluoride, 
but for the preparation of the aluminum fluoride pure free 
hydrofluoric acid is necessary in every case. According to 
another process, sodium aluminum fluoride is produced by 
digesting together sodium fluoride and aluminum hydrate at 
temperatures of approximately 175°C. In this case the large 
amount of sodium hydroxide obtained as a by-product must be 
neutralized by means of an acid. Without such neutraliza- 
tion only part of the desired sodium aluminum fluoride is 
precipitated. 

I.G. has found that cryolite or similar double salts can be 
obtained from ammonium fluoride without the use of pure free 
hydrofluoric acid, and without the preparation of aluminum 
fluoride as an intermediate product, by causing ammonium 
fluoride to react with alumina in the presence of aqueous caustic 
soda solution (Brit. pat. 463,092). The preferred procedure is 
first to dissolve alumina in caustic soda, and then to introduce 
this solution into a solution of ammonium fluoride while 
intimately mixing them, for example, by stirring, or to intro- 
duce both solutions in the suitable ratio at the same time into 
the reaction vessel. As initial material there may also be used 
the aluminate solutions worked up in the manufacture of 
alumina. The components are preferably used in the stoichio- 
metrical proportions; any excess of alumina leads to the forma- 
tion of impure sodium aluminum fluoride, whereas excessive 
ammonium fluoride causes no trouble. 

Instead of pure fluorspar, cheaper siliceous fluorspar may be 
used; this yields by treatment with sulfuric acid an impure 
hydrogen fluoride, from which, however, by collection in am- 
monia and filtering off the precipitate of silicic acid thus formed 
a pure solution of ammonium fluoride may be readily obtained 
which is directly suitable for use in the process according to 
this invention. 
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Catalysts for Ammonia and Methanol 


In his 


studies on ammonia synthesis Haber examined the 
catalytic 


properties of a number of substances including uranium, 


cerium, manganese, iron and nickel, and found osmium 
and uranium to be the most 


however, these are not 
continuing Haber’s 


osmium, 


reactive. For commercial use, 


attractive. The Badische Company, 
investigation, made certain observations on 
iron which eventually made it suitable for the commercial 


synthesis. They noted that the reduction product of certain 


impure oxides lost activity more rapidly than the purest iron, 
while the reduction products of other impure oxides were cap- 
able of sustaining a comparatively high reaction rate for a 
much longer time. This led to a comprehensive study of the 
effect of various substances deliberately added to iron 
and it was that catalytic properties of iron were 
adversely affected by the compounds of sulfur, selenium, tel- 
lurium, phosphorus, arsenic, and boron. 


oxide, 
shown 


Oxides of the alkalis, 
the alkaline earths, and the rare earth metals sustain the cata- 


lytic action of the iron. The discovery of promoters and of 


poisons for iron was of far-reaching importance in the develop- 
ment of the synthetic ammenia industry. 

Ammonia catalysts are generally manufactured by fusion, 
either by burning pure iron in a blast of oxygen, and adding 
the promoters to the molten oxide or by first burning the iron 
in an atmosphere rich in oxygen, cooling and crushing the 
oxide to a suitable size, admixing the promoters and then 
fusing in an electric furnace. With suitable electrical equipment 
it is possible to melt the oxide under conditions which permit 
perfect control of its composition. 

The most important contribution of Sabatier to the selection 
of a methanol catalyst, was his observation that zinc powder, 
which he recognized as an intimate mixture of zinc and zinc 
oxide, probably containing some cadmium and cadmium oxide, 
Was a _ very 
methanol. 


active dehydrogenating agent, especially for 
When pure zinc oxide was employed, he obtained 
very little decomposition. 


This combination, when used for 
methanol synthesis, has one characteristic, however, which limits 
its commercial usefulness. <As_ the 


temperature is 
begins to form methane. 


raised it 
In large synthesis units the almost 
inevitable result is a runaway temperature. 

The addition of difficultly reducible oxides to zinc oxide has 
produced some interesting results. 


Several oxides promote its 
methanol-forming 


Unfortunately, most of these 
oxides also encourage secondary reactions which make them 
valueless, at least when methanol is the sole objective. For 
example aluminum oxide will increase the rate at which hydro- 
gen reacts with carbon monoxide, but the product is largely 
dimethyl ether. Sabatier found chromic oxide to be a good 
dehydrating catalyst also, and yet it has proved to be one of 


properties. 


the most effective means for improving the methanol-forming 
properties of zinc oxide. This is one of the few combinations 
which confine the reaction to methanol over a wide range of 
temperature. 


The action of alkali on zinc oxide catalysts is 
interesting. 


Potassium hydroxide, for example, retards the 
methanol reaction, and simultaneously favors the formation « 
a large number of primary and secondary alcohols. 

The zinc-chromium type methanol catalyst is not fusible. As 
a consequence, it is usually prepared by precipitation. Since 
sulfur compounds do not poison this catalyst, the relatively 
low cost sulfates can be employed as starting materials. As 


yf 


already noted, alkali metals modify the catalytic properties of 
this catalyst, so its precipitation must be accomplished by 
means of ammonium compounds if the best results are to be 
obtained. A very convenient procedure involves the precipita- 
tion of zinc sulfate as a chromate by means of ammonium 


chromate or bichromate. When the insoluble chromate has been 


dried and ignited, it becomes a very satisfactory methanol 
catalyst. Abstract from paper by A. T 


. Lawson (du Pont) at 
Electrochem. Society meeting. 
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Every manufacturer of products involving the use of 
cellulose derivatives will find much new and valuable 


data in this technical discussion of ETHOCEL—the 
recently developed Dow Ethyl Cellulose. 


This book describes the specific properties of ETHOCEL 
and the many unusual qualities it imparts to coating 
compositions. From the data presented on this new 
and more versatile cellulose derivative, the user may 


judge its suitability to present requirements or its appli- 
cation to new problems. 


This treatise should be in the hands of everyone alert 
to the technical advances in this field of industry. Be 
sure to write for your copy today. No obligation. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City—Second and 
Madison Streets, St. Louis—135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


* 
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SOME 
ETHOCEL PROPERTIES 


Ready solubility in low-cost solvents and 
unusual tolerance for petroleum thinners. 


Compatible with a wide variety of resins, 
plasticizers, and drying oils. 


Low flammability. Non-hazardous. Non-toxic. 
45% more film forming volume per pound 
than cellulose nitrate, 18% more than cellu- 
lose acetate, due to its lower specific gravity. 


Gives toughness and flexibility to coatings. 


Retains flexibility at high and low temper- 
atures. 


Greater stability to heat, light, and aging. 
Resists strong alkalies and dilute acids. 
Easily compounded with pigments. 

Stable to heat at ordinary molding or baking 


temperatures. 


Low softening point permits direct application 
of highly plasticized compositions by heat 
without use of volatile solvents. 








*Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office 
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® 
New Equipment 
e e 


Electro-Magnetic Feeder 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is introducing to 
the mining, metallurgical, chemical and related fields a new type 
of feeder to handle ore, rock, chemicals, or other material that 
must be fed at a highly uniform rate. This Utah electro-mag- 
netic feeder, new in principle, rugged in construction, was origi- 
nated by the Utah Copper Co. and was developed in cooperation 
with their engineers. It uses standard alternating current with- 
out resorting to expensive auxiliary equipment such as motor 
generator sets. The entire unit is simplicity itself, having no 
sliding or rotating parts, no bearings, nothing to lubricate, 
nothing to wear out, and low in operation and maintenance cost. 


New Precision Weighing Machine 

A precision machine applicable to the processes of continuous 
weigh-feeding, proportioning and batching, called the “Way- 
trol,” is announced by Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. This 
machine combines these three features conducive to super- 
accuracy: (1) All-electric vibrating feeding; (2) a synchronous 
weigh-belt on a scale beam so pivoted as to receive material at 
the most sensitive end; (3) automatic all-electric control sen- 
sitized through a device called the Electric Brain. Waytrols 
are available in sizes handling a few pounds up to many tons 
per hour. The smallest will handle granular material weighing 
100 Ibs. per cu. ft. at a rate that can be varied from several 
pounds to a maximum of 4,000 Ibs. per hour. 
to within 1 per cent. of absolute at least. 


All will weigh 


Fractional Horsepower Air Compressors 

Fractional horsepower air compressors with automatic start 
and stop control are being manufactured by Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. These units are very compact and neat in 
appearance and are equipped with a new style seamless steel tank 
and an improved check valve. They are made in % and ¥% h. p. 
sizes, 


Center-Guide Conveyor Belt 

In step with the growing trend to use belt conveyors in 
underground coal and ore mines, for low-cost long-distance 
transportation of the mined product, Link-Belt Company, Chi- 
cago, has developed a center-guide belt conveyor which is 
particularly well suited for use in shallow seams, and on uneven 
floor surfaces. Installations have been made in seams as low 
as thirty inches. 


Abridged Spectrophotometer 

An abridged photoelectric spectrophotometer, adapted to 
almost any chemical analysis where colorimetric methods are 
developed, is being manu- 
factured by American In- 
strument Co., Inc., Silver 
Spring, Md. This new 
Aminco Type “V” Photo- 
meter has accuracy and 
reproducibility of results 
far greater than can be 
achieved by visual 
methods. When furnished 
with an 85-watt mercury- 
vapor lamp and suitable 
filters it isolates the vari- 
ous lines of mercury radi- 
ation. For work involv- 
ing wave lengths that can- 
not be obtained from a mercury-vapor lamp, it can be used 
with a 50-watt incandescent lamp and suitable filters for iso- 
lating the wave-length bands that are needed. 





Even with 
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no filters, this instrument is more sensitive to color intensity dif- 
ference than the human eye, and gives more surely reproducible 
results than can be obtained with most visual colorimeters. For 
general laboratory use, equipped with a double set of red, 
yellow, blue, green and violet filters, it is far more accurate and 
adaptable than a visual colorimeter, and when once calibrated 
for a particular material, the calibration is permanent and there 
is no necessity for making up standard solutions when the instru- 
ment is used on the same material later. 


Monochromatic Light Source 


The Lablamp, a new monochromatic light source for spectro- 
photometric, refractometric, microscopic and polarimetric meas- 
urements, has an output of 

3500 lumens of visible light, 





an efficiency twice that of an 
ordinary 500-watt incandes- 
cent lamp. 
source is 


Its effective light 
concentrated in a 
1/10” x 4%” space, making it 
especially useful in optics 
and spectrographic work. 

A small quartz tube sur- 
rounded by a hard glass en- 
velope absorbs most light be- 
low 0.32 microns in wave- 
length (ultra-violet), the lat- 
ter being available, however, 
by removing the glass en- 
velope. Of the total radia- 
tion, 25 per cent. occurs in the 
visible spectrum, as compared 
with 5 per cent. in the incan- 
descent lamp. Only 1.9 per cent. of the output occurs between 
0.60 and 0.76 microns as compared with 27 per cent. in the incan- 
descent lamp. Manufacturer, American Instrument Co., Silver 
Spring, Md. 











Portable Indicating Pyrometer 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., has placed on the market 
a new millivoltmeter-type Portable Indicating Pyrometer for 
measuring loads up to 3000°F., using a thermocouple and exten- 
sion leads. It is housed in a molded Bakelite case, and is avail- 
able in single and in double ranges. 


Anticipating Device for Pyrometer Controllers 


A device known as the B-Linator for use with automatic 
pyrometer controllers such as are used on industrial heating 
furnaces has been perfected by The Bristol Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. The purpose of this device is to enable the pyrometer 
controller to anticipate temperature changes and correct the fuel 
consumption long enough in advance to prevent the temperature 
from cycling or rising above and falling below the control point 
as it does because of the thermal inertia offered by the mass 
of the furnace and the load. 


Polaroid for Polarizing Microscope 


Use of Polaroid glass is a feature of the new Polarizing 
Microscope being manufactured by the Polarizing Instrument 
Co., 8 W. 40th st., N. Y. City. 


Sound Reinforcing Amplifier 


A sound reinforcing amplifier system with 2,400 times more 
audio power than the human voice, in a case only 13% x 
13%2 x 9” deep, is a feature of the new Sunco Soundmaster, 
manufactured by Sundt Engineering Co., 4238 Lincoln ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Efficient~ 
EVAPORATION 


helps to solve many 
fluid handling problems 


ORRECTLY designed evaporators help to solve 
many fluid handling problems and save money 
by providing continuous evaporation 
recovery of solvents . . . separation of crystals con- 
tinuously with the recovery of both crystals and 
solute . . . conversion of waste dilutes into usable 
concentrates. 


Advantages such as these are demonstrable by this 
special BUFLOVAK Evaporator installed at Columbia 
University. It is designed to provide the maximum 
flexibility of operation. This evaporator may be operated 
as a single or multiple effect; with natural or forced 
circulation and for evaporation of crystal-forming liquors, 
with the continuous recovery of crystals, separated from 
the liquor by a new type patented separator. 


Another improvement in concentrating crystal-forming 
liquid leaves only a small percentage of the concentrate in 
the crystals and its liquor. A unique method of washing 
the crystals with the original dilute solution provides 
efficient separation. 


BUFLOVAK Evaporators can be built to utilize heat 
ordinarily wasted through steam pressure reduction. . . to 
furnish process steam from the vapor released by evapora- 
tion and to improve plant heat balance. 


The savings and operating advantages resulting from 
correctly designed modern evaporators frequently are 
astonishing compared with old equipment that is giving 
seemingly good results. 


Your safe-guard to satisfactory results is the broad 
experience of BUFLOVAK Engineers. In building 
evaporators for every industrial requirement, from delicate 
food products with the recovery of flavor-giving esters 
to the concentration of corrosive chemicals, they can 
recommend, design and build a type profitably suited 
to your application. 


BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
1579 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
295 Madison Ave. 636 Monadnock Bldg. 2217 Olive St. 64 Pine St. 


BUFLOVAK 
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Glass Strain Analyzer 


Strains in glass, which though apparent frequently have seri- 
ous effects on the stability, strength, and permanence of glass, 
are readily apparent through the new glass strain analyzer now 
being marketed by General Electric. It has the added ad- 
vantage of giving directional and quantitative as well as quali- 
tative indications. 


Automatic Net Batch Weigh Machine 


For weighing out net batches of solid materials in fast succes- 
sion with precision accuracy, the Syntron Co., 420 N. Lexington 
ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is marketing a new 
model in their line of 
Net Batch Weighing 
Machines, built around 
the weigh control of 
their “Vibra - Flow” 
Feeder Conveyors. 
Equipment consists of 
a vibrating Feeder 
Trough supplied with 
material by a vibrated 
supply hopper and dis- 
charging into a circu- 
lar hopper divided into 
four compartments. 
This circular weigh 
hopper is suspended 
from a check weighing 
scale fitted with elec- 
trical controls that 
first cut down the 
high speed feed to a 
dribble feed when 80 
per cent. of the batch 
has been fed, and then 
cut off the dribble feed 
when the exact weight 
is reached in the weigh 
hopper. 
then 





The hopper is 

automatically 

turned one-quarter of a turn so as to discharge the filled com- 
partment while the empty compartment now in place under the 
“Vibra-Flow” Feeder Conveyor receives a new batch. 


Acid-resisting Alloy 


Hastelloy B, further addition to the Hastelloy series, is now 
being offered for use under extremely severe conditions of cor- 
rosion. Union Carbide & Carbon, manufacturer, has developed 
this for service in equipment handling hydrochloric acid in all 
concentrations and at temperatures up to and including the boil- 
ing point. It also stands up well in other acids and in non- 
oxidizing acid chloride solutions. 


High Pressure Air Eliminator 


For automatically venting driers, steam coils, traps, etc., under 
operating pressures up to 150 Ibs., the Gorton High Pressure Air 
Eliminator has been constructed by the Gorton Heating Corp., 
Cranford, N. J. 


Centrifugal Paper Stock Pumps 


Centrifugal paper stock pumps, capable of handling paper 
stocks of all kinds and consistencies up to 61/6 per cent. and 
higher, are claimed by the manufacturer, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., to be highly efficient, non- 
overloading easily inspected, and to require a minimum of main- 
tenance. They are applicable to every paper or pulp manufac- 
turing process. 
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Underneath Belt Motor Drive Lathe 


The South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind., are manu- 
facturing a new line of back-geared, screw cutting, precision 
lathes in the new Underneath Belt Motor Drive. The 
series of lathes are offered in 9”, 11”, 13”, 15”, and 16” swing, 
and in bed lengths from 3’ to 12’ and have a number of new 
features and improvements, the most outstanding of which are: 
heat-treated headstock spindle with all bearing surfaces hard- 
ened and ground, including the taper hole; spindles are special 
alloy steel, with phosphor bronze bearings, line bored and lapped 
to a perfect bearing and adjustable for wear; new double wall 
apron with self-oiling steel gears, and all gear shafts supported 
on both ends; a multiple disc friction clutch in apron; ete. 


new 


Industrial Compressor 

New Sullivan Class WN-112 Air or Gas compressor, in dis- 
placement sizes of 378, 480, 642 and 800 cubic feet per minute, 
is claimed to have great economy of power, maintenance, in- 
vestment, installation and space. The most advanced design, 
with the use of modern alloys and precision manufacture, make 
the performance of this new industrial compressor outstanding. 
It is a continuous heavy duty machine which, while built for 
any type drive, reaches its greatest efficiency with the built-in 
motor. Thus equipped it requires only 6 feet by 8 feet floor 
space for any of the above capacities. Engineers of the com- 
pany, Sullivan Machinery Co., Michigan City, Ind., 
equipped it with new “Dual-Cushion” Valves. 


have 


Wheelabrator Tum-Blast Unit 


A new model Wheelabrator Tum-Blast unit is being marketed 
by American Foundry Equipment Co., 555 S. Byrkit St., Misha- 
waka, Ind. Designed for heavy duty service in cleaning reason- 
ably compact castings and forgings weighing up to 300 lbs. and 
having an operating load capacity of 20 cu. ft., this model will 


fill a longfelt need in the cleaning room. 


Coating Machine 


An entirely new type of coating machine which not only has 
a wide application as to industries but has a variety of particu- 
lar applications in many of them is being manufactured and sold 
by Colloid Equipment Co., 50 Church st., N. Y. City. “The 
Meadows Roller Coater” develops accurate, smooth, high-speed 
coating of lacquers, rubber solutions, metallic coatings, and lac- 
quer emulsions, and the use of a separate furnisher roll insures 
application of a smooth, continuous coat without wasteful, non- 
coated margins. The fact that the metering rolls are used only 
to control the weight of coating makes for extremely accurate 
control. 
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GRAdSELLI 
Cpl 


SVG 


ARE INEVITABLY LINKED 


IN THE MINDS OF 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


cee executives and engineers of 
America’s process industries, the name GRASSELLI 
automatically means Good Chemicals. 


It would be possible to record on this page 
a prominent group of process industries using 
GRASSELLI Chemicals—but a definite list of any- 
thing implies limitations. 


GRASSELLI supplies chemicals from A to Z, serving 
industry from coast to coast. When YOU think of 
chemicals—think of GRASSELLI. 





E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CQ., INC. 


REG. U. 5. PaT.OFf 


GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Booklets & Catalogs 
*  @ 


Companies whose booklets are reviewed on this page will 
be glad to supply readers of “Chemical Industries” with 
copies free, provided this magazine is mentioned and the 
request is made on company stationery. Your business title 
should also be given. 


Chemicals 


Better Corn indicates signs of potash starvation. 
Institute, Inc., Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Eastman Organic Chemicals, List No. 28, 1937, 
previous lists and giving prices effective as of May l, 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. 

Synthetic Aromatic Chemicals, June, 1937, features ““The Synthesis 
and Relative Stability of Certain Ketonic Cyclopropanes.’? Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Price List, May, 1937, Fritzsche Bros., Inc., 76 9th av., N. Y. City. 

The Givaudanian, May, 1937, contains interesting item on Board 
of Standards. Section devoted to Industrial Aromatics Division dis- 
cusses odor problems arising with new textiles. Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc, 80 Sth av. N. ¥.. City: 

6 Price List, May, 1937. Heyden Chemical Corp., 
ity. 

Dynamite. Useful brochure describing characteristics of dynamite and 
the uses to which it can be put. Also contains additional reference infor- 
mation and statistics probably available for the first time. Institute of 
Makers of Explosives, 103 Park av., N. Y. Cit 

Laucks Notebook, March-April, 1937, cites growth of company and 
carries interesting article on chemistry’s contribution to the art of flying. 
Laucks Labs., Inc., 314 Maritime Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

New booklet lists industrial chemicals and chemical specialties carried 
by company, with handy reference at end of book, giving common names 
of the more well known chemicals. Los Angeles Chemical Co., Inc., 
1960 Santa Fe av., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Price List, May, 1937. Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. 

Price List, May, 1937. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 

Priorities, June, 1937, chlorine, historical. = use 
Chemical Corp., 420 Lexington av. I. ¥. 

Price List, Summer, 1937. Schimmel & 9 601 West 26th st., 
Ns. ¥. City. 

New Bulletins: Alorco Cryolite, describing a new fluorine insecti- 
cide; Electric Super-Adhesive Dusting Sulphur, describing its quality 
and application; Sulphur for the Control of Pests and Fungi in Agri- 
culture; Magnetic Cryolite Sulphur Dust or Spray; Magnetic Garden 
Dust or Spray; Magnetic Catalytic Sulphur, a safener for lime-sulphur- 
lead arsenate sprays; Magnetic Spray Sulphur, for control of fungi and 
insects. Stauffer Chemical Co., 420 Lexington av., N. Y. City. 


American Potash 


superseding all 
1937. Eastman 


50 Union sq., N. Y. 


Louis, Mo. 


article. Prior 


Equipment, Apparatus 


Aluminum News Letter, May, 1937, references to uses and products 
from aluminum. Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Monochromatic Lamps and Photometers. Bulletin 841-CI describes 
new Aminco monochromatic light source for spectrophotometric work, and 
the new Aminco Type “V’” Photometer, an abridged photoelectric spectro- 
photometer. American Instrument Co., Silver Spring, Md 

Dust Collectors. Bulletin No. 79. ec omplete description of design and 


operation of dust collecting equipment, with basic, usable technical 
engineering data. C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, O. 
Laboratory Microscopes and Accessories. Catalog D-185. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Polarizing Microscopes and Accessories. Catalog D-130. Bausch & 


Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y 

Flow Meters. New 40 pp. catalog on electrical and mechanical flow 
meters for steam, liquids, or gases; useful engineering data. Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Recording and Controlling Gauges. 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Electric CO. Meters. Catalog 3005 covers complete line of Brown 
indicating and recording meters, as well as the combined CO, and Flue 
Gas Temperature Recorders. Schematic diagram illustrates the oper- 
ating principle. Brown Instrument Co., Wayne & Roberts aves., Phila., 
Pa 


Bulletins No. 484, 485, and 486. 


Belt Conveyors. Catalog No. 


270 on Rex line lists equipment and 
engineering data. Chain Belt Co., 


1600 West Bruce st., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Laboratory Ovens. Booklet on various types. Chemical Rubber Co., 
W. 112th st. & Locust av., Cleveland, O. 

Flexible Metal Hose. Comprehensive manual on applications, with fine 
illustrations; technical data given, and latest design and construction 
described. Chicago Metal Hose Corp., Maywood, IIl. 

Moly Matrix. April, 1937, features ‘“‘Molybdenum Iron Helps Pre- 


serve Accuracy of Liquid Meters.’’ Climax Molybdenum Co., 500 5th 
av., N. Y. City. 
Collordata. Brochure presenting developments in application of rubber 
to industrial commercial uses. Collord, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
Electromet Review, May, 1937, interesting article. “Processing with 
Stainless.” Electro Metallurgical Co., 30 E. 42nd st., N. Y. City. 
Fractional Horsepower Motors. Catalog GEA-2492, Watthour 
Meters, Two Element Single Disk, Catalog GEA-2404-A. Lowspeed 


Synchronous Motors, Catalog GEA- — C. Lightning Protective Equip- 
ment for A-C Rotating Machines, Catalog GEA-1743B. Surface Air 
Coolers for Turbine Generators, Catalog GEA-2503. Pressure and 
Vacuum Switches, Catalog GEA-821F. General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 
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Carload Storage. Pictorial catalog of freight carloading stowage 
braced by Gerrard galvanized wire strapping or metal ties that prevent 
damage to freight carloads of mixed merchandise, drums, mixed carloads 
of oil drums and grease pails, etc. Gerrard Co., Inc., 2915 W. 47th 
t., Chicago, II. 

Electroplating Rectifiers. Bulletin ER-101 describes new source of 
direct current, includes a cut of the rectifier, information as to construc- 
tion, installation and operation, and a graph showing power factor and 
efficiency curve. Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. 

Buffs-Compositions. Bulletin BC-104. 


Photographs of the various 


types of buffs and compositions, plus a description of their uses. Hanson- 
Van Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. J. 
Equipment for Electrometric pH Control. Bulletin No. 7040. Full 


information, also on glass electrode 
and new — calomel cells. 
Island City, N 

Motor Pumps. Catalog FP-109 describes Cameron Motor 
combining electric motor and centrifugal pumps in a single unit. 
soll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Nickelsworth, Second Quarter, 1937, for metal 
and designers. Contains Part 2 ‘‘Machining Monel, Nickel and Iconel.” 
International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall st., N. Y. City. 

Monel and Nickel Products in Pulp and Paper Mills. 
outlined in booklet issued by International Nickel Co., 
N.. ¥.. Gity. 

Corrugated Transite. Brochure gives pointers on roofing and siding, 
and cutting maintenance costs with J-M Corrugated Transite. Drawings 
show construction details. Johns- Manville, 22 E. 40th st., N. Y. City. 

Insulating Brick. Booklet, “Lower Furnace Operating Costs with 
J-M-20 Insulating Brick,’ depicts twelve modern types of industrial 
furnaces for which this brick has been developed. Physical properties 
are defined. Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th st., N. Y. City. 

Oxy-Acetylene Tips, June, 1937, feature article ‘“‘Decreasing Main 
tenance Cost in the Paper and Pulp Industry.’”’ Linde Air Products Co., 
205 E. 42nd st., N. Y. City. 

Jennings United ns Vacuum Heating Pumps, for 
vacuum heating systems or any 
handled together. Bulletins No. 
So. Norwalk, Conn. 

Round Air Type Filter. Bulletin No. 
automatic round air type filters, designed for continuous service. North- 
ern Blower Co., W. 68th st., South of Denison, Cleveland, O. 

Vacuum Filtration and Vacuum Thickening. Bulletin 206 describes 
operation and sizes of filters in Oliver line. Oliver United Filters, 
Inc., 33 W. 42nd st., N. ¥. City. 

The Parkerizer, April, 1937 and May, 


assemblies, bulb type glass electrodes, 
Hellige, Inc., 3718 Northern Blvd., Long 


Pumps; 
Inger- 


users, fabricators, 


Ad: iptations 
Inc., 67 Wall st., 


return line 
service where a liquid and a gas are 
264 and 267. Nash Engineering Co., 


500-2 devoted to ‘‘Norblo” 


1937, contain up-to-date infor- 


mation on the latest applications of company’s coating processes. Parker 
Rust-Proof Co., 2174 E. Milwaukee av., Detroit, Mich. 
Parks’ Parables, May, 1937, operation and construction of Parks 


Turbo-matic Humidifier outlined. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Agitators and Mixers. Attractive brochure lists specifications, charts, 
and photos of equipment in Patterson line. Patterson Foundry & 
Machine Co., East Liverpool, O. 
Recording Meter Chart. Circular describes ‘‘Permochart” for use in 
all cases where ordinary paper charts are destroyed after one day’s 
use. Made from wrinkle-proof, water-proof, non-inflammable material; 
can be made to fit all types of recording instruments. Permochart Co., 
Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Air Line Respirator. Leaflet on respirator-type fresh air protection 
for spray painting operators. Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp., 176 
Johnson st., Brooklyn, N. 


Heavy Vehicle Fire Extinguishers. Booklet, new Pyrene additions of 


special interest now because of new I. C. C. safety regulations. Pyrene 
Mfg. Co., Newark, 
Industrial Heat Insulation. Booklet, Stic-Tite, a reclaimable, non- 


shrinking plastic material that meets all requirements for efficient, 
economical heat insulation of large, small and irregular surfaces at tem- 
peratures up to 1800°F. Refractory & Insulation Corp., 381 4th av., 
N.. -¥. City. 

Stainless Steel. Illustrated booklet, ‘The Welding of Enduro Stain- 
less Steel,’ outlines proper methods for welding stainless steel by electric 
arc, gas, seam, spot, projection, and atomic hydrogen methods. Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, O 

Stainless Steel. Booklet, “True Colors, Quick Color Changes—with 
Textile Equipment of Enduro Stainless Steel,”’ is result of several years’ 
research in collaboration with textile dyers and bleachers. Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, O. 

Hydraulic Truck. Bulletin 116 briefly descriptive of new Red Giant 
Hydraulics. Revolvator Co., North Bergen, N. J. 

Shallow Well Water Systems. Bulletin 260-B13B lists units 
able, prices, and specifications. Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
nersville, Ind. 

Maintenance Metal, Concrete, Wood, Glass, and Composition Sur- 
faces. Brochure heavily illustrated devoted to line of maintenance prod- 
ucts, marking a new simplification of plant maintenance. Of special 
interest is the Handy Application Index on the inside back cover. Sky 
bryte Co., Cleveland, 

Dust Control. Bulletin S-85 on the Sly Dust Control Filter, gives 
specifications, photos, and method of operation. Bulletin S-86 lists air 
helmets, blower units, and other equipment. W. W. Sly Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, O 

Preforming Press. Folder ‘‘Stokes-Standard Press’ describes press 
concisely, also contains installation views and specifications. F. J. Stokes 
Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 

Concrete. Folder briefly gives uses and various industries in which 
Stonhard Concretite is utilized. Stonhard Co., 401 Broad st., Phila., Pa. 

Horizontal-Gas-Fired Radiant Tube Heating Elements as applied to 
every phase of heat treating. Bulletin SC-80. Surface Combustion Corp., 
Toledo, O. 

Fan Cooled Squirrel Cage Motors. Descriptive Data 3105. 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Dept. 5-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

High Intensity Mercury Lighting. Catalog Section 61-180, lists many 
types of industrial lighting equipment for use with 200 and 400 watt 
high intensity mercury vapor lamps. Lighting Division, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Air Compressors. Bulletin L-621-B5 on vertical single-cylinder single- 
stage air-cooled and water-cooled compressors. Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

Spray Nozzle. Bulletin N-615 covers Yarway Involute Spray Nozzles 
for air conditioning systems and for general industrial purposes. Yarnall- 
Waring Co., Chestnut Hill., Phila., Pa. 


avail- 


Con- 


Westing- 
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PECIFICATIONS, properties and uses 
of over eighty organic chemicals are 
included in this 1937 Edition of “Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals”. This booklet has 
become, through its eight editions, an in- 
teresting and useful industrial reference 
manual on aliphatic alcohols, amines, 
aldehydes, esters, chlorhydrocarbons, 
glycols, ketones and other chemical families. 
The revised, 1937 Edition contains, in 
addition to a product index, a new appli- 
cation index to facilitate the finding of 
references to uses of chemicals in particular 
industries. A completely new chapter on 
“Vinylite”* resins describes the recent 
* Trade-Mark 




















advances in these plastics. Among other 
valuable data added is a list of properties of 
nine new amines that have recently become 
available. 

No effort has been spared to make the 
data authoritative and up-to-the-minute. 
Much of the information is based upon 
the wide experience of the technical staff 
of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpo- 
ration and can be obtained from no other 
source. 

You can obtain your copy of the 1937 
“Synthetic Organic Chemicals” immedi- 
ately and without obligation by asking for 
it on your business stationery. 





CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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New Products 





Peter Koch de Gooreynd, inventor 
of the plastics optical lenses. 











LET US HELP 
YOU FIND THAT 
“MISSING LINK"!... 


Frequently the research man finds his progress in 
achieving a hoped-for result stopped by a wide-open 
gap-—a “missing link’’ which hinders his development of 

that new process or product. 
Sharples Amyl Compounds are supplying the missing links in many 
industrial processes today —in the manufacture of lacquers, pharmaceuticals, 
photographic chemicals, insecticides, corrosion inhibitors, textile reagents, 
and numerous other applications. One of the Amyl Compounds listed here 
may prove to be the very reagent you are looking for—the "missing link” 
which joins your efforts to actual success. Our research laboratories will co- 
operate with you in every way. Samples are forwarded promptly on request. 


*Pentasol (Pure Amyl Alcohol) Dichloro Pentanes « Diamylene 
SHARPLES *Pent-Acetate * *Pentaphen (Para- Iso-Butyl Carbinol 
TRADE | Tertiary Amy] Phenol) Secondary Butyl Carbinol 
fj Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol Mixed Amyl Chlorides 
\ Triamylamine « Amy] Naphthalene Amy] Benzene * Diamyl Ether 
MARK Methyl Propyl Carbinol Normal Amyl Chloride 
SOLVENTS Diamyl Sulphide « Diamylamine Normal Butyl Carbinol 
Amy] Mercaptan-» Diethyl Carbinol Monoamylamine 


*Trade Mark Registered 


SHARPLES # SOLVENTS 


THE SHARPLES SOLVENTS CORP., 23rd and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

















Round the World with 
Power Aleohol 


By Henry Webster 


> q EPARATED from the undue burden of duties and taxes 
gasoline and gas oil are firmly established as by far the 
cheapest forms of automotive fuel. Yet, whether for the 
ostensible purpose of assisting agriculture, the creation of 
national self-sufficiency, the protection of currencies, or a 
combination of these, the quest for gasoline substitutes con- 
tinues unceasingly. 

Of the various substitutes alcohol has now established itself 
with every appearance of permanence in a number of countries. 
Whatever may be said for purposes of advertisement, there is 
nothing novel in the use of alcohol as motor fuel. Alcohol, 
however, is manufactured from agricultural products, and its 
cost of production is, therefore, dependent firstly upon the 
prime cost of agricultural products, secondly upon works costs, 
and thirdly upon the cost of dehydration, which is an expensive 
process. To take a single instance of costs, the average yield 
of 99.5 per cent. alcohol from potatoes may be taken at 23 
Imperial gallons per English ton of potatoes. Assuming that 
potatoes can be purchased for as little as £2 per ton, the cost 
of basic material alone is about 1s. 9d. per Imperial gallon of 
alcohol produced. 

The use of alcohol as motor fuel has been rendered possible 
only by substantial subsidies in one form or another. These 
have taken the form either of exemption from the taxes payable 
upon gasoline, of bounties in the form of high prices paid to 
distilleries and lower prices charged to alcohol motor-fuel 
blenders, or, most usually, both. In no country where auto- 
motive alcohol is used is it free from subsidies in some shape 
or form, and even in Poland, where potatoes have been avail- 
able this year at the equivalent of 15s. per ton, subsidies have 
been found necessary. 

These subsidies or remissions of taxes have grown into colos- 
sal burdens upon the finances of those countries that are heavily 
committed to alcohol policies. In 1935 they amounted in France 
to 1,173,000,000 francs, or £38. 13s. per English ton, and in Ger- 
many RM. 153,000,000, or £71. 3s. per English ton: enormous 
prices to pay for securing internally not more than 11 per cent. 
of its motor-fuel requirements in the case of Germany and 9 
per cent. in the case of France. 

Initially the interest of Governments in power alcohol was 
usually aroused by agitation on the part of agrarian interests, 
who saw the scope for regular offtake of their crops, with the 


great advantage to them of subsidies that they succeeded in 
obtaining. 


United States 


Even in the United States attempts have been made from 
time to time to introduce legislation for the compulsory blend- 
ing of agricultural alcohol with gasoline. Agitation sponsored 
by the Chemical Foundation was renewed at the beginning of 
1936, when prices of agricultural products were very low. With 
increases in the prices of farm products—corn, for instance, 
which on May 18th, 1933, was selling at 37 cents per bushel, 
towards the end of this year was fetching more than $1 per 
bushel—the agitation fell flat. The Chemical Foundation, how- 
ever, has financed the construction of an experimental factory 
for the production of power alcohol with the main object of 
arriving at actual costs. 

The only direct Governmental action taken so far in the 
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United States has been the pas- 
sage of a Bill in the State of 
Nebraska, allowing a tax re- 
bate of 1 cent per gallon from 
the State’s gasoline tax of 5 
cents per gallon in the case of 
alcohol-gasoline 
taining from 


mixtures con- 
5 per cent. to 20 
per cent. alcohol, provided such 


alcohol is produced from farm products originating within the 
United States. 


United Kingdom 

The present consumption of power alcohol in the United 
Kingdom is a few thousand tons per annum. The proportion 
of alcohol used to the motor spirit consumption was 0.56 per 
cent. in 1934, and 0.47 per cent. in 1935. Legislation to enforce 
the mixing of alcohol with motor spirit does not exist, and 
has not been suggested. Alcohol blends can be sold at the 
same price as ordinary first-grade gasoline in Britain, solely 
by reason of the fact that under the Methylated Spirits Regu- 
lations of 1930, alcohol used in internal-combustion engines, 
provided it is blended with a minimum of 25 per cent. gasoline 
or benzol, is tax free, whereas straight gasoline pays 8d. per 
gallon. In addition, under the Revenue Act, 1906, power alco- 
hol receives a Government allowance of 5d. per proof gallon, 
or 834d. per Imperial gallon. In 1935 this tax exemption and 
bounty of ls. 434d. per Imperial gallon amounted to over 
£58,000. 

Under the Irish Industrial Alcohol Bill of 1934, five Govern- 
ment factories are under construction in the Irish Free State 
for the manufacture of power alcohol as part of the self-suffi- 
ciency policy that the State has adopted. The estimated pro- 
duction during 1937 is 1,000,000 gallons, and the price to be 


charged to motor fuel distributors is said to be 3s. 6d. 


per 
gallon. 


The price of first grade gasoline is about ls. 8d. per 
gallon ex pump. At the rate of 23 Imperial gallons of alcohol 
from 1 ton of potatoes, 44,000 tons of potatoes will be required 
in 1937 for the above-estimated production, and 350,000 tons of 
potatoes for a complete 20 per cent. admixture with gasoline, 
involving 8,000,000 gallons of alcohol. The potato crop is in 
the neighborhood of 2,500,000 tons, so that the relief likely to be 
afforded the farmer by the alcohol plants is not likely to be 
very material, whereas the burden upon the taxpayer and the 
motorist will be substantial. 


Cane-Sugar-Production Countries 

The production of alcohol for potable and general use has 
long been carried on in sugar-cane-growing countries, where 
molasses is left over after the treatment of the cane-sugar in 
the proportion of one ton of molasses to every five tons of sugar 
produced. The latest estimate for the world production of 
cane-sugar is 17%4 million English tons, and in many cases it 
is impossible to find a market for all the molasses that is pro- 
duced. As the yield of alcohol from molasses is more than 
double that obtained from the same weight of root crops, the 
production of power alcohol has been resorted to in some of 
the sugar-cane-growing countries. 

Emphasis must be laid on the fact that even with such ample 
supplies of cheap basic material power alcohol produced at the 
source of the raw material and consumed locally is expensive, 
and notwithstanding ample tariff protection has replaced im- 
ported gasoline to a limited extent only. 

In the Philippine Islands, for instance, only 64 per cent. of 
the alcohol produced in 1935 was used in motor fuel, and the 
proportion of motor alcohol to the total fuel consumption was 
1414 per cent. This is notwithstanding the fact that the gaso- 
line tax in the Philippine Islands is about 414d. per Imperial 
gallon, whereas alcohol is tax free. The sugar interests have 
endeavored to persuade the Government to increase the gasoline 
tax. 
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In Cuba automotive alcohol consumption during 1935 was 38 
per cent. of the alcohol production, and the percentage of the 
total motor fuel consumption was only 5.6 per cent. Consump- 
tion has declined in recent years because production has proved 
unprofitable, notwithstanding tariff protection of 161% United 
States cents per American gallon (9.7d. per Imperial gallon) 
against imported gasoline. 

In Brazil the Government is doing everything within its 
power to encourage the use of alcohol motor fuel. Since 1931 
legislation has compelled oil companies to purchase quantities 
of alcohol equivalent to 5 per cent. of their gasoline imports ; 
at the beginning, however, there was no obligation to mix the 
alcohol with the gasoline. In the latter part of 1932 Government 
pressure resulted in the marketing of an alcohol-gasoline mix- 
ture, the Government fixing both the price of the alcohol and 
the retail price of the mixture. The latter was less than the 
price of straight gasoline, and involved the companies in a loss. 
As insufficient supplies of dehydrated alcohol were available, 
the law, in practice, was ineffective from the outset. The next 
step, in the latter part of 1933, was the formation by the Gov- 
ernment of an “Institute of Sugar and Alcohol” to foster the 
production of anhydrous alcohol, accompanied by further com- 
pulsion upon the companies to take over prescribed quantities 
of alcohol offered by the Institute. Nevertheless, during 1935 
the Institute was unable to deliver all the alcohol for which the 
companies had contracted, and sales of mixture were suspended 
in Rio de Janeiro on several occasions. 

This pressure by the Government for alcohol-gasoline mix- 
tures had led to some dislocation of municipal finances. Under 
a decree of June lst, 1934, all mixtures containing at least 10 
per cent. anhydrous alcohol or 50 per cent. of alcohol of a 
higher percentage of purity than 92 are exempt from Federal, 
State and municipal taxes. In Rio City straight gasoline is 
subject to a tax of Reis 157% a litre, and the proceeds of this 


tax represent a substantial item in municipal receipts. 


Japan 

Japan is committed to economic self-sufficiency, and the estab- 
lishment of an alcohol regime without doubt forms a part of 
that plan. A monopoly for the production and sale of alcohol 
is to be set up, accompanied by legislation to enforce the 
admixture of alcohol with gasoline. Japanese officials have 
recently visited Europe, Germany in particular, to study Euro- 
pean experience, and it seems possible that a regime corre- 
sponding with that of Germany may finally be adopted. 

It was first proposed to use practically the whole sugar-cane 
output of Formosa for production of alcohol. This plan had 
the obvious drawback that if the whole of the sugar-cane produc- 
tion of Formosa, Japan and the Mandated Pacific Islands were 
available for alcohol instead of sugar, the supply would scarcely 
have sufficed for a 20 per cent. admixture, while in attempting to 
attain self-sufficiency in fvel supplies Japan would have 
destroyed her self-sufficiency as regards sugar. Later news- 
paper reports indicate that the Government is not proceeding 
with the sugar-cane proposal, but has decided that potatoes 
and sweet potatoes are to be employed as the basic material for 
alcohol production. 

Several refineries are to be erected during the first year at 
a cost of 5,000,000 yen, and it was planned that the Monopoly 
would be in a position to begin the supply of power alcohol by 
about April, 1937. The authorities have admitted, however, 
that it is most unlikely that any of the plant will be in opera- 
tion by that time. 

According to the latest figures available, the production of 
potatoes in Japan during the year 1933-34 amounted to 1,375,000 
metric tons, and in Korea to 561,000 metric tons. On the basis 
of the 1935 consumption of gasoline, and without allowing for 
any expansion, Japan would require about 250,000 tons of alco- 
hol annually to attain her declared ultimate objectives of a 20 
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per cent. admixture. Japan’s requirements of potatoes in order 
to fulfill her estimated demand for alcohol would amount to 
some 3,000,000 tons. It is probable that such a quantity of 
potatoes or alternative agricultural material could not be made 
available without serious dislocation of essential food supplies 
and the consequent disturbance of economic self-sufficiency in 
that respect. 

It is significant that in by far the largest cane-sugar-growing 
country in the world, India, the use of power alcohol has not 
been undertaken; and this also applies to Java and the lesser 
producing countries. 


Germany 

In Germany ethyl alcohol for automotive purposes during 
1933-35 was obtained 70 to 73 per cent. from potatoes, 12 to 14 
per cent. from molasses, and 14 to 16 per cent. from sulfite pulp. 
The 1934 and 1935 potato crops were short, and in addition the 
growth of the cattle and pig-breeding necessitated a reduction 
of acreage under potato cultivation to provide for fodder. 

On the other hand, synthetic methyl alcohol can be produced at 
a prime cost reported to be half that paid by the Alcohol 
Monopoly for potato alcohol. Production of this methyl alcohol 
has increased considerably, and recently the German Government 
decreed that 20 per cent. methyl alcohol shall be used in auto- 
motive alcohol in lieu of ethyl alcohol. 

The Monopoly has thereby not only relieved itself from the 
embarrassment of being unable to supply the ethyl alcohol 
required, but has effected a substantial cut in alcohol costs. It 
is true that since the beginning of 1936 the Alcohol Monopoly 
has reduced its price for automotive alcohol by 15 per cent., but 
in view of the considerably lower calorific value of methyl alco- 
hol compared with ethyl alcohol, what the consumer is actually 
having to bear is an increase in the cost price of his motor 


fuel because of the lower mileage obtainable from the poorer 
mixture. 


France 

Because of the predominating agricultural interests and their 
immense political influence France is by far the largest power- 
alcohol-consuming country, although the ratio of alcohol used 
to total motor fuel consumption in 1935 was not more than 9 per 
cent. The industrial demands in France for alcohol for re-arm- 
aments and for export have increased considerably of late. Con- 
sequently the quantity of power alcohol likely to be available 
during this year will be some 30 per cent. short of that avail- 
able last year. Drastic curtailment for automotive use thereof 
seems inevitable, doubtless to the relief of the authorities. 


Italy 

In pursuance of the intensified policy of self-sufficiency, the 
erection of new alcohol factories was commenced in 1934 under 
the auspices of the Corporation of the Sugar Beet and Sugar 
Industries with the objective of 1,000,000 hectolitres (88,000 
tons) of motor alcohol from Italian raw material. No increase 
worth speaking of took place in the amount of alcohol—5,000 
tons—used during the year 1935 for motor fuel. The State lost 
in import duty and internal tax nearly 11,000,000 lira. Probably 
in emulation of Germany, legislation is being prepared whereby 
25 per cent. ethyl alcohol used at present for automotive purposes 
is to be replaced by methanol. 

In early 1936 the Swiss Government modified the Alcohol 
Law to overcome the deficit of the Government Alcohol Admin- 
istration and made the admixture of alcohol with gasoline com- 
pulsory. Owing to the lack of dehydrating plant, the law can- 
not in any case become effective for some time. In July last 
motorists protested against the mixture by a one-day strike, 
which appears so to have impressed the Government that the 
law is likely to be suspended and other means adopted to dis- 
pose of the heavy stocks accumulated by the Monopoly through 
rank speculation. 
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Power alcohol is produced in Sweden mainly from sulfite 
pulp. The bulk of this alcohol is taken over by the motor fuel 
distributors for blending. The quantity taken over was fixed 
by the Government for the quarter commencing October Ist, 
1936, at 3.3 per cent. of the total imports of motor spirit, having 
been increased from 2.9 per cent. on the request of the manu- 
facturers, who also petitioned that the percentage of alcohol 
contained in the mixtures sold in Sweden should be fixed by 
law. 

A report issued in the summer of 1935 by the Royal Danish 
Agricultural Society dealt with the production of motor fuel 
alcohol from potatoes and cereals. The difficulty, the report 
stated, lies in price, and even were alcohol exempt from taxation 
it could not compete with gasoline, although gasoline has to pay 
a tax of 13 Ore per litre (6.3d. per Imperial gallon). The ad- 
mixture of 25 per cent. alcohol with gasoline would entail an 
increase of 9.5 Gre per litre (4.6d. per Imperial gallon) of gaso- 
line, or a total annual additional expenditure of 30.6 million 
crowns (£1,366,000) based on current gasoline consumption. 
Stress was laid on increased transport expenses the farmers 
themselves would incur as the result of adoption of an alcohol 
policy, and the report concluded that, unless gasoline prices in 
Denmark were considerably enhanced, alcohol mixtures did not 
merit serious consideration. 

During the early part of 1936 technical tests were carried out 
in connection with the blending of alcohol with gasoline, but 
both alcohol manufacturers and potato cultivators affirmed that 
it would not be profitable to produce alcohol for use as motor 
fuel. 

Hungary, which adopted compulsory admixture of alcohol with 
gasoline as far back as 1931, is typical of a number of agricul- 
tural States which have attempted to palliate the difficulties of 
the farming classes, due to low price levels for primary com- 
modities, by subsidizing the conversion of surplus farm products 
into alcohol. 

It is less surprising that countries like Latvia and Lithuania, 
which are importers of motor fuel, should consent to sacrifice 
both a large part of the revenue derived from imports of gaso- 
line and the development of their inland transport system to 
assist the farmer, than that Poland, which is finding difficulty 
in making its local oil industry profitable, should have thrown 
on it the additional burden of a subsidy to agriculture. The 
slight effect of such subsidies in relation to their cost is shown 
by the fact that as the result of a sacrifice of revenue amounting 
to 6,000,000 zloty (£240,000) the offtake of potatoes will be in- 
creased by only 73,000 tons, or one-fifth of 1 per cent. of the 
total potato crop. Petroleum Times, p.39, 9 Jan. 1937. 


New Rubber-to-Metal Adhesive 


Thermotite Adhesive offered by the Bloomingdale Rubber Co., 
Chester, Penn., is said to adhere when hot just as well as 
when cold and is used for bonding rubber to any kind of 
metal (although it will not produce good results when used 
against bronze), glass, plastic, hard rubber, etc. Thermotite is 
shipped on Holland cloth. In application the cloth side is placed 
next to the rubber and the open side next to the metal or other 
surface. The rubber and adhesive are then vulcanized with suffi- 
cient pressure maintained to hold the adhesive in good contact 
with the other surface. Although where metal is concerned it 
is not necessary to brass-plate the metal, the surface must be 
clean and free from oily substances and loose scale. The 
adhesive compound is flat curing and may be cured 13 minutes 
at 60 pounds of steam or 4 hours at the same pressure. Rubber 
Age, May 1937. 


Tanning Agent 


A synthetic tanning agent for light colored leathers that be- 
long to the sulfonated diarylmethane group, in the production 
of which at least one reaction step has been carried out in the 
presence of a decolorizing absorbent, has been recently assigned 
(U. S. Pat. 2,029,322) by Jaeger to American Cyanamid. 
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Resins to “* Crinkle” Rayon 


All artificial fibers are rod-like in character, and because of 
this, they are deficient in some respects to the natural fibers 
such as wool and cotton which have a crinkled or twisted 
formation and on this account are more amenable to certain 
spinning and manufacturing operations. For some time it 
has, therefore, been expected that attempts would be made to 
produce rayons whose fibers have some of these natural charac- 
teristics. Success now appears to have been obtained in mak- 
ing various fibers, including the rayons, permanently crinkled 
(E. P. 451,102) so that they are better adapted for the manu- 
facture of pile carpets. 

Actually, attempts to achieve this same object have been 
made previously in the manufacture of viscose rayon by vibrat- 
ing the spinning jets during extrusion from them of the viscose 
solution into the coagulating bath. 
stand numerous 


3ut it is easy to under- 
difficulties met in this process. The new 
method consists essentially of impregnating the fibers, while 
in the form of yarn or other suitable form, with a synthetic 
resin in soluble form, then crinkling them and at the same time 
or shortly afterwards hardening the resin to an insoluble form 
which simultaneously fixes the fibers in their crinkled condi- 
tion. This method is obviously yet another use for the synthetic 
resins such as are now being widely used for making textile 
materials non-creasable. 

Apparently, if a synthetic resin is fully formed within a 
fiber while this is in a deformed condition, particularly while 
crinkled, this deformation is permanently “set”; it is even 
highly resistant to washing and other wet processes to which 
it may be desirable to subject the fibers afterwards. 

The most useful synthetic resins for application to textiles 
are those made from urea and formaldehyde since these are 
white and not easily discolored by reaction with other chemi- 
cals. Hence it is a resin of this type which is recommended 
for giving fibers a permanent crinkle, and the following examples 
illustrate how this can be carried out satisfactorily. 

For treating viscose rayon it is first necessary to prepare a 
resin preparation thus: 

50 grams of urea and 200c.c. of 40% formaldehyde solution 
are boiled together for 3 minutes and then cooled. Then 4c.c. 
of a 33% solution of tartaric acid are added and the mixture 
further boiled for 10 to 15 minutes; it is then diluted with about 
one-half its volume of water. 

Viscose rayon yarn is impregnated with the above liquor and 
squeezed so that it retains about its own weight of the liquor 
and then dried at 60° to 80° C. The yarn is then passed between 
fluted rollers to deform it so that the individual fibers become 
crinkled. It is preferable that the rollers be hot enough to 
cause hardening and insolubilization of the resin in the yarn; 
but if not, the yarn should be further heated to a high tempera- 
ture (say, 160° C.) for a few seconds to complete this hardening 
process. 

Instead of the resin liquor described above, it is also satis- 
factory to use one prepared by boiling together for 3 minutes 
the following mixture: 

50 grams 
40% Formaldehyde 100 c.c. 


Armmionia; O:S0 Sper. 2... ee cca ccc es 


4.5 grams 


followed by cooling and the addition of 3c.c. of a 33% solution 
of tartaric acid, and finally diluting the whole with an equal 
amount of water. 

The crinkled yarns may be untwisted and then twisted in the 
reverse direction before incorporating them in the pile of 
carpets where they tend to untwist and so give a specially attrac- 
tive appearance. 

This use of synthetic resins seems likely to lead to further 
important results if applied to rayon fibers to make them 
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THREE SCORE AND TEN ::-:- PLUS SEVEN! 


) ECENT studies on the influence of diet on Supported by such impressive findings it is not sur- 
longevity have unearthed several interesting prising that both the medical profession and the press 
facts. Scientists now find that diets of higher cal- are repeatedly calling attention to the importance of 


. . . an adequate intake of both calcium and phosphorus 
cium content not only promote earlier maturity but saan. — iid 


. ; ; ... While manufacturers, alert to the merchandising 
actually prolong the span of life. Tests with thirty “es saad 

‘ value of a well publicized, scientifically endorsed 
health “appeal,” have added to their products a small 
amount of Victor Di or Tri Calcium Phosphate— 


span of life from seventy to seventy-seven years! both an excellent source of calcium and phosphorus. 


generations of experimental animals . . . when trans- 













lated to human beings . . . indicate an increase in the 


is the world’s largest manufacturers of food-grade phosphoric 
acid and its salts, it has been the good fortune of the Victor 


Chemical Works to play an important part in making these vital 
minerals ... caleitum and phosphorus... readily and economically 
available. May we send you additional information? 


VicToR CHEMICAL Works 
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141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














resemble wool more closely than they do at present. Crinkled 
fibers have more adhesion for each other in yarn and so tend 
to give the yarn a higher tensile strength. Also the presence 
of crinkles could be arranged to give a yarn more bulk and 
therefore greater heat retaining power. It also seems likely 
that the difficulties of “slippage” in rayon fabrics, might be 
overcome by using yarns whose individual fibers were crinkled. 
—A. B. Hall in Textile Colorist, p. 759, Ap. 1937. 


Properties of ‘“Vistanex” 

Resembling pure white crepe rubber, Vistanex, a polymerized 
hydrocarbon of straight-chain structure, is soluble in all petro- 
leum distillates, in toluol, turpentine and some chlorinated solv- 
ents, and is insoluble in alcohols, esters, ketones, vegetable oils, 
etc. It has a specific gravity of approximately 0.90 (7.5 pounds 
per gallon). It is compatible with rubber, paraffin, waxes in 
general, asphalts and petrolatums. To most mixtures it imparts 
a decided plasticizing action, particularly at low temperatures. 
Pitches, petrolatums and paraffin may be blended to form 
“rubbery” compounds of good flexibility and elasticity. It is 
incompatible, however, with chlorinated rubber, as well as with 
cellulose esters or ethers and most of the common lacquer 
plasticizers. 

Mixing with most other materials is rapidly and effectively 
accomplished by successively milling into it small amounts of 
the other ingredients. Prolonged exposure above 250° F. tends 
to depolymerize and soften it, although one type of Vistanex 
(No. 6) is proportionately more stable than others. Exposure to 
sunlight and air produces no such oxidation or hardening in 
Vistanex as occurs with rubber. Free chlorine oxidizes it 
slowly. 

Compounds of Vistanex Medium with up to 25% of rubber, 
Neoprene or Thiokol exhibit remarkable resistance to chemicals. 
These mixed compounds exhibit improved characteristics with 
regard to cold flow, etc., over Vistanex alone. Vistanex may 
be dissolved together with rubber in cements to improve aging, 
lessen permeability to gases and moisture and to secure other 
advantages. Milled mixtures- should have the accelerators, 
sulfur, etc., worked into the rubber separately. This rubber 
should then be milled into the Vistanex and fillers then added. 
Since Vistanex does not cure by itself it may generally be 
ignored in calculating the sulfur content of rubber mixtures. 
Substitution of 15 to 25% of Vistanex Medium for rubber in 
a compound is said to improve resistance to vegetable oils and 
fats. More than 50% substitution seems required to secure 
maximum chemical and ozone resistance. 


Fatty Acids from Petroleum 


A report made in 1935 by Heublum giving a description of 
some Russian studies stated that synthetic materials suitable for 
use in soaps had been made. The investigators subjected pe- 
troleum distillates to oxidation and sulfonation with sulfur 
trioxide. With heavy treatment of the crude oil with sulfuric 
acid, saturated with the trioxide, a material has been produced 
which is used in fat-slitting. The trioxide purified oil, after 
freeing it from side-products, is washed with caustic soda, then 
oxidized with air at about 235° F., over a period of 48 hours. 
A catalyst, calcium naphthenate, is used. The oxidized oil is 
neutralized with caustic soda and any soap found is obtained by 
settling. The unoxidized portions are subjected to repeated 
oxidation. Just what yields have been obtained in this treat- 
iment has not been announced. 

Another process converts to calcium soaps by treating the 
sodium compounds with bleaching powder. Other methods have 
been reported but with no exact details —Oil & Gas Journal, 
Apr. 8, °37, p65. 


Wax Waterproof for Rayons 

The application of waxes to rayon and acetate fibres is pos- 
sible, particularly in the form of a stable emulsion. Certain 
one-bath preparations may be used in conjunction with alum- 
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inum acetate. There are a number of proprietary agents, 
marketed as a white paste, which can be diluted with water 
to give stable emulsions of highly dispersed paraffin wax. The 
application is carried out in two stages, the wetted-out material 
being first impregnated with a 1-2 per cent. emulsion of paraffin 
wax at 50 deg. to 60 deg. C, then given a treatment with 
aluminum acetate solution. The concentration of the aluminum 
salt recommended is 1 to 1.5 parts of 12.5 deg. Tw aluminum 
acetate per 10 gallons of liquor, The fabric is finally hydro- 
extracted and dried. 

Other methods require the use of organic bodies, such as gela- 
tine, subsequently treated with formaldehyde; linseed oil under 
oxidizing conditions, etc. These methods require a_ skilled 
technique to produce consistent results, to avoid dyeing difficul- 
ties arising from the presence, for example, of lime soaps, and 
to leave unimpaired the handle of the goods. The danger of 
making the fabric impervious to air also requires strict atten- 
tion in the application of waterproofing agents from organic 
solvents, and in the use of linseed oil, etc. Ray Mitcheson in 
Dyer & Textile Printer, p517, May 7, 737. 


Preventing Frosting of Vuleanized Rubber 

Frosting is a microscopic disintegration of the surface of vul- 
canized rubber articles caused by ozone in the air, and its action 
on the rubber is favored by warmth and humidity. It can be 
prevented by protective films as lacquer or varnish; by treat- 
ment after vulcanization with chlorine or bromine or sulfur 
monochloride; or by incorporating in the rubber before vul- 
canization certain types of high melting petroleum waxes or 
one of the anti-frosting agents of which p,p’-diamino diphenyl- 
methane is the most effective. W. F. Tuley, Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal—From a paper to the Rubber Division, A.C.S., Chapel Hill, 
Ne-G. 
Peroxide Bleach for Tobacco 

Elchemie Berlin-Britz has developed a process (Ger. pat. 
633,825) for bleaching tobacco and other products with hydrogen 
peroxide solution. The solution is heated and the vapor of 
steam and hydrogen peroxide is circularized through the material 
to be bleached. 


Leveling Agents for Wool Dyeing 


Action of Glauber’s salt in wool dyeing depends upon a buffer 
effect on sulfuric acid, which gives it the effect of a leveling 
agent. Some of the newer textile assistants are also finding use 
as leveling agents. Leonil O (1I.G.) when used at % to 1% 
per cent. is effective with many wool dyes. Leonil S and Igepon 
T act by exhausting on the wool fiber. More than 1% or 2 
per cent. of the Leonil S should not be used but there is no 
particular limit on Igepon T. The effects are not necessarily 
better if the amounts are increased. Sometimes very small 
quantities have very striking results—Te-xtile Colorist, p. 262, 
Apr., 37. 


Tar Acids as Weed Killers 


Trials have been carried out in France on use of tar acid 
emulsions as weed killers for growing cereal crops. It has been 
found that 7% emulsion of phenolic oils has an activity com- 
parable with that of a solution of sulfuric acid of a concentra- 
tion between 12 and 14%. It is also stated that certain weeds 
such as Fumaria agraria and Papaver rhaas are more sensi- 
tive to phenolic emulsions than to sulfuric acid. The tar 
acid used, distilled to the extent of 95% between 175° and 
328° C., had an actual phenolic content of 28%, a density at 13° 
of 0.99, and a water content of 0.5%. 


A line of industrial protective coatings mentioned in our May 
issue is manufactured and sold in this country by the Wailes 
Dove-Hermiston Corporation of 17 Battery Place, New York 
City, not of Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 
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Patents 
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A Complete Check—List of Products, Chemicals, Process Industries 





Agricultural Chemicals 


Preservation green fodder by treatment with solution obtained by de- 
composing phosphorus pentachloride with water. No. 2,078,537. Friedrich 
August Henglein, Cologne-Deutz, and Friedrich Wilhelm Stauf, Lever- 
kusen-Wiesdorf, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Manufacture dicalcium phosphate; adding calcium oxide to a solution of 
monosodium phosphate. No. 2,078,627. Louis Block and Max Metziger 
to Blockson Chemical Co., all of Joliet, Ill. 

Production fertilizer containing ammonium nitrate and calcium car- 
bonate. No. 2,079,324. Carl Krauch, Heidelberg, Carl Eyer, Ludwig- 
shafen-am-Rhine, and Otto Schliephake, Mannheim, Germany, to I. G., 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Preparation cupric anticryptogamic composition for agricultural pur- 
poses, consisting of a cupric oxychloride and a free soluble barium salt. 
No. 2,079,953. Pierre Francois Joseph Souviron, Tarbes, France. 


Apparatus 


Production electron emissive electrode for luminous tubes, 
lead-in conductor embedded in a sintered mass of nickel, 
and strontium oxide. No. 20,347. Reissue. Jos. E. 
Pa., to Aurora Sign Co., corporation of Pa. 

Method and apparatus for removing oil and grease from articles. No, 
20,359. Reissue. Kenneth James Rennie Robertson, London, England, 
to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Equipment for passing plates, sheets, 
baths, furnaces, etc. No. 2,077,499. 
London, England, and Wm. Robt. 
griffith Co., Ltd., London, England. 

Production refractory mortar containing olivine and a bonding agent, 
characterized by resistance to reaction in contact with silica, chrome, 
magnesia, and alumina refractories at high temperatures. No. 2,077,793. 
Frederic A. Harvey and Raymond E. Birch to Harbison-Walker Refrac 
tories Co., all of Pittsburgh, Pa 

Manufacture fosterite refractory of improved character. 
Frederic A, Harvey and Raymond E, 
tories Co., all of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Process and apparatus for separation of sludge from a liquid. No. 
2,077,799. Leo D. Jones, Phila., Pa. 

Gaseous conduction device; metallic capsule containing caesium chloride 
and calcium, a wad of steel wool separating the two ingredients. No. 


comprising a 
barium oxide, 
Gross, Swissvale, 


bars, etc., through acid treatment 
Hubert Spence Thomas, Chiswich, 
Davies, Whitechurch, Wales, to Melin- 


No, 2,077,795. 
Birch to Harbison-Walker Refrac- 


2,077,961. Chas. G. Smith, Medford, Mass., to Raytheon Mfg. Co., 
Newton, Mass. , 
Manufacture soldered woven wire screen by electroplating with tin 


from an acidic plating bath. No. 2,078,014. 
Christian John Wernlund, Niagara Falls, N. 
Del. 

Refractory material consisting of 
with an adherent film of a clay binder and iron oxide. No. 2,078,086. 
Harley C. Lee, Columbus, Ohio, to pons Dolomite, Inc., Cleveland, O. 

Regenerative electric cell. No. 078,143. Lucien Jules Jumau to 
Compagnie Generale d’ Electricite, on of Paris, France. 

Production non-inflammable filtering membrane in an air-conditioning 


Floyd F. plinger and 
Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, 


crushed dolomite particles coated 


system, using cotton fiber one uining boric acid, borax, and diammonium 
acid phosphate. No. 2,078,197 Frederick J. Hooker, Cincinnati, and 


James R. Carruthers, 
land, Ohio. 

Apparatus for manufacturing saturated sheeted fibrous structures. No. 
2,078,272. Izador J. Novak, Bridgeport, Conn., to Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. ] 

Process and apparatus for imparting a surface coating of oil to a mass 
of normally dusty particles. No. 2,078,359. Wm. J. Young, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., to Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Apparatus for treating fibrous material. No. 2,078,419. John N. 
Selvig, Westfield, N. 1 a 

Arc lamp for photographic and 
Wilhelm Schneider, 
Main, Germany. 

Heat insulating wall composition comprising insul: ating material having 
a facing of monolithic refractory cement. No. 2,078,753. Frank Chris- 
tenson, Jamaica, N. Y., and Horace N. Clark, Bound Brook, N. J. 

Apparatus for continuous chemical treatment of wood pulp. No. 
2,078,810. Johan Cristoffer Fredrik Carl Richter, Oslo, — Karl 
Wilhelm Rosen, Svelvik, Norway, to Aktiebolaget Kamyr, Oslo, Norway. 

Apparatus for continuous distillation and deodorization of oils or fats 
and solvents. No. 2,078,841. Philipp Lorenz Fauth, Wiesbaden-Dotz- 
heim, Germany, to Gesellschaft zur Verwertung Fauth’scher Patente 
m. b. Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Apparatus for supersaturating 
wine, etc. No. 2,078,843. 

Apparatus for 
Hartleton, Pa. 

Process and apparatus for deodorizing gases. 
S. Colby, Port Washington, N. Y., and 
Ill., to R: aymond Bros. 


G lendale, Ohio, to Stearns & Foster Co., Lock- 


projection purposes. No. 2,078,689. 
Dessau-in-Anhalt, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am- 


with carbon dioxide liquids such as 
Pierre Frolois, Brussels, Belgium. 


carbonizing lignite. No. 2,078,914. Banks O. Daubert, 


No. 2,078,925. 
Richard F, O’Mara, 
Impact Pulverizer Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Haldwell 
Chicago, 


Method pulverizing mineral aggregates and substances. No. 2,078,933. 
Reginald S. Dean, Washington, D. C., and John Gross, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


regulation of 
2,078,947. 


Temperature 
reactions. No. 


of chemical 
and Raymond 


the control 
Phile., Pa. 


converters in 
Eugene J. Houdry, 





Lassiat, Woodbury, N. J., to Houdry Process Corp., Dover, Del. 

Control of exothermic reactions. No, 2,078,948. Eugene J. Houdry, 
Phila., Pa., to Houdry Process Corp., Dover, Del. 

Control of chemical reactions. No. 2,078,949. Eugene J. Houdry, 
Phila., Pa., to Houdry Process Corp, Dover, Del. 

Patents digested include issues of the “Patent Gazette,” April 20 


through middle May 1! inclusive. 
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Operation of catalytic converters. No. 
Phila., Pa., and Thos. B. Prickett, 
Corp., Dover, Del. 

Process and apparatus for mixing and emulsifying liquids. No. 
983. Paul Louis Armand Thiberge, Nanterre, France. 

Apparatus for treating materials by salt quenching, annealing or gal- 
vanic baths. No. 2,079,037. Walter Radecker to Firm Ferd. Wagner, 
both of Pforzheim, Germany. 


2,078,950. 
Woodbury, 


Eugene J. Houdry, 
N. J., to Houdry Process 


2,078,- 


Improved electrolytic apparatus. No. 2,079,081. Ralph D. Mershon, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Manufacture cast refractory. No. 2,079,101. 


Raymond C. Benner 
¥ 


and George J. Easter to Carborundum Tere ‘all of Niagara Falls, N. 


Silicon carbide refractory comprising silicon carbide grain and an 
added bond comprising feldspar. No. 2,079,110. Geo. J. Easter and 
Chas. McMullen, Niagara Falls, N. 


Y., and Ian M. Logan, 
Falls, Ont., Canada, to Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls. N 
Appar: atus for centrifuging and granulating slag. No. 
Louis C. Edgar, Swissvale, and Edgar E. Brosius, 
Edear to Brosius. 
Manufacture storage battery 


Niagara 
Y 


” 2,079,111. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 


plates, comprising lead compound having 
mixed therewith a lignin derivative. No. 2,079,207. Harold Hibbert, 
Montreal, Que., Canada, and Willard H. Reinhardt, Shaker Heights, O., 
to Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, 


Lead compound for storage battery plates having an activating ma- 
terial incorporated therein composed ay of alkali lignin. No. 2,079,- 
208. Harold Hibbert, Montreal, Que., Canada, and Willard L. a 
hardt, Shaker Heichts, O., to Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland. 

Device for testing viscosity of a fluid. No. 2,079,247. Geo. R. Eek. 
stein to Visco Meter Corp., both of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Thermometer for melting point apparatus. No. 2,079,344. Wm. O. 
Gever, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Apparatus for producing carbon black. No. 2,079,557. Jobn J. 
Jakosky, Los Angeles, Calif., and Victor F. Hanson, Niagara Falls, 


Y.. to Flectroblacks, Inc., Culver City, Calif. F 
“Machine for making a fine grained ageregate of bubbles for plastic 


building materials. No. 2,079,565. Carlisle K. Roos, Wheaton, IIl., 
and Murrell G. Allison, Southard, Okla., to U. S. Gypsum Co., 


Chicago, TIl. 

Apparatus and process for production flux-core solder. No. 
Eugene Jacobson, San Francisco, Calif. 

Apparatus for subjecting liquid to action of silent electric discharges. 


2,079,710. 


No. 2,079,750 Wm. J. Sweeney and Roger W. Richardson, Baton 
Rouge, La., and Eger W. Murphree, New York City, to Standard Oil 


Development Co., corporation of Del. 

Cylindrical filtering element composed of a hard porous mass of min- 
eral wool mixed with silicate of soda. No. 2,079,910. Herbert G. 
aneok. Flint, Mich., to General Motors Corp, Detroit, Mich. 

Chemical fire extinguisher holder. No. 2,080,011. James E. 
field, Henderson, Tex. 

Manufacture molded 


Rum- 


vitreous-like, highly dense products from ligno- 
cellulose material. No. 2,080,077. Guy C. Howard and Lloyd T. Sand- 
born, Wausau, Wis., to Masonite Corp., Laurel, Miss. 
App: iratus for distillation of alcohol. No. 2,080,167. 
». Gate, Calif. 
Apparatus and process for 
containing acetone, ethyl 
Emile Augustin Barbet, 
Method and 
Florez, Pomfret, 
Apparatus for 


Peter Da Valle, 
S 


continuous 
alcohol, and 
Paris, France. 
apparatus for heating fluids. No. 2,080,221. 
Conn., to Texas Co., New Yor' Citv. 
producing carbon dioxide. No. 2.080.300. Jos. S. 


distillation-rectification of musts 
butyl alcohol. No. 2,080,194. 


Luis de 


Belt, Amarillo, Texas, to J. S. Belt Natural Resource Corp., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

. 
Cellulose 

Production transparent, flexible, moisture-proof, non-porous, non-fibrous 
cellulosic film coated with a  moisture-proof rege containing 


chloro-2-butadiene-1, 3 
Collins and Louis L. 
Apparatus 


polymer and a wax. No. 2,077,399. Arnold M. 
Larson to du Pont, all of Wilmineton, Del. 
adapted for production of transparent pellicles, suitable for 


use as wrapping tissue, for cellulosic solutions. No. 2,077,836. Lee Roy 
Herndon, Richmond, Va., to du Pont, Wilmineton, Del. 

Manufacture cellulose film and foil. No. 2,078,418. George Schneider, 
Montclair, N to Celanese Corp. of America, corporation of Del. 

Manufacture arc welding shield; using sheet of cellulose acetate to 
cover surface of window adapted to be exposed to welding arc. No. 
2,079,048. Percy L. Spencer to Raytheon Mfg. Co., both of West 
Newton, Mass. 


Production of cellulosic pellicle subject to shrinking by loss of water 
and to staining when shrunk in contact with cork, having associated 
therewith a colorless-water-soluble neutral salt which will form a color- 
less or light-colored precipitate with tannin, tannic acid, etc. No. 2,079,- 
146. Thos. F. Banigan, Kenmore, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 


Treatment non- fibrous cellulosic pellicles. No. 2,079,147. Thos. F. 
Banigan, Kenmore, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 


Manufacture a pellicle of regenerated 
therein a colorless water-soluble aluminate; characterized by its resist- 
ance to staining when placed in| contact with cork. No. 2,079,169. 
Albert Hershberger, Kenmore, N. to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Continuous method for manufacture of alkali cellulose. No. 2,079,313, 
Paul D. Clary and Franklin T. Georgeson, Eureka, Calif. 

Manufacture fiber-board comprising a body mass of relatively 
cellulosic fibers. No. 2,080,031. James N. Devereux, Greenville, 
Margaret Devereux, administratrix, of James 
assignor to U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, ll. 

Preparation an organic ester of cellulose of lowered viscosity. No. 
2,080,054. Carl J. Malm and Howard S. Gardner, Jr., Rochester, N. Y., 
to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


cellulose having incorporated 


coarse 
Mass., 
N. Devereux, deceased, 
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ATLAS 
MANNITOL 


Now an 


Industrial Material 








Artas synthetic Mannitol (Mannite) com- 
mercial grade is now available to industries 


in large quantities at new low prices. 





Availability in quantity of this hexa-hydric 


alcohol has started investigations and re- ATLAS 
search which indicates important industrial S O R B I i O FE 
possibilities. 

Atlas Sorbitol—another 
Mannitol is unique because it is a non- hexa-hydric alcohol is a 
hygroscopic crystalline alcohol with a i naga sna a 


ment that broadens the 


melting point of 167° C. Many of the usefulness of conditioning 

Mannitol derivatives exhibit to an unusual ngomne. 

degree the properties of the parent alcohol. The Atlas commercial 
grade has these outstand- 

Atlas invites consultation by industries ing properties: 

interested in Mannitol. uteskammes 

In barrel or carload quantities. ean eksiaieaal 
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Coal Tar Chemicals 

Production dinaphthylene oxide. No. 
and Joseph George Cockburn, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, England. 

Coke oven equipment. No, 2,077,549. M. D. 
Mo., and Wm. A. Sloss, West Frankfort, I 
Development Corp., Chicago, Ill 

Coke oven. No. 


2,077,548. George Roger Clemo 


England, to Imperial 


Curran, St. Louis, 
ll., to Brassert-Tidewater 


Eduard Kuhl and Theodor Kretz, 


2,077,842. Essen, 

Germany. 

Separation ethylene from its homologues. No. 2,078,238 Robt. R. 
Dreisbach to Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich 

Production diazoamino compounds; formed by coupling a diazotized 
aromatic amino compound and an alkylolamine. No. 2,078,387. Jean 
Georges Kern, Hamburg, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Refining cracked naphtha distillates. No. 2,078,468. Wm. M. Strat- 


ford to Texas Co., both of New York City. 

Treatment solid ‘carbonz aceous fuels to prevent dusting, by coating them 
with material containing a hydrocarbon sulfonic compound. No. 2,078,- 
755. Per K. Frolich, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development 
Co., corporation of Del. 

Synthesis of higher amines; passing mixture of 
vapors of an aliphatic alcohol over a catalyst. No. 
R. Arnold, Elmhurst, Del., to du Pont, Wilmington, “Del. 

Manufacture naphthylamine derivatives; reacting 1, 5-dihydroxy-naph- 
thalene and a primary hydroxy-alkylamine in presence of an aqueous 
solution of a water-soluble bisulfite. No. 2,078,960. Wm. Byres McKay, 
Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
London, England. 

Production crystallized naphthalene free of tar-acids; 
ous alkaline solution in process. No. 2,078,963. 
Scarsdale, N. Y., to Barrett Co., New York City. 

Production reaction products of diphenyloxide 
phatic hydrocarbons. No. 2,079,279. Gerald Coleman and Bartholdt 
C. Hadler to Dow Chemic: il Co., all of Midland, Mich. 

Preparation esters of 2-phenyl- quinoline- 4-carboxylic acids. No. 
318. Hanns John, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Manufacture free phenols by hydrolyzing aromatic hydrocarbons halo- 
genated in the Re olny No. 2,079,383. Curt Raeth, Karl Willy Rittler, 
Radebeul, near Dresden, and Friedrich Arnold, Steingroever, Dresden, 
Germany, to Chemische Fabrik von Heyden, A. G., Radebeul, near 
Dresden, Germany. 

Manufacture alkyl indolyl- 


ammonia and the 
Herrick 


using an aque- 
Stuart Parmelee Miler, 


with the di-halo ali- 


2,079,- 


3-acetates; heating indol and alkyl diazoace- 


tates in presence of a catalyst containing copper. No. 2,079,416. Richard 
Helmuth Manske, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
Preparation amino-chlorodiphenyl derivatives. No. 2,079,450. Morton 


Harris, Anniston, Ala., to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Production esters of dicarboxylic i 
2,079,487. S. Carswell, 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Preparation N-chlorosulfonylamides. No. 2,079,541. Martin Battecay, 
Mulhouse, France, to Calco Chemical Co., Inc., Bound Brook, N. 
Production thiazole compounds. No. 2,079,927 Gerhard Schrader, 
Opladen, near Cologne-on-Rhine, Germany, to Genoa Aniline Works, 
Inc., New York City. 
Preparation pyridino acylamino anthraquinones. No. 2,079,940. Max 
Albert Kunz, ML annheim, and Karl Koeberle and Gerd Kochendoerfer, 
Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New 
York City. 
Production aromatic condensation products. No. 
Neresheimer and Wilhelm Ruppel, 
General Aniline Works, Inc., New . 
Process condensing only one mol. of halide of 1-nitro-anthraquinone-6- 
carboxylic acid with one mol. of 1, 5-diamino-anthraquinone, thereafter 
reducing the nitro group in the condensation product to an amino group. 
No. 2,080,106. Earl Edson Beard, Milwaukee, Wis., to du Pont, Wil 
mington, Del. 


Louis, Mo. 
acids and substituted phenols. No. 
Kirkwood, Mo., to Monsanto Chemical 


2,080,057. 
Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, 
York City. 


Heinrich 
Germany, to 


Preparation cyclohexylamine derivatives. No. 2,080,143. Herbert A. 
Lubs, Wilmington, Del., and Frank Willard Johnson, Penns Grove, 
N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Method preventing or reducing deterioration of furfural; by adding 


thereto a hardwood tar distillate. No. 
and Chas. G, Dryer to Universal Oil Products Co., 

Preparation amino-arylsulfone-sulfonic acids. No. 
Scheidegger to Society of Chemical Industry in 
Switzerland. 


2,080,142. Chas. D. Lowry, Jr., 
all of Chicago, Ill. 
2,080,188. Jakob 
Basle, both of Basel, 


Purification secondary amines. No. 2,080,366. Albert M. Clifford, 
Stow, O., to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
Coatings 

Process metal coating glass; using sodium hydrate and nitric acid. 
No. 2,077,378. Pincus Deren, Magnolia, Mass., to Birdseye Electric 
Corp., Denver, Colo. 


Process coating articles, including sheets. No. 2,078,008. Jacob Lurie, 
Springfield, Mass., to Fiberloid Corp., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Machine for forming and applying liquid spray. No. 2,078,223. Wm. 
K. Andrew, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Production pigment titanium dioxide from crude titanium dioxide by 
calcining the crude oxide with an alkali earth titanate, in absence of 
other diluting pigments. No. 2,078,278. Herbert L. Rhodes, Oakland, 
Calif., to Glidden Co., Cleveland, O. 

Preparation titanium dioxide; hydrolyzing a titanium salt solution in 
presence of a titanium oxide concentrate. No. 2,078,279. Hartmut W. 
Richter, Rahway, N. J., to American Zirconium Corp., Balto., Md. 

Preparation composite finish; using coating of the class of rubber and 


synthetic high molecular weight resins. No. 2,078,291. Carl R. Smed- 
ley, Bay Village, O., to Glidden Co, Cleveland, O. : ; 
Metallizing composition; dry powdered base for a metallic coating 


composition containing fine metallic powder and a modified phenol for- 
maldehyde condensate. No. 2,078,808. Jos. Vincent Reardon, St. Louis, 
and Paul L. Goodale, Pine Lawn, Mo., to Reardon Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Production protective or decorative coatings on rubber articles, by 
applying a ground coat comprising an aqueous dispersion of the poly- 
merization product of a vinyl compound to which rubber latex ro been 
added, subsequently applying a finishing lacquer coat. No. 2,078,881. 
Walter M. Munzinger, Heidelberg-Rohrbach, Germany, to Rohm & 
Haas Co., Phila., Pa. 

Coating composition, the films of which are free from frosting and 
wrinkling upon drying, consisting of an anti-wrinkling agent and a 
homogeneous mixture of raw Chinawood oil and asphalt. No. 2,078,921. 
Alfonso M. Alvarado to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Method softening a dry coating of adhesive on a metal disk. No. 
2,079,152. Ralph R. Clark to Armstrong Cork Co., both of Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Machine for lacquer coating. No. 


2,079,614. 
and Sigmund N. 


Maynard F. Holt, Rye, 
Lipowski, New York City, 


Lipowski to Holt. 
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Process testing tightness of protective coatings, by 
coating with a solution of a chemical compound. No. 
Reichert, Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, Germany, to 
Germany. 

Metallic powder 
flakes having smooth, 
Balto., Md., 


coating protective 
2,079,925. Hans 
G., Frankfort-am-Main, 


suitable as pigment for paint consisting 
bright surfaces. No. 2,080,346. Urlyn C. 
to Tainton Research Corp., corporation of Del. 


of zinc 
Tainton, 


Dyes, Stains, etc. 


Production azo pigment dyes. No. 
Penns Grove, N 
Wilmington, Del. 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,077,528. August Modersohn, Cologne- 
Mulheim, and Erich Fischer, Bad Soden in Taunus, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Preparation sulfone compounds. No. 
Cologne-Mulheim, Germany, to General 
City. 

Preparation acid wool dyestuffs of the 
2,077,539. Klaus Weinand, 
Cologne-Mulheim, Germany, 


2,077,488 Arthur R. Murphy, 
J., and Crayton K. Black, Wilmington, Del., to du Pont, 


2,077,529. August Modersohn, 
Aniline Works, Inc., New York 


anthraquinone series. No. 
Leverkusen-I.G. Werk, and Curt Bamberger, 
to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York 


ity. 

Production azo dyes. No. 2,077,575. Mordecai Mendoza, Blackley, 
+ ace rae al England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, 
england 

Manufacture chromatable monoazo dyestuffs. No. 2,077,854. Bernhard 
Richard to J. R. Geigy A.G., both of Basel, Switzerland. 

Preparation dyestuffs of the oxazine series. No. 2,077,863 Karl 
Thiess, Frankfort-am-Main-Sindlingen, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, Inc., New York City. 


Production dyestuffs of the dioxazine series soluble in water. No. 
2.077,887. Georg Kranzlein Heinrich Greune, and Franz Brunntrager, 
Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., 
New York City. 

Production vat dyestuffs of the dibenzanthrone series. 
Heinrich Neresheimer, Anton Vilsmeier, and Robert Held, Ludwigshafen- 
am-Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Preparation 3-amino-quinolines. No. 2,077,903. Hans Schlichenmaier, 
Kelkheim in Taunus, and Ludwig Schornig, Frankfort-am-Main, Ger- 
many, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Combination dye stripper comprising an active oxidizing stripper and a 
latent ——s stripper. No. 2,077,983. David Julian Block, Winnetka, 
Ill., to Hobart M. Cable. 

Dyeing process and composition, comprising a coupling component and 
a diazotized arylamine capable of producing azo dyes. No. 2,078.388. 
Jean Georges Kern, Hamburg, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture azo dyestuffs. No. 2.078.861. Robt. Lantz to Societe 
Anonyme des Matieres Colorantes & Produits Chimiques de Saint-Denis, 


No. 2,077,893. 


both of Paris, France. 
Manufacture dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,078,996. 
Wilhelm Bauer, Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, Germany, to General Aniline 


Works, Inc., New York City. 

Pigmented compositions suitable for coloring rubber, etc. No. 
350. Maldwyn Jones. Walter Fairbairn Smith, and 
ley, Manchester, England, 
don, England. 

Preparation vat dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. 
Joachim Mueller and Karl Koeberle, 
to General Aniline Works, Inc., 


2.079,- 
Alex. Stewart Black- 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Lon- 


No. 2,079,463 
Ludwieshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, 
New York Citv. 


Production monoazo dyestuffs. No. 2,079,499. Richard Fleischhauer, 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New 


York City. 
Dispersible pigment powder produced by the reaction of a basic dye 
with a complex acid, a sufficient proportion of the individual pigment 
particles being individually coated with a hydrophyllic protective agent, 
so that the powder has an autodispersibility of less than 75%. No. 

2,079,548. Moses L. Crossley, Plainfield, Roy Kienle, Bound Brook, 
and Geo. L. Royer, Somerville, N. J., to Calco ari Co., Inc., Bound 
Brook, N. 

Recovery monomethyl amine from mixtures of pure methyl amines by 
fractional distillation. No. 2,079,580. Lloyd C. Swallen to Commercial 
Solvents Corp., both of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Production colored dyestuff images; using fast dyestuff. 
041. Bela Gaspar, Brussels, Belgium. 

Production dyes of the cyanine type. No. John David 
Kendall, to Ilford, Ltd., both of Ilford, England. 

Production complex metal compounds of disazo dyestuffs. No. 2,080,- 
191. Fritz Straub and Hans Mayer to Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, both of Basel, Switzerland. 


Production disazo dyestuffs. No. 
Chemical Works Formerly Sandoz, 


No. 2,080,- 
2,080,049. 


2.080.209. 
both 


Markus 


Kappeler, to 
of Basel, 


Switzerland. 


Explosives 

Manufacture safety explosives. No. 2,078,240. James Sinton Bruce 
Fleming, Ardrossan, Scotland, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
London, England. 


Manufacture explosives; using flake naphthalene, Bé nitric acid, and 
Bé sulfuric acid. No. 2,078,264. Frank E. Miller and James D. McLeod, 
ye and, Calif., to General Explosives & Powder Corp., corporation of 
Calif. 

Chlorate-nitrate explosive containing also a liquid mixture of isomers 
of dinitrotoluene. No. 2,079,105. Laud S. Byers, Glendale, Calif., to 
Halafax Explosives Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


: Explosive suitable for blasting, comprising ammonium nitrate, oxidiz- 
ing agents, sulfur, and tar char. No. 2,079,558. Milton F. Lindsley, 


Jr., to King Powder Co., both of Kings Mills, O 
Blasting explosive comprising mixture of tetra-acetate of pentaerythrite 


and a nitro-compound. No, 2,079,792. Paolo Parodi-Delfino, Rome, 
Italy. 
Fine Chemicals 

Preparation polythiocyano esters; compounds containing at least 2 


thiocyano groups attached to different carbon atoms of a chain. No. 


2,077,478. Chas. S. Hollander, Holmesburg, and Fred E. Williams, 

Emlenton, Pa., to Rohm & Haas Co., Phila., Pa. ; 
Preparation polythiocyano esters; containing at least 2 thiocyano 

groups attached to different carbon atoms. No. 2,077,479. Chas. = 


Hollander, Holmesburg, and Wm. F. Hester, Drexel Hill, Pa., to Rohm 
& Haas Co., Phila., Pa. 
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Photographic plate or film comprising a support bearing on one side a 
light sensitive emulsion layer, and on the other an antihalation layer 
comprising a vinyl compound polymerization product containing at least 
one polymeric vinyl carboxylic acid and a dye. No. 2,077,789. Max 
Hagedorn and Adolf Jung, Dessau, and Gustav Wilmanns, Wolfen Kreis 
Bitterfeld, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Production sulfonium compounds. No. 2,077,831. Friedrich Felix to 
Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, both of Basel, Switzerland. 

Production nicotine derivatives by reacting in presence of heat, nico- 
tine and an aryl thiazole. No. 2,077,960. Robt. L. Sibley, Nitro, W. Va., 
to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Production catechol hexyl ketones. No. 2,078,205. Ellis Miller, Phila., 
te 4 Walter H. Hartung, Lansdowne, Pa., to Sharp & Dohme, Inc., 

na.. Pa. 

Hydrogenating substituted aromatic alcohols. No. 2,078,230. Euclid 
W. Bousquet, Wilmington, and Wilbur A. Lazier, Marshallton, Del., to 
du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production crystalline ascorbic acid, using gladiola leaves, potassium 
cyanide solution, methanol, thin syrup, a strong acid, and acetone. No. 
2,078,237. Otto Dalmer and Hermann Wieters, Darmstadt, Germany, 
to Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

Preparation photographic silver-halide emulsion containing a _ photo- 
graphic sensitizing dye. No. 2,078,233. Leslie G. S. Brooker, Rochester, 
N. Y., to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. 
Preparation a colloidized product from 


a cellulose acylate containing 


acetyl groups and acyl groups of 3-4 carbon atoms. No. 2,078,261. 
Carl J. Malm, Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Production c-amino-substituted barbituric acid derivatives. No. 2,078,- 
323. Rudolf Gebauer, Dresden, Germany, to Chemische Fabrik von 
Heyden, A. G., Radebeul, near Dresden, Germany. 


Preparation asymmetric arseno compounds. No. 2,078,351. Karl 
Streitwolf, and Walter Herrmann, Frankfort-am-Main, Alfred Fehrle, 


ove Soden-on-Taunus, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., New York 
Aty. 

Photographic element comprising a support, at least one light-sensitive 
emulsion layer on support, and a screening layer containing a non-wander- 
ing aldehyde azo dye of the benzene series over the light-sensitive emul- 
sion layer. No. 2,078,398. Leopold D. Mannes and Leopold Godowsky, 
Jr., Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Manufacture alkyl and aryl phosphates. No. 2,078,421, Royal L. Shu- 
man, Newark, N. J., to Celluloid Corp., corporation of N. J. 

Preparation salts of 5-pyrazolone-4-amino-methyl-sulfonic acids. No. 
2,078,440. Max Bockmuhl and Leonhard Stein, Frankfort-am-Main, Ger- 
many, to Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York City. 

Preparation 4, 5-alkyl substituted 2-aminodiarylketones. No. 2,078,538. 
Georg Kranzlein and Theodor Meissner, Frankfort-am-Main, Hochst, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Photographic color screen. No. 2,078,578. Berne Lugrin, Boston, 
Mass., to Vitachrome Film Corp., corporation of Mass. 


Production oxidation products of cystine and related compounds. No. 
mtn Gerrit Toennies, Narberth, and Theodore F. Lavine, Ard- 
more, Pa. 

Preparation 5-hydroxy-hydrindene-ortho-carboxylic acid. _No. 2,078,- 


625. Werner Zerweck, Ernst Korten, and Max Schubert, Frankfort-am- 
Main, Fechenheim, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New 
York City. 

Preparation high molecular thio ethers. No. 2,078,856. Alfred Kir- 
stahler, Dusseldorf, Germany, to Henkel & Cie Gesellschaft mit besch- 
rankter Haftune, Dusseldorf, Germany. 

Production substituted cyclic ketones having a cyclopentano polyhydro 
phenanthrene nucleus. No. 2,078,978. Erwin Schwenk, Montclair, N. J., 
and Bradley Whitman, New York City, to Schering Corp., Bloomfield, 
Preparation quaternary acridinium.. compounds, substituted in_ the 
9-amino group by an aliphatic amine radical. No. 2,079,023. Hans 
Mauss, Wuppertal-Barman, and Fritz Mietzsch, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, 
Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York City. 

Production vinyl formate; heating a vinyl ester containing more than 
one carbon atom in its acid radical together with formic acid. No. 
2,079,068. Willy O. Herrmann, Manich, Germany, to Chemische 
Forschungsgesellschaft m. b. H., Bavaria, Germany. 

Production a novel 8-hydroxyquinoline salt. No. 2,079,312. Friedrich 
Boedecker, Dahlem, near Berlin, Germany, to Chinosolfabrik Aktien- 
gesellschaft, Hamburg-Billbrook, Germany. 

Preparation lactones by catalytic hydrogenation of an aldehyde. No. 
2,079,325. Arthur W. Larchar to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation gelatino-silver halide photographic emulsion containing a 
dye. No. 2,079,376. Edmund B. Middleton, New Brunswick, and Geo. 
A. Dawson, North Brunswick Township, N. J., to du Pont Film Mfg. 
Corp., New York City. 

Preparation maleic acid from diolefines. No. 2,079,490. 

Conover to Monsanto Chemical Co., both of St. Louis, Mo. 

Production unsaturated ethers. No. 2,079,758. Gerard Jean Berchet 
to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production basic esters of polyarylacetic acids. No. 2,079,962. Karl 
Miescher, Riehen, near Basel, and Karl Hoffman, Basel, Switzerland, to 
Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzerland. 

Treatment denicotinized tobacco to remove salts therefrom. No. 
2,079,997. Emerson Fletcher Lyford, Newtonville, Mass., to Chemical 
Extraction Corp., Elkton, Ky. 

Photographic developer containing an iodo substituted saturated ali- 
phatic carboxylic acid containing less than 9 carbon atoms. No. 2,080,- 
017. Cyril J. Staud and Merle L. Dundon, Rochester, N. Y., to East- 
man Kodak Ce., Jersey City, a. 

Hardening photographic emulsion, comprising a gelatin layer containing 
as hardening agent a halogen-substituted aldehyde acid compound. No. 
Ss Att Frank L. White to Eastman Kodak Co., both of Rochester, 
Pe 

Preparation mixed. tertiary butyl ethers. No. 2,080,034. Theodore 
Evans, Kensington Park, and Karl R. Edlund, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell 
Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Photographic silver chloride emulsion having incorporated as sensitizer 
a salt of the class of cyazine, cyadiazine, and carbocyazine. No. 2,080,- 
050. John David Kendall to Ilford, Ltd., both of Ilford, England. 

Manufacture trisubstituted barbituric acids. No. 2,080,071. Friedrich 
Boedecker, Dahlem, near Berlin, and Heinrich Gruber, Schoenberg, near 
Berlin, Germany, to J. D. Riedel-E. de Haen A.-G., Berlin, Germany. 


Courtney 


Glass and Ceramics 


Method and apparatus for producing sheet glass. No. 2,077,377. 
L. Drake to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., both of Toledo, O. 

Production transparent phosphate glasses, having excellent permeability 
to ultra-violet light similar to that. of quartz, being almost free from 
solarization, obtained by the addition of ammonium phosphate to the usual 


John 
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batches of transparent phosphate glasses. 
Mannheim, and Hans Wolff, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine to I. G., Frank- 
fort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production vitreous porcelain composition, composed of H. P. 1 Can- 


No. 2,077,481. Paul Huppert, 


adian ball clay, spar, kaolin clay, China clay, whiting, and flint. 
2,077,610. John I. 
Canton, O. 

Refracting polarizing body; comprising a set suspending medium of 
cellulosic material having polarized particles dispersed throughout. No. 
2,078,254. Edwin H. Land, Cambridge, Mass., to Sheet Polarizer Co., 
Inc., Union City, N. J. 

Composition for production vitreous enamel comprising lead borate 
and a compound of the group of lead phosphomolybdate, lead phospho- 
tungstate, and lead phosphovanadate. No. 2,079,339. Robt. R. Shively, 
Washington, Pa., to B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., New York City. 

_ Lightweight ceramic material comprising exfoliated micaceous material 
in the form of particles. No. 2,079,665. Wm. R. Seigle, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., to Johns-Manville Corp., New York City. 

Manufacture laminated glass sheets, using a sheet of resin containing 
a plasticizer. No. 2,079,701. Brook J. Dennison, New Kensington, Pa., 
to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., corporation of Pa. 

Process and batch for making ceram.c bodies. No. 2,079,715. Gordon 
R. Pole, Creighton, Pa., to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., corporation of Pa. 

Glass composition containing silica, alkali oxide, and a zinc oxide. No. 
2,080,262. Kitsuzo Fuwa and Fujio Suzuki, Tokyo, Japan, to General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


No. 
Bahl, one-half to Raymond W. Loichot, both of 


Industrial and Heavy Chemicals 


Process retarding the precipitation of calcium carbonate from natural 
waters, by adding to water an alkali metal hexa meta phosphate. No. 
20,360. Reissue. Ludwig Rosenstein to Shell Development Co., both 
of San Francisco, Cal. 

Halogenation of organic compounds. No. 2,077,382. Wm. Engs and 
Arthur Redmond, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Development Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Catalytic hydrogenation of furfural; reacting liquid furfural and hydro- 
gen in presence of a catalyst consisting ‘of copper supported on zinc 
chloride. No. 2,077,409. Geo. De Witt Graves to du Pont, both of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

_ Catalytic hydrogenation process. No. 2,077,421. Wilbur Arthur Laz- 
ier, Elmhurst, Del., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Hydrogenation furfural; reacting hydrogen and furfural in presence 
of a catalyst. No. 2,077,422. Wilbur Arthur Lazier, Marshallton, Del., 
to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Packing and transportation of ammonium nitrate-ammonia compositions; 
using vessel the interior surface of which consists of chrome-iron. No. 
2,077,469. Chas. S. Fazel, Syracuse, N. Y., to Solvay Process Co., 
New York City. 

Production acetaldehyde from acetylene. No. 2,077,586. 
Rosinsky, Oppau, and Paul Baumann, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, 
to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production refractory material ¢ontaining olivine of high magnesium 
orthosilicate content and chrome ore. No. 2,077,794. Frederic A. 
Harvey and Raymond E, Birch to Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
all of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Production an alkali polysulphide stabilized by admixture with an 
_— metal thiocyanate. No. 2,077,856. Otto Rohm, Darmstadt, 
yermany. 


Production stabilized unset concrete by incorporating therein man- 
ganese resinate. No. 2,077,870. Warren L. Beuschlein, Ira L. Collier, 
and Claude D. Cory, Seattle, Wash. 

Manufacture alcohols from their corresponding alkylenes. No. 2,077,- 
967. Jos. Stanley, Jackson Heights, N. Y., to . A. Cleary Corp., 
corporation of N. J. 

Production chlorine dioxide. No. 2,078,045. George Paul Vincent 
to Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., both of New York City. 

Recovery sulfuric acid from sulfuric acid solutions of sulfates. 
2,078,088. Otto Mantius, Jackson Heights, N 
Englewood, N. J., Mantius to Mantius. 

Production sodium hydroxide from sodium sesquicarbonate. No. 2,078,- 
092. Robt. B. MacMullin and Geo. Lewis Cunningham, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York City. 

Production set-stabilized gypsum plaster comprising calcium sulfate 
hemihydrate, a retarder, and raw gypsum. No. 2,078,198. Geo. D. 
King to United States Gypsum Co., both of Chicago, III. 

Production heat-proofed set-stabilized gypsum plaster, containing cal- 
cium sulfate hemihydrate, a_ set-stabilizing compound, calcium sulfate 


Y., and Ernest Mantius, 


dihydrate and a dehydration-preventing substance. No. 2,078,199. Geo. 
D. King to United States Gypsum Co., both of Chicago, III. 
Production set-stabilized gypsum plaster. No. 2,078,200. George D. 


King to United States Gypsum Co., both of Chicago, IIl. 

Manufacture artificial lumber, using an infusible binder composed of 
the reaction product of urea, meta cresylic acid, formaldehyde, and the 
natural binders present in the fibrous wood. No. 2,078,269. James V. 
Nevin, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Process treating acid liquors. No. 2,078,516. Anton Johan Tulleners, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Removal of inorganic salts from sulfonation products of non-aromatic 
alcohols; by treatment with a water-soluble low-molecular liquid aliphatic 
substance and a water-insoluble low-boiling liquid organic substance. No, 
2,078,638. Bruno vy. Reibnitz, Mannheim, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort- 
am-Main, Germany. 

Production silicates of alkali metals. No. 2,078,836. John D. Carter, 
Lansdowne, Pa., to Phila. Quartz Co., Phila., Pa. 

Apparatus for carrying out the reaction between carbon and sulfur to 
form carbon bisulfide. No. 2,079,017. Carl Iddings, Staten Island, 
N. Y., and Geo. S. Simpson, Plainfield, N. J., to General Chemical Co., 
New York City. 

Production caustic alkali solutions adapted to formation of alkali 
cellulose, having a uniform catalytic activity. No. 2,079,120. 
H. Hooker, Burr H. Ritter, and Stanley F. M. MacLaren, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to Hooker Electrochemical Co., New York City. 

Removal sulfur and labile organo-sulfur compounds from acetic anhy- 
dride; agitating the anhydride with brass bronzing powder, then distilling 
off the anhydride. No. 2,079,127. Herbert E. Martin, Cumberland, Md., 
to Celanese Corp. of America, corporation of Del. 

Cementitious material reinforced with a colloidal agent. No. 2,079,338. 
Carlisle K. Roos, Ft. Dodge, Iowa, to U Gypsum Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Production high molecular weight glycols; by subjecting an acyloin of 
a fatty acid to action of hydrogen in presence of a hydrogenation catalyst. 
No. 2,079,403. Virgil L. Hansley, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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& H CHEMICALS 
FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 


NON-FLAMMABLE SOLVENTS for dry-cleaning 
metal degreasing, extraction of oils and many 


other uses, 


PEROXIDES for bleaching, pharmaceutical and 


cosmetic preparations, general oxidation 


purposes, 


CYANIDES for steel treating, electroplating 


metal cleaning, fumigation, organic synthesis. 


REFRIGERANTS for domestic and commercial 


refrigeration units, 


SODIUM, 99.9% 


trial and laboratory work, 


reactive chemical for indus- 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


REGU. s. pat OFF 


P. A. C. *FORMALDEHYDE (Solution U.S. P.) 
for disinfecting; plastic manufacture; em- 
balming fluid, treating paper, leather, tex- 


tiles; chemical synthesis. 


PLATING PROCESSES for decorative and pro- 


tective coatings on metal parts. 


CERAMIC DECORATIONS for decorating glass, 


china, tile, terra cotta, porcelain. 


CERAMIC MANUFACTURE for making glass, 


pottery, enamels, 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS for 
Refrigeration, Plastics, Ceramics, Extermi- 
Rubber, 


Pharmaceutical and Process Industries. 


Plating, 


nation, Textile, Leather, Paper, 





HESE are industrial chemicals, rea- 
sonably priced, available in commer- 


cial quantities from stock points in 


principal cities. Specialties for many 


processes, and industries, yet so diversi- 
fied that they are used directly or indi- 
rectly in practically every industry. All 


are produced under chemical control, 


laboratory tested at many stages of manu- 
facture, and again analyzed before ship- 


ment. A competent technical staff, lab- 


oratory and in the field, is available to 
give specific advice and assistance in their 
application. 


Further information about these 
chemicals and R & H processes can 
be found in the R & H Quarterly 
Price List, This handy reference book 
gives constants, specifications, prop- 
erties, applications and other infor- 
mation which is helpful to consumers. 


Send for a FREE copy. 





The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


District Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 


Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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Production alcohols from esters of non-aromatic carboxylic acids. No. 
2,079,414. Wilbur A. Lazier, Marshallton, Del., to du Pont, Wilming- 
wr. Del 

Catalyst for vapor phase catalytic oxidation, comprising a vanadium 
compound carried by massive fragments of a microporous silica gel. No. 
2,079,507. Edw. S. Johnson, New Rochelle, N. Y., to Calco Chemical 
Co., Inc., Bound Brook, N. ] 

Concentration of acetic acid contained in liquid solutions by extraction 
with a suitable extraction liquid. No. 2,079,511. Max Klar, Frankfort- 
am-Main, and Karl Grunert, Mainz-Mombach, Germany, to Deutsche 
Gold und _ Silber-Scheideanstalt vormals Roessler, Frankfort-am-Main, 
Germany. 

Continuous process of producing carbon bisulfide. No. 2,079,543. 
Rudolph S. Bley, Elizabethton, Tenn., to North American Rayon Corp., 
New York City. 

Production pure ferric hydroxide from ferrous sulfate. No. 2,079,- 
602. Donald M. Crist, San Francisco, Calif. 

Production hydroxycycloalkylammonium salts. No. 2,079,613. Harold 
S. Holt to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Removal iron from caustic solutions, using a soluble salt of magnesium. 
No. 2,079,638. Carl Sundstrom, to Solvay Process Co., both of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Manufacture sulfuric acid by contact process. No. 2,079,760. Fred 

‘arl to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Container for use in conjunction with alkaline and soda ash solutions 
composed of an alloy containing magnesium, and aluminum. No. 2,079,- 
786. Adolf Beck, Bitterfeld, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am- Mz 1in, 
Germany. 

Treatment of aqueous solutions of acetic acid. No. 2,079,789. Ernest 
Andre Charles, Clamecy, France, to Societe des Produits Chimiques de 
Clamecy, Clamecy, France, and Etablissements Lambiotte Freres, Pre- 
mery, France. 

Manufacture high-silicz ? Portland cement. No. 2,079,796. 
Finkeldey, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Fluid filter for removing carbon particles from acetylene gas, including 
filtering material comprising a block of balsa wood. No. 2,079,807. 
Robt. J. Kehl, Bayside, N. Y., to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York City. 

Production of a_ noble metal catalyst, during process forming by 
electrolysis an alkaline solution, containing platinum upon a suitable base 
used as the anode, an adherent coating of a complex platinum oxide. No. 
eg 840. Rollin’ re Byrkit, Jr., Marshallton, Del., to Hercules Powder 

Wilmington, Del. 

"Purific: ition of phosphate source for acid manufacture. No. 2,079,847. 
Aueustus H. Fiske, Warren, R. I., to Rumford Chemical Works, Rum- 
ford, R. I. 

Manufacture water-soluble sulfonation products of the phosphatides; by 
treating the 0 fgg 9 with a sulfonating agent. No. 2,079,973. Georg 
Strauch, Krefeld, Germany, to Chemische Fabrik Stockhausen & Cie, 
both of Krefeld, "Germany. 

Production acetaldehyde from acetylene. No. 2,079,976. Frederic van 
Taack-Trakranen and Gustav Wietzel, Mannheim, Germany, to I. G., 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Preparation double salt of copper arsenite and a copper salt of an 
unsaturated fatty acid. No. 2,080,004. Frederick E. Dearborn, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

_ Mz anufacture cellular cementitious products. No. 2,080,009. 

. Roos, Ft. Dodge, Iowa, to U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, Il. 

Distillation process for purification of alcohols. "No. 2,080,064. Petrus 
Jurjen a Martinez, Calif., to Shell Development Co., San 
Francisco, Calif 

Prodoetion a catalyst for the reduction of sulfur dioxide. No. 2,080,- 
359. Robert Lepsoe and James Roland Mills, Trail, B. C., Canada, 
to Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
Canada. 

Production sulfur from sulfur dioxide. No. 2,080,360. Robt. Lepsoe, 
Trail, B. C., Canada, to Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Production elemental sulfur by contacting sulfur dioxide with car- 
bonaceous material formed by decomposing acid sludge. No. 2,080,384. 
Bernard M. Carter, Montclair, N. J., to General Chemical Co., New 
York City. 


Fritz A. B. 


Carlisle 


Leather 


Process dyeing leather; wetting tanned leather, drumming in solu- 
tion containing an alkali-metal dichromate and a_ synthetic dyestuff, 
afterwards adding an exhaust agent to dye bath. No. 2,077,546. John 
Burchill and Geo. Stuart James White, Blackley, Manchester, England, 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, England. 


Metals and Ores, Electroplating, etc. 


Production weldrod, comprising steel-rod coated with a_rod-adherent 
coating having silicon carbide incorporated therein. No. 2,077,397. Mag- 
nus Christensen, Barberton, O., to Babcock & Wilcox Co., New: ark, N. J. 

Method and composition for coating iron and _ steel articles. No. 
2,077,450. Mark Weisberg and Louis Corman, Providence, R. I., to 
Alrose Chemical Co., corporation of R. I. 

Process of the Bessemer type for the decarburization of ferro alloys. 
No. 2,077,568. Augustus B. Kinzel, Douglaston, N. to Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., New York City. 

Treatment zinciferous materials. No. 2,077,651. Geo. F. Weaton, 
Beaver, Pa., to St. Joseph Lead Co., N. Y. City. 

Production chrome ore refractory comprising chrome ore, olivine, and 
magnesite. No. 2,077,796. Frederic A. Harvey and Raymond E. Birch 
to Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., all of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Production tungsten metal. No. 2,077,873. Chester H. Braselton, 
New York City, to Sirian Wire & Contact Co., Newark, N. J. 

Production tungsten metal having non-sag and non-offset properties. 
No. 2,078,182. Albert E. McFarland, Millburn, N. J., to Sirian Wire 
& Contact Co., Newark, N. J. 

Decopperizing lead with phosphorus. No, 2,078,225. Jesse O. Better- 
ton and Yurii E. Lebedeff, Metuchen, N. J., to American Smelting & 
Refining Co., New York City. 

Preparation salt bath for case-hardening iron and steel, comprising 
sodium cyanide, barium carbenate, activated carbon, and a salt. No. 
2,078,244. Henry H. High, Chicago, to E. F. Houghton & Co 
Phila., Pa. 

Prevention corrosion of metals in aqueous systems. No, 2,078 
Eugene Lieber, Elizabeth, and Wm. H. Smyers, Westfield, N. J 
Standard Oil Development Co., corporation of Del. 

nes pee processes. Nos. 2,078,868-9. Floyd F. Oplinger, Niagara 
Falls, N. , to duPont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production oxygen- enriched air for use as furnace blast, etc. No. 
2,079,019. Ernst Karwat, Grosshesselohe by Munich, Germany, to Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York City. 
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Production machinable steel articles composed of rimmed steel con- 
taining carbon, sulfur, and iron. No. 2,079,058. Louis H. Winkler, 
Bethlehem, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., corporation of Pa. 

Manufacture chrome ore-containing bricks. No. 2,079,066. Fritz 
Hartmann, Dortmund-Horde, Germany, to Magnesital Gesellschaft mit 
beschrankter Haftung, Koln-Mulheim, Germany. 

Production homogeneous copper-tin alloys practically devoid of delta 
phase. No. 2,079,239. Rudolf Otto Barthel, Frankfort-am-Main, Ger- 
many, to American Lurgi Corp., New York City. 

Apparatus for separating metallic mixtures. No. 2,079,241. Robert 
Cady Burt, Pasadena, Calif. 

Preparation supported platinum metal catalyst. No. 2,079,404. Chas. 
Roberts Harris, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Method continuously bright annealing a ferrous metal strip, drawing 
strip through a hydrogen atmosphere containing water vapor. No. 
2 ree 79, ee ~ Christian Dantsizen to General Electric Co., both of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Recovery precious metals from ores. No. 2,079,597. John Allingham, 
one-half to Wm. N. Rossberg, both of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Metallurgical induction furnace. No. 2,079,610. James C. Harris, 
Jr., Baltimore, Md, i 

Process for extracting molybdenum and wulfenite ore. No. 2,079,805. 
Edward K. Judd, Palisade, N. J., to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
New York City. 

Electroplating bath composition characterized by its ability to produce 
brilliant white electro-deposited alloy plates from solution. No. 2,079,- 
842. Lionel Cinamon, New York City. 

Apparatus for conversion of metal. No. 2,079,872. Robt. S. Quinn, 
Steubenville, O. 

Metallurgical addition agent composed of lime, silicon, aluminum, car- 
bon, sodium bichromate, ammonia, and iron. No. 2,079,901. Arthur ae 
Davidson, Canton, Conn., one-third to Burtner Fleeger, Tulsa, Okla. 

f Production needle wire formed of steel containing carbon, sulfur, and 
iron. No. 2,079,907. Leslie D. Hawkridge, Newton Center, Mass., to 
Crucible Steel Co., of America, New York City. 

Production sponge iron; mixing lump iron oxide with lump inert 
non-carbonaceous refractory material, passing hot reducing gas through 
mixture. No. 2,080,028. Julian M. Avery, Greenwich, Conn., to Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Treatment steel to prevent formation of hair line seams, using a 
metallic deoxidizer, and a mold containing carbon tetrachloride, and a 
chlorine rich atmosphere. No. 2,080,159. Robt. S. Archer, Chicago, IIl., 
to Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, O. 

Method inhibiting rust formation on ferrous metal surfaces by treat- 
ment with composition comprising a soft film-forming oil having dis- 
persed therein an organic ester of a phosphoric acid. No. 2,080,299. 
Anthony F. Benning, Penns Grove, N. J., Lawrence G. Benton, and 
Richard G. Clarkson, Wilmington, Del., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Method improving physical properties of a chromium-nickeled ‘austeni- 
tic steel containing titanium. Nos. 2 po 367-8. Paul D. Ffield to Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corp., both of Akron, 

Welding chromium alloy steels. No. 2,089,001. Frederick M. Becket, 
New York City, and Russell Franks, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., New York City. 


Petroleum and Petroleum Chemicals 


Production a light weight viscous fuel mass. No. 2,077,406. Moritz 
Gaertner, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

Process of clay treating petroleum distillates. No. 2,077,494. Eugene 
R. Smoley, Ft. Wayne, Ind., to Standard Oil Development Co., corpo- 
ration of Del. 


Resins, Plastics, ete. 


Moisture-proof material suitable for use as wrapping tissue, said 
article being also transparent and flexible. No. 2,077,396. Wm. Hale 
Charch, Buffalo, and Albert Hershberger, Kenmore, N. Y., to du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture moisture-proof articles, comprising a base formed of a 
sheet of non-fibrous and transparent coated material. No. 2,077,400. 
John H. Collins, Buffalo, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation slabs, blocks, etc., from viscose, having light cellular foam- 
like structure. No. 2,077,412. Reginald Oliver Herzog, Berlin-Steglitz, 
and Helmut Hoffmann, Berlin-Lichterfelde, Germany. Maria Brunhilde 
Herzog, administratrix of said Reginald Oliver Herzog, deceased, forty 
per cent. to Eugene J. Lorand, Wilmington, Del. 

Stabilization cellulose nitrate. No. 2,077,455. Louis S. Baker, Parlin, 
N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation polymers by heating pure vinyl-acetylene in presence of a 
non-acetylinic film-forming material. No. 2,077,485. Walter E. Law- 
son and James A. Arvin to du Pont, all of Wilmington, Del. 

Production molded articles; using a polymeric mono-vinyl compound. 
No. 2,077,542. Carl Wulff and Eugen Dorrer, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production phenol- -aldehyde resins. No. 2,077,640. Frederick M. Mur- 
dock, Chicopee Falls, and Chas S. Webber, Springfield, Mass., to Fiber- 
loid Corp., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Manufacture condensation products from urea, formaldehyde, and 
hexamethylenetetramine. No. 2,077,841. Wilhelm Kraus, Vienna, 
Austria. 

Production lignin sulfonic acid molding compositions. No. 2,077,884. 
Guy C. Howard and Lloyd T. Sanborn, Wausau, Wisc., to Marathon 
Paper Mills Co. and Guy C. Howard Co., both of Rothschild, Wis. 

Production pearl effects on articles. No. 2,078,007. Jacob Lurie, 
Springfield, Mass., to Fiberloid Corp., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Manufacture colored sheets of cellulose esters, synthetic resins, ete. 
No. 2,078,214. Gustavus J. Esselen, Swampscott, and Jacob Lurie, 
Springfield Mass., to Fiberloid Corp., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Production a polybasic organic acid monobasic organic _acid- polyhydric 
alcohol ether resin. No. 2,078,239. -arleton Ellis to Ellis-Foster Co., 
both of Montclair, N. J. 

Production rigid molded articles; first intimately mixing a thermo- 
plastic, alcohol insoluble, and hydrocarbon polymer with a fibrous ma- 
terial and sulfur. No. ag po Chas. A. Thomas, Dayton, O., to 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Louis, Mo. 

Production laminated aot ition material; using meta styrol in process 
No. 2,078,422. Omar H. Smith, West Englewood, N. J., to U. S. 
Rubber Co., New York City. 

Production transparent films of rubber hydrochloride. No. 2,078,526. 
de C. Calvert, Cuyahoga Falls, O., to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, 
Jel. 

Manufacture relief printing forms comprising polymerization product 
of a vinyl compound. No. 2,078,535. Max Hagedorn and Gerhard von 
Kujawam, Dessau-in-Anhalt, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, 
Germany. 
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One of the best known garden chemical 
specialties appears in a new package. 
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A customer, satisfied with a brand 
of merchandise, keeps on buying 
that brand. This axiom is true of 
shirts, shoes, candy or chemicals. 
Customers who started purchasing 
Mallinckrodt Chemicals years and 
years ago are still with us. We have, 
so to speak, grown up together. 


There is only one way to convince 
yourself that the reputation of the 
qualities of Mallinckrodt Chemicals 
is deserved. Order and use some. 
Or drop us a line for samples and 
quotations. 


Send for the Mallinckrodt Monthly 
Chemical Price List 


Keros 
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Mine 
Sulfo 
DG 
Wate 


OVER 2000 FINE CHEMICALS FOR MEDICINAL, INDUSTRIAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC AND ANALYTICAL PURPOSES 











EXAMPLE No. 1. 
U. S. Patent No. 1,662,582 


Fine Points in 
Formulation of 


Lacquer Polishes 


By M. D. German 


HEN lacquer first appeared in the automotive field 
about 1924 it had a rough, dull surface. When the 
volatile part of the lacquer evaporated the rough sur- 
face of the film resembled orange peel so closely that the 
term “orange peel” quickly became commonly 









These machines were constructed ot 
light weight alloys and to a large extent have replaced the 
flexible shaft type of polisher. 


polishing disk appeared. 


The polishing disk was covered 
by a great variety of surfaces, such as, sheep’s skin (with wool), 





used to describe the irregularities in the surface 
of the lacquer film. 

It was soon discovered that if this “orange 
peel” was carefully removed without scratching 
that a beautiful, lustrous film was obtained. The 
first successful compounds that would produce 
this result were mixtures of waxes and oils 
with abrasive particles dispersed in this mix- 
ture. See example No. 1. 

These abrasive particles consisted of infu- 
sorial, diatomaceous and siliceous earths (trip- 
oli) ground to the desired fineness. These 
abrasives are all easily crushable and possess 








felt (varying degrees of hardness), canvas, can- 
ton flannel, mohair, and more recently, a mate- 
rial similar to carpeting. But, as the ordinary 


polishing compounds then in use would not 
work satisfactorily with these machines a new 
type of compound soon made its appearance. 
These new compounds came to be known as 
Wheel Compounds while the older types were 
called Hand Compounds to distinguish between 
the methods to be used. The first wheel com- 
pounds were modifications of the soap base and 
wax base types of hand compounds. These 
compounds had the bad feature of glazing the 


surfaces of the polishing disks which interfered 








the property of breaking down to smaller par- 
ticles or subdividing as soon as a slight pressure 
is applied. These compounds were used by 
forming a pad of cheese cloth (or similar mate- 
rial) and applying a coating of compound to 
the surface of this pad. 


author of 


The pad was then 


For a dozen years the 
this 
article on Lacquer Polish- 
ing Compounds has been 
formulating lacquers and 
their chemical accessories, 


with the desired working qualities of the com- 
pound, 
The first wheel 


compound was an emulsion of oils and water 


ractical , i 
» really successful polishing 
formed with sulfonated castor oil as the emulsi- 


fying agent with abrasive particles suspended 


rubbed back and forth over the lacquer, while sae ee ee a therein. See example No. 3. This compound 
applying pressure, until a bright, smooth surface with his present firm which _ had the desirable feature of allowing the volatile 
was secured. manufactures polishing parts of the emulsion to evaporate readily 

Another type of rubbing compound that specialties. and then the abrasive would readily dust or fly 
reached great popularity was an emulsion of oil and water out of the polishing pad. The time required for the abrasive 


bodied or thickened with a sodium oleate or stearate and con- 
taining abrasive particles. See example No. 2. This 
pound was used in the same manner as first described. A few 
years later (approximately in 1927), due to rapidly increasing 
production schedules, a machine for polishing made its appear- 
ance. These first consisted of an electric or 
driven motor, with a long, flexible power shaft to which was 
attached a disk that would revolve at various speeds. Later a 
type of machine with the motor connected by gears to the 


com- 


machines air 


Lacquer Polish Formulas 
EXAMPLE No. 2. 
U. S. Patent No. 1,731,608 











DG Cream an 30= Tripoli 42% 
Powdered Rottenstone 10> Kerosene ..28% 
Japan Wax ............. 3144 Water 28% 
D. P. Stearic Aci 2144>= Soap . 2% 
Kerosene LS Nae eee 9= 
Lt. Mineral Oil ................ = 100% 
— EXAMPLE No. 4. 
EXAMPLE No. 3. U. S. Patent No. 1,965,299 
Kerosene 8.615 Kerosene 7.44 
Nitro Benzol .......... 110 Light Oil .... 4.50 
Mineral Oil ..................... 5.925 Sulfonated Castor Oil 1.56 
Sulfonated Castor Oil... 2.150 Bentonite 28 
DG Tripoli 53.860 DG Rose Tripoli 30.42 
Water 29.340 DG Cream Tripoli 20.72 
——————— Silica cies Cn 
100.000 Water ................ 28.89 


100.00 





to dust out of the pad could be controlled to a large extent by 
varying the amount of non-volatile liquids present. However, 
it was often necessary to add a hard abrasive, such as, emery, 
silica, garnet, or fused alumina oxide to increase the cutting 
action. These hard abrasives had to be carefully selected as 
to fineness to avoid excessive scratching. It found that 
a colloidal clay known as bentonite would aid greatly in keep- 
ing the 


was 


abrasive after these 


pounds were thinned by the addition of water to a consistency 


in suspension, especially com- 


so that they could be easily applied to the lacquer surfaces 
example No. 4. 


see 


It was later found that the addition of sodium oleate to this 
type of wheel compound would retard the evaporation of the 
volatile ingredients and allow the abrasive to produce a greater 


cutting action. This feature allowed the omission of the hard 
abrasives that were prone to produce scratches, and at the 
same time lowered the cost of these compounds due to the 
lower prices of the tripolli. 

In 1934, patent No. 1,965,299 was issued covering the manu- 
facture of compounds of this type. The invention claimed that 
by determining the oil absorption of a given abrasive and main- 
taining the non-volatile parts of the emulsion below this point 
that on evaporation of the volatiles the non-volatile parts 
would be absorbed into the abrasive which would become non- 
cohesive, dust out, and satisfactory results were certain to follow. 
This is obviously incorrect because the soap base type of hand 
compound came within these specifications yet would not work 
satisfactorily with a polishing machine. 
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The theory of absorption seems logical but it is not neces- 
sarily the correct explanation of the results obtained. Satisfac- 
tory wheel compounds have been made with ground glass as»an 
abrasive. It is readily apparent that glass will not absorb oil 
in the correct meaning of the word. However, an oil absorp- 
tion “figure” could be obtained on the ground glass. by the 
method described in this patent. It would appear that rather 
than a question of absorption, itis a question of coating the 
surfaces of the abrasive particles. If all the surfaces are wet 
with a non-volatile substance the particles would cohere and 
refuse to separate and dust out of the pad. Yet, a determina- 
tion of the amount of the non-volatile required to do this does 
not seem important when the nature of tripoli is considered. 
Tripoli crushes easily and under the pressure and grinding 
action of the polishing pad revolving over the lacquer the tripoli 
would break up into smaller particles. 
varies greatly 


The amount of crushing 
with the different types of polishing pads and 
the amount of pressure and speed used. As an example, a 1-inch 
cube of abrasive would have 6 square inches of surface, but if 
this were divided into 8 equal parts the surface would then be 
twice as great or 12 square inches. As a result, there would 
be a definite increase in the area of the surfaces to be coated. 
Due to the varying factors that affect the cleavage of the 
particles, it is impossible to predetermine the amount that will 
take place and, therefore, the increase in the surface area ex- 
posed. It is apparent that a wax, grease, soap, or tar in any 
quantity on the abrasive surface would leave a smear on the 
lacquer although still being present in a small enough quantity 
to allow the particles to become non-cohesive and dust out of the 
pad. However, if these non-volatiles were absorbed into the 
abrasive they could not smear the lacquer. 

Due to the great variance in production shop conditions, it 
is possible that a compound which works satisfactorily in one 
will not give the same results in another. If the lacquer is 
harder, the abrasive will crush more readily and dust out more 
quickly. If different types of polishing pads are used a differ- 
ent degree of crushing will occur. More or less pressure or 
speed applied to the pad will cause a great variance. 

Because of these variable factors, it is always necessary to 
experiment and try differently balanced compounds to insure 
the maximum efficiency. 


New Control for Bed Bugs 


Disadvantages attach to the most approved methods of bed 
bug extermination. Hydrocyanic acid in the gaseous form is 
lethal to the insects and also to their eggs, but the use of this 
highly toxic substance obviously requires great precautions, 
especially, for example, in treating a room situated in the midst 
of tenements. Certain chlorinated aromatic derivatives appeared 
promising, but have been found to act as liver poisons on the 
animal organism, and presumably on man, if traces were left 
unevaporated. 

From England comes a new method of control. S, A. Ash- 
more of the British Government laboratory and A. W. Mc- 
Kenny Hughes of the Natural History Museum working under 
the auspices of the Medical Research Council have put forward 
a simpler method with which they have had promising results 
both in the laboratory and in about two hundred infested 
houses. It consists in spraying the room at a temperature not 
below 60° F. with high boiling coal-tar naphtha, the room being 
thereafter sealed for eighteen to twenty-four hours. It is 
claimed that this substance is not only lethal to the insects, 
but is also an ovicide, and that it is not harmful to other 
animals. The concentration of vapor necessary is well below 
that of the flash-point of its mixture with air. Research is 
going on at the Field Biological Station of the Imperial College 
of Science to determine which of the many constituents of coal- 
tar naphtha is especially efficacious, but the above-quoted report 
points to a remedy, 
obtained product. 


by the careful use of a cheap and easily 
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New Cellulose Ester Finishes 


A new film consisting of a pigmented cellulose ester varnish 
under a top coat of clear cellulose ester lacquer, gives a finish 
which has a gloss coat durable in accelerated testing for more 
than eighteen months. The mixed ester top coat will not 
give this effect over present-day enamels but when it is applied 
over enamels also made with cellulose mixed esters, the dura- 
bility is outstanding. Thus the finishing of automobiles with a 
permanently glossy coating becomes a reasonable expectation. 
These new cellulose esters also.made possible the preparation of 
non-inflammable, water-resisting dopes for cloth airplane wings 
and fuselage, as well as durable, flame-resisting coatings for 
awnings, tarpaulins, stage scenery, electrical cables, and fur- 
niture coverings. Without special handling, these esters do 
not give lacquers that adhere well to wood. 

Esters, made by reacting cellulose with acetic and propionic 
or butyric acids, as base materials for lacquers, give films 
stronger than tin, which stretch considerably before breaking. 
These films resist water, are transparent, and will transmit all 
the ultra-violet radiation present in sunlight. These cellulose 
mixed esters were formulated into clear dopes and enamels by 
the addition of various resins, softeners, and pigments. Instead 
of more expensive solvents, butyl acetate can be used with the 
more soluble products. On coating polished metal with such 
clear lacquers, hard, lustrous films were obtained. These ma- 
terials give especially durable coatings applied to the stainless 
steels and polished aluminum used by modern architects. On 
polished brass, and copper, too, these lacquers preserve the 
burnished luster of the metal without darkening in full sunlight. 

Only in the green and maroon tints did these new mixed 
esters give enamels that were improvements over the lacquer 
enamels now used; in these tints, fading is reduced through the 
use of these base materials. But a combination coating system, 
in which a metal surface is first coated with a lacquer enamel 
made from mixed cellulose ester, and is then given a top coat of 
a clear mixed cellulose ester lacquer, gives a glossy finish of 
outstanding durability—Abst. paper A.C.S. meeting Ap. 15. 
1937, by W. E. Gloor. 


Soaps and Explosions in Dry Cleaning 


Experiments at the National (British) Physical Laboratory 
have shown that the addition of suitable soaps makes benzene 
an electrical conductor, and thereby reduces the risk of explo- 
sion in dry cleaning. In the annual report for 1936 this work 
is noted: While it has been established that the addition of 
the soaps always causes a considerable increase of electrical 
conductivity, during the process of cleaning the conductivity of 
the liquid falls: the fabric evidently destroys the action of the 
soap, probably by absorbing one of its constituents. The experi- 
ments are being continued. 


U. 8S. Chemical Specialty Patents 


Manufacture refractory material for furnace linings, etc.; consisting of 
refractory material having mixed therewith a soluble silicate and an 
alkali phosphate. No. 2,077,258. Norman Percy Pitt, Rockcliffe, Ont., 
and Alan Findlay Gill, Ott: awa, Ont., Canada. 

Manufacture abrasive body ‘comprising diamond grain united with a 
bond:of aluminum and silicon. No. 2,077,345. Edw. Van der Pyl, Hold- 
en, Mass., to Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Manufacture abrasive body of hard granular material bonded with a 
metallic bond. No. 2,077,366. Lowell H. Milligan to Norton Co., both 
of Worcester, Mass. 

Production synthetic drying oil bodies; causing an organic base having 
a plurality of hydroxyl groups to combine with acid radicals of a con- 
jugated drying oil acid and of a non-conjugated poly-saturated drying oil 
acid. No. 2,077,371. Alfred E. Rheineck and Benjamin Rabin, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Jas. S. Long, Coopersburg, Pa., to Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
Inc., New York City. 

Production wood wool for use in manufacture of wall products, formed 
af a mixture of wood wool and cement. No. 2,074,590. Maximilian 
Lederer, Split, Yugoslavia, to Alex. Singer, Vienna, Austria. 

Method bending plywood; in first step applying an unset adhesive be- 
tween adjacent inner piles. No. 2,074,854. Orville R. Owens to Wells- 
Gardner & Co., both of Chicago, III. 

Production furnace wall having compartment bounded by a wall of 
cast fused alumina. No. 2,075,694. Raymond C. Benner and Geo. 
Easter to Carborundum Co., all of Niagara Falls, 
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Clear and Cloudy 


AMMONIA 


Manufacture and Uses 


By David D. Catts 
President, Cole Chemical Corp. 


HE old, familiar, clear household ammonia is simply a 

mixture of ammonia and water. Cloudy ammonia is 

the same clear ammonia solution to which has been 
added enough other material to impart a silvery cloud of 
varying intensity. Milky ammonia cloudy 
ammonia. 


is concentrated 


The predominant popularity of ammonia as a cleanser can 
largely be attributed to the fact that it is both a mild alkali 
and excellent solvent. It is strong enough, even while dilute, 
to cut many types of grease and remove stains from clothing, 
porcelain ware, etc. Ammonia, however, is not a violently 
corrosive alkali—it will not attack the hands and clothing. 
Some common uses of ammonia are: 


1. Added to the bath removes body perspiration leaving the 
skin clean and odorless. 

2. Household ammonia in warm water will effectively cleanse 
the hair, imparting a luster. For years hairdressers have used 
ammonia in preparations to clean and soften the hair during 
permanent waving. 

3. Applied to insect bites it aids in reducing the irritation. 

4. To remove most types of grease and oil from fabrics 
without attacking the fabrics themselves—in only rare instances 
will the dye be attacked. Ammonia is safer than lye, which 
will attack both the fabric and dye. 

5. Ammonia will brighten vitreous materials such as china 
and glassware without the least danger of scratching. Many 
powdered cleansers are not to be recommended for cleaning 
delicately finished surfaces because of this scratching tendency. 

6. Ammonia is excellent for cleaning windows and drinking 
glasses. 

7. Color taken out of silk by fruit stains, will often be re- 
stored by ammonia. 

8. To brighten carpets, wipe them with warm water with 
a few drops of ammonia. 

9. Equal volumes of ammonia and turpentine take paint spots 
out of clothing, even if hard and dry. Saturate the spot as 
often as necessary and wash out in soap suds. Many painters 
employ ammonia as a paint and varnish remover. 

10. A teaspoonful in a quart of water will aid in washing 
brushes and combs—all dirt and grease will disappear. After 
washing, rinse thoroughly and dry. 

11. A teaspoonful in a cup of water brightens gold or silver 
jewelry. A few drops of ammonia on the under side of diamonds 
will clean and brighten them immediately. 

12. Ammonia is most effective in softening water employed 
for dish washing or laundry purposes. 

13. Many authorities on tropical fish culture recommend 
sterilizing new aquariums with water to which has been added 
a few spoonfuls of ammonia, prior to introducing plants or fish. 

14. Wiping battery terminals with a cloth moistened with 
ammonia neutralizes any acid which would otherwise cause 
corrosion, 


26° Baumé Aqua Ammonia 
Under present market conditions, the cheapest source of 
ammonia is the commercial chemical known as “26° Baumé aqua 
ammonia.” This is manufactured by absorbing pure ammonia 
gas in distilled water until the desired concentration is reached 
—it is, in this case, until the gravity of the solution gives a 
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hydrometer reading of 26 de- 
grees Baume. 

Aqua ammonia of 26 degree 
Baumé strength is available in a 
number of package sizes. Al- 
though sold in bottles, the price 
of this size of container is out 
of the question. Small 
drums containing about 50 gal- 
lons (375 pounds net) and large iron drums containing about 
100 gallons (760 pounds net) are the popular containers. Tank 
cars containing 10,000 gallons (75,000 pounds net) are of 
interest to only the largest bottlers. 

To make a salable product, the bottler must package a 
pure ammonia. Any off color stock will show up on the dealer’s 
shelves. The odor of ammonia must be the only one there— 
any tarry smells or the familiar nauseating odor of pyridine 
must be strictly avoided. Ammonia of synthetic, rather than 
of coal tar origin, assures complete absence of all foreign odors 
and residues. 


iron 


To be sure the drum of aqua ammonia he is receiving is of 
full strength, the bottler should be in a position to test it, and 
it is obviously desirable to be able to test the strength of a 
competitor’s product. The customary way to determine strength 
(ammonia content) is to find the gravity of a sample or the 
number of degrees Baumé it registers. By using a hydrometer 
with a Baumé scale (for liquids lighter than water, range of 
ten to thirty degrees) a direct reading can be made. If a 
“specific gravity” hydrometer is used the chart converts “specific 
gravity” to both degrees Baumé and per cent. ammonia content 

When determining gravity or degrees Baumé care must be 
taken not to expose the sample to the air too long lest it 
lose strength by evaporation. Also ammonia expands (becomes 
lighter) when warm. For this reason it is customary to base 
all hydrometer readings on 60 degrees Fahrenheit. For practi- 
cal purposes anywhere from 50 and 70 degrees Fahrenheit gives 
readings within half a degree Baumé to the standard 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The following outline should be carefully followed in making 
gravity determinations: 

1. Withdraw a suitable sample into a bottle or cylinder and 
tightly close the receptacle with a glass or rubber stopper. 

2. If too cold, place sample in a warm spot until it reaches an 
approximate temperature of 60 degrees. 

3. If too warm, cool sample under the water tap. 

With sample at a temperature between 50 and 70 degrees 

Fahrenheit—in case of doubt use a thermometer—pour it 

quickly into a cylindrical container tall enough freely to float 

the hydrometer. 

Place the hydrometer in the liquid and observe the reading 

opposite liquid level. When making the observation, be sure 

the eye is even with liquid level. The figures below show 

the relation between Baumé hydrometer reading, specific 

gravity reading, and per cent. of weight of ammonia in the 


wn 


sample. 


Per cent. by weight 


Baumé hydrometer Specific gravity Ammonia in 


reading hydrometer reading the sample 
Seneca rer ay: 1.0000 0.00 
: |) era ees 0.9929 1.62 
12 0.9859 3.30 
13 0.9790 5.02 
14 ie Mee 0.9722 6.74 
iL eee ; 0.9655 8.49 
16. Se ar nee F 0.9589 10.28 
Ly A IS Orage ee 0.9524 12.10 
| ee ee . 0.9459 13.96 
19 oe ay ae Ciné 0.9396 15.84 
20 canta mrn Gene 0.9333 17.76 
21 peat . 0.9272 19.68 
22 vanes ; 0.9211 21.60 
23 0.9150 23.52 
24 0.9091 25.48 
25 0.9032 27.44 
26 0.8974 29.40 
27 0.8917 31.36 
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TRIMETHYLAMINE 
(CH), | 


RIMETHYLAMINE, an easily condensable 


ik 


industries and in the synthesis of chemical com- 


gas, offers many possibilities in the process 


pounds. Being a strong base, it unites readily with 
inorganic and organic acids. It decomposes between 
800° C. and 1300° C. to form hydrogen cyanide 


and methane. Trimethylamine 1S readily flammable. 


The technical and patent literature describe 
numerous uses for trimethylamine. It has been 
found to be an effective warning agent in bottled 


gases anda good insect attractant. Being insensitive 


PROPERTIES 


TTRIMETHYLAMINE (Gas). 

Color: Colorless. 

Odor: Pungent, ammoniacal. 
ri. 
Boiling Point: Approximately 3.5° C, 
124°C. 
Solubility in Water: Very soluble. 


Specific Gravity: 0.662 at 


Melting Point: 





to moisture, the perchlorates of this chemical are 
useful in the manufacture of explosives and det- 
onators. Of the derivatives of trimethylamine, 
methyl chloride is perhaps the most important. 
Other derivatives of consequence are also formed 
by reacting trimethylamine with halogens or 


ethylene chlorhydrin. 


Trimethylamine CSC is sold in the form of a 
water solution containing approximately 25% of 
the amine by weight. Samples and complete tech- 


nical information will be gladly sent on request. 


TRIMETHYLAMINE CSC (Water Solution). 
Purity: Not less than 98 mol % of the total amines. 
Concentration: Approximately 25% by weight. 
Formaldehyde: Not more than 0.3% of the weight 
of the solution. 
Ammonia: Not more than 0.2% of the weight of 


the solution. 


ERS 
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The chart below shows how much water to add to a gallon 
of 26 degree Baumé aqua ammonia to make a product of the 
desired strength. 


The final product 
Gallons of water to add to will contain this per 
each gallon of 26 degree cent. by weight of 


Strength of final 
product in degrees 
B é 


aum Baumé Aqua Ammonia Ammonia gas 
Le acawe eee tees 15.4 1,62 
|) pea io ; y | 3.30 
> res ae ; 4.4 5.02 
14 3.0 6.74 
15 a6 8.49 
16 5.7 10.28 
0.8 15.84 
17 io 12.10 
18 1.0 13.96 
19 0.8 15.84 
20 0.6 17 76 
21 0.4 19.68 
ee cocci ot il erate ot 0.3 21.60 
Be beeen ee aE Eas 0.2 23.52 
ae ee Ah et eee 0.1 25.48 
BO i Ue ie waa © te 0.006 27.44 


In preparing clear ammonia solutions, it makes no difference 
which is put in first. Be sure to mix thoroughly or the product 
may not be of uniform composition. 

To prevent loss of strength, keep a lid over the mixing drum 
during bottling. A wood or corrugated paper cover will be 
satisfactory as long as kept dry. If ammonia collects on a 
wooden or paper lid and then runs down into the drum, dis- 
coloration .will result. In such a case the use of a sheet iron 
cover will be necessary. 

The same solution of ammonia and water is used for both 
clear and cloudy ammonia. There are several ways of impart- 
ing the cloud. One is to add a little soap. 
soap and lime water. 


Another is to add 
In this case, the lime water is first added 
to the ammonia-water mixture and the soap added later. Many 
bottlers prefer to make their own soap from stearic acid and 
oleic acid. 


Stearic and Oleic Stock Solutions 

Into a two gallon iron container, pour three pints of water 
and then add two ounces of stearic acid and three quarters of 
an ounce of oleic acid. Bring to a boil and stir to dissolve 
all lumps. While solution is still hot, (above 160° Fahrenheit) 
pour in one gallon of 16 degree Baumé aqua ammonia. Stir 
vigorously until the mixture becomes uniformly milky. There 
should then be no lumps or solid matter remaining. If for 
any reason, there does remain any solid matter, strain it out 
with a cloth or absorbent cotton filter. 

This stock solution is then added to solutions of ammonia 
and water until the desired cloud is made. The usual con- 
centration will be the entire above batch to fifty gallons of 
ammonia solution. 


Acid, Soap and Lime Cloud 
Heat one and one half ounces of stearic acid to melting and 
pour into three ounces of oleic acid. Pour this mixture, while 
warm, into one and one half pints of hot water. 
add one half pint of 26 degree 
vigorous stirring. 


Then slowly 
Jaume aqua ammonia with 
A creamy white liquid will result. Dissolve 
three ounces of powdered castile soap in one quart of hot 
water and when completely dissolved add it slowly to the oleic 
acid and stearic acid mixture. Mix well and make up to one 
gallon by adding hot water, this is the stock solution (f). Mix 
ammonia and water to the desired concentration for the final 
product and to every gallon of this ammonia solution (h), add 
one half ounce of clear lime water. Stir well, 

To each 200 parts of ammonia and water, already contain- 
ing lime water, (h) add slowly one part of the stock solu- 
tion (f). 


Stir while adding. The cloud will form slowly. 


Milky Ammonia 
The very popular Milky Ammonia may be made as follows: 
Into a two gallon iron container, pour three pints of water 
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and add two ounces of stearic acid. Bring to a boil and stir 
vigorously to break up any lumps. 


While solution is still hot (above 160° Fahrenheit) pour in 


while stirring, one gallon of 16° Baumé aqua ammonia. Con- 
tinue stirring until the mixture becomes uniformly milky. When 
cool dilute with more 16° Baumé aqua ammonia or bottle 


without dilution. The product will remain permanently milky 
with only slight sediment formation, for a period of years. 

If a sediment is formed when ammonia and water are mixed, 
it is usually caused by the use of a very hard water or the 
presence of alum or rust in the water. Alum is commonly used 
in the treatment of municipal water supplies, which would 
account for its presence in ordinary tap water. 
picked up in pipe lines. 


Rust is generally 


If cloudy ammonia containing lime water curdles, add less 
lime water or cut it out entirely. If city water itself is hard, 
the addition of more lime may aggravate any curdling tendency. 
Trouble can usually be expected when using lime water. 

If cloudy ammonia made from soap curdles and the curd floats, 
it is a sign that during preparation the stearic and oleic acids 
were mixed with too little ammonia or at too low a temperature. 
Add the ammonia while stearic acid and oleic acid are hotter. 
Stir more vigorously. Be sure you are adding ammonia to hot 
acid and not hot acid to ammonia. If the curd settles to the 
bottom, try using less stock solution thus forming a light cloud 
that will be less likely to curdle. 


Costs 
It is needless to say that ammonia bottling plants should be 
located near heavy consuming points. Otherwise, freights on 
full bottles will seriously cut into the profits. 
The following set of figures represents the approximate cost 
of bottles, labels, and transportation cost on a gross of quart 


size bottles of 15° Baumé ammonia water. 


One gross quart bottle $5.25 
90 Ibs. 26 degree Aqua Ammonia at 3c per Ib 2.70 
One gross rubber stoppers .70 
One gross labels , .60 
Labor for bottling 1.50 
Transportation 2.50 

Total Cost per Gross Delivered $13.25 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has strict regula- 


tions on the wording for labels. Ammonia, if taken internally, 

irritates or burns the mucous membranes. Each bottler should 

get the full text of these regulations from the nearest office of 

the Department of Agriculture. The publications are free. 
The major requirements for labels can be summed up as 

follows: 

1. The label shall plainly identify contents. 
AMMONIA must prominently appear. 


That is, the word 

2. The label shall state the quantity contained—a quart bottle 
should be labeled ‘‘contents 32 ounces net,” ete. 

3. The label shall identify the packer or distributor. Such 
wordings as “packed for” and “packed by” are satisfactory. 

4. Solutions containing more than 5% by weight of ammonia 
gas (13° Baumé) marked POISON in 
densed gothic letters of 24 point size. 
treatment must be printed on the label: 


must be uncon- 


Also the following 


“External.—Flood with water, then wash with vinegar.”’ 

“Internal.—Give vinegar, or juice of lemon, grapefruit, or orange, 
copiously. Follow with olive oil.” f 

“Eyes.—Wash out with 5 per cent. boric acid solution.” 

“Call a physician.” 

Practical experience in ammonia handling indicates that the 
results of external exposure to dilute household ammonia are 
negligible. The usual result is a slight chapping of the hands 
and this only following repeated and prolonged exposure to 
concentrate solutions. It is an interesting fact that a number 
of beauty lotions contain ammonia. Obviously, the chance of 
getting ammonia in the mouth or eyes is remote when ordinary 
care is exercised. 
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Grist from the 1937 Legislative Mills 


State Control of Many Branches of Specialties Business is 
Being Extended—Drastic Bills in California, Wisconsin, and 


Florida— 


Quite aside from the important legis- 
lative developments in Washington dur- 
ing the past winter—notably the uphold- 
ing of the Wagner Labor Law and the 
Social Security Act by the Supreme 
Court and the introduction of the new 
law sponsored by the Administration on 
wages and hours, there has been a very 
heavy crop of new measures in the various 
state legislatures in session. Notably and 
commonly fair trade laws enabling manu- 
facturers to name and maintain retail 
prices have passed in California, Illinois, 


Iowa, Indiana, New Jersey, Kansas, 
Maryland, Ohio, Wisconsin, Georgia, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and New 


York. These bring to the doorstep of the 
chemical specialties makers of the land 
a new set of problems centered on the 
question as to whether fixed or cut prices 
will be the wisest and most profitable 
merchandising policy. It is too early to 
foretell the outcome, but the next few 
years are certain to see a lot of interest- 
ing experimenting in this field. 

Exacting control over several important 
branches of the specialties business is 
The 
insecticides and disinfectants, the vermin 
exterminators, agricultural dusts and 
sprays, and the flavoring extracts have 
all been the subject of much legislation. 
The high spot of interest is naturally the 
Copeland Bill, and awaiting its fate in 
Congress is a flock of state legislation 
on foods and drugs. 


enforced legally more and more. 


Two especially interesting bills of this 
type of consumer-protection legislation 
were brought vp in California and Flor- 
ida. The California bill, which passed 
both House and Senate, requires that all 
containers of packaged goods for house- 
hold use shall be filled to 90 per cent. of 
capacity. The purpose of the law is plain 
enough, but it is also quite obvious that a 
number of volatile substances are dan- 
gerous to fill to such limits and a number 
of others are almost impossible to pack so 
that this limit can be guaranteed when 
delivered to the consumer. 

The Florida bill concerns agricultural 
insecticides. It reflects some recent ten- 
dencies in the fertilizer control laws of 
the southern states, but is exceedingly 
costly and severe. It provides for complete 
formula disclosure and a registration fee 
of $125, with an additional fee of $2.50 
for every brand sold within the state. 

Wisconsin, head 
of this season’s punitive law proposers. 
There, if Assembly Bill No. 844 becomes 
a law, the Consumer’s Bureau in the State 
Agricultural Department will collect a 


fee of $25, set up standards, try cases, 


however, is at the 
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and can if they see fit bar from sale within 
the state limits. This proposal is just 
about the limit of bestowing complete 
and arbitrary powers upon a local bureau- 
cracy. 

On the other hand effort has been made 
to liberalize by amendment the New 
Jersey pharmacy law, which has given to 
retail druggists a monopoly on vermin 
killers and insecticides, cleansing prepara- 
tions and germicides, by specifically 
exempting these materials when properly 
labelled. The N. J. Board of Pharmacy 
has interpreted the state law in a mono- 
polistic spirit as restricting the sale of 
all these materials to the 
a position that has several times been 
held to be untenable by the 


drug stores, 
Courts of 
other states. 


Industrial Specialties Notes 


Allied Distributors, Inc., manufacturers 
of dyes, moth crystals and fumigants, have 
incorporated in California. 
ters are in San Francisco. 


Headquar- 


Fuld Bros. are now located at 702 S. 


Wolf st., 


,altimore. 


The E. S. Sirine plant at Willimansett, 
Mass. (road tars and asphalt emulsions) 
is doubling its capacity. 


Royce Chemical Co., textile specialties, 
have purchased the building of the Helen 
Yarn Mills, Rock Hill, N. C., which they 
are revamping and enlarging for the es- 
tablishment of a new southern plant. 


Tritox, agricultural spray, made by the 
Tritox Chemical Co., Washington, Ind., 
has been extending sales into the foreign 
field, and a large shipment was recently 
made to Egypt for control of the cotton 
leaf worm. 


Beacon Company, 89 Bickford st., Bos- 


ton, have appointed the Chemische 


Fabrik Schweizerhall, Basel, their exclu- 


sive sales representatives in Switzer!and. 


Solventol, industrial cleanser of the 
Solventol Chemical Co., 12001 E. Jeffer- 
son Ave., Detroit, Mich., is being mar- 
keted to the household trade in suitable 
small sizes, 


Westboyd Chemical Co., textile special- 
ties, has rented enlarged plant space in 
the Chicago Sanitary Products Building, 
on the south side. Offices remain at 612 
W. Lake St., Chicago. 
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Vultex Suit Decision 

A decision in the suit of the Vultex 
Corp. against the Heveatex Corp., alleg- 
ing infringement of U. S. Patents 1,443,- 
149 and 1,682,857, covering the vulcaniza- 
tion of latex with heat and under pressure 
and the vulcanization of latex at low tem- 
perature, respectively, has been handed 
down by Judge J. Brewster of the U. S. 
District Court of Massachusetts, in favor 
of'the defendant. With respect to the first 
patent (1,443,149), Judge Brewster held 
that the claims in suit were valid but not 
infringed, pointing out that the claims 
must be construed to mean a completely 
vulcanized product which is stable, requir- 
ing no further vulcanizing steps after 
coagulation. On the second patent (1,682,- 
857) he held that none of the claims relied 
upon in suit are valid, and if valid they 
are not infringed. 


To Go Into Grease Field 
The Hanson-Van-Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. 
to buy a one story brick building, 100 by 


J., has leased with option 


65 feet, situated on what is known as the 
dock on Matawan creek. 
It was originally occupied by the Fischer 


old steamboat 
Bag factory. The company which manu- 
factures buffs, polishes, motors, tanks and 
electroplating materials has already taken 
possession of the property and is now 
using the building for storage purposes. 
[t is reported that the factory will eventu- 
ally be used as a fat rendering plant for 
the production of greases. 


J. B. Williams Co. New Officers 

J. B. Williams Co., soap manufacturers, 
Glastonbury, Conn., are making corporate 
changes and Henry K. W. Welch retires 
after 
Campbell, president of Dur- 


as president thirty-eight 


Charles S. 
ham Duplex Razor Co., will succeed him. 


vears. 


Mr. Campbell and Samuel Meek, vice- 
president of J. Walter Thompson Co., ad- 
New York, 
added to the directorate. Capital will be 
changed from 100,000 shares of $10 com- 


vertising agency of will be 


mon to 100,000 shares of new $5 par com- 
mon, and an equal number of shares of 
$5 par, entitled to cumulative dividends at 
a rate of 75c a share. The shares will be 
exchanged. 


Morganville Chem. Co. Expands 
Franz Brooker, head of the Morgan- 


Morganville, N. J., 


plans alterations and remodeling done on 


ville Chemical Co., 


the main building as part of an expansion 
plan. The building was erected by the 
Crine canning company, in 1910, and in 
1915 was taken over by the Stratford 
Chemical  Co., manufactured 
arsenic insecticides. A later 
the Stratford Co. was re-organized and it 
became the Morganville Chemical Co., and 
continued operations until 1925. 


which 


few years 
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MOLDING POWDER + MOLDING RESIN 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


CARBON COKE + COAL TAR PAINTS 
COAL TAR PITCH - BITUVIA ROAD TAR 
FLOTATION OILS + PIPE COATING - TRANSOTE 
ROOFING FELT, PITCH AND TAR 
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SStimaved’ NET SALES of ETHYL ALCOHOL tot 


1937 APPARENT CONSUMPTION 
INDUSTRIAL ETHYL ALCOHOL 
SHOWN CUMULATIVELY.. PER CENT 


Apparent consumption of industrial ethyl alcohol 
from Jan. 1 to March 31, 1937 was 13,378,000 
wine gallons. This is 28.3 per cent less than dur- 
ing the same period in 1936 when 18,811,000 
wine gallons were consumed. 


PAINT SALES RISE; 
COATED TEXTILES UP 


Shipments of pyroxylin-coated textiles 
soared to a new high of 7,142,209 linear yards 
in March, 1937, according to a report by 
Director William L. Austin, Bureau of Census, 
Dept. of Commerce. This total represents a 
gain of 58.1% over the corresponding month 
of last year. Pyroxylin spread also rose to a 
record level this year when 7,803,471 Ibs. were 
produced. This brought March, 1937, 52.4% 
above March, 1936. 

The increased consumption of textiles is 
credited to the generally improved business 
conditions, coupled with more widespread un- 
derstanding of the qualities of this material. 
Pyroxylin spread (artificial leather) probably 
drew most of its increase from the automobile 
industry which was up 15.4% during the first 
quarter. 

Paint Sales Rise 32.4% 


Sales of paint, varnish, lacquer and fillers 
spurted during the first quarter of 1937 when 
a gain of 32.4% over the comparable period 
for 1936 was registered. The total reported 
to the Bureau of Census by 579 establishments 
was $97,817,707 as compared with $73,896,903 
during the first three months of last year. 
Observers are attributing the better business 
to greatly improved building and auto indus- 
tries, which, despite labor troubles, enjoyed a 
mild boom during the first quarter. 


TRAILER BOOSTS SALES 
FOR LACQUER COMPANY 


With definite indications that it may eventu- 
ally become a formidable sales tool, the roving 
trailer has invaded the industrial finishes mar- 
keting field. This was demonstrated recently 
when one large Eastern manufacturer of in- 
dustrial finishes adopted a 22-foot trailer as a 
most effective means of bringing to the con- 
sumer a dramatic and forceful presentation 
of what finishes can do to protect and beautify 
manufactured products. 

Displays showing the application of lacquers 
and synthetics to such widely dissimilar arti- 
cles as venetian blinds, gas holders, neckties, 
rubber statuettes, radio set dials and bowling 
pins make the exhibit a broad cross section of 
progress in industrial coatings. In all, more 
than 200 parts and assembled products in com- 
mercial production are presented in cork-lined 
wall panels and show cases. 








INCREASING DEMAND FOR ANHYDROUS S.D. 
ALCOHOL FORMULAS REVEALED BY SURVEY 


Lacquer, Artificial Leather, Drug and Chemical Industries 
Are Heavy Consumers; S.D.’s 1, 2-B, 3-A, 23-A Show Gain 


Significant evidence pointing to a gradual but no less discernible trend toward 
wider adoption of specially denatured alcohol formulas in their anhydrous form 
has been revealed in a recent survey made by U.S.I. That this movement is far 





WATERPROOF LACQUER 
MADE WITHOUT WAX 


Coating For Paper, Sheeting, etc. 
Uses High Fatty Acid Esters 


A new line of attack on the always-present 
problems of waterproofing paper, cardboard, 
cellulose acetate and various transparent 
sheetings is opened with the advent of cellu- 
lose acetate stearate compositions described in 
a recent patent. The compositions are expected 
to make possible the formulation of highly 
waterproof coatings without the use of wax, 
said ordinarily to give poor quality films when 
coated 0.001 inch or more in thickness. 


Esters Are Suitable Solvents 

As a departure from wax formulations the 
polyhydric alcohol esters of the higher ali- 
phatic acids are used in amounis ranging from 
2 to 3 parts per 100 of cellulose acetate stear- 
ate. Typical esters, according to the patent, 
are glycerol tristearate, ethylene glycol dipal- 
mitate and ethylene glycol distearate. Butyl 
acetate, ethyl acetate and ethyl lactate are 
among the solvents said to be suitable for use. 

Another field of application given by the 
patentees is the production of films and sheets 
by casting the films on a suitable surface and 
then stripping these off after the solvents have 
evaporated. 








An air-drying enamel said to withstand chromium 
plating, a rubber-like plastic, a lacquer-base ink 
and other interesting specialties are described in 
the ‘Technical Developments” column on the 
next page. For further information, write to U.S.|. 





reaching is shown by the fact that such diversi- 
fied alcohol consumers as paint, varnish and 
lacquer manufacturers, the artificial leather 
industry and many drug and chemical and 
specialty manufacturers are among those ac- 
counting for substantially larger withdrawals. 

Although the specially denatured alcohol 
formulas made up with 190° proof alcohol still 
bulk largest in consumption totals, the anhy- 
drous gallonage has reached challenging pro- 
portions, particularly for formulas 1, 2-B, 3-A 
and 23-A. 

Two broad factors appear to be responsible 
for these increases: a more general recognition 
of the advantages of this solvent and chemical, 
and large scale development of older processes 
employing anhydrous alcohol for a number of 
years. To these might be added the emergence 
of newer processes in which anhydrous alcohol 
is regarded as a virtual requirement. 


Has Many Advantages 

To appraise the significance of the first 
factor, it must be realized that not until 1920, 
when the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. intro- 
duced its exclusive method of azeotropic dis- 
tillation, was anhydrous alcohol available in 
this country in commercial quantities at a 
price within reach. Given a commercial an- 
hydrous alcohol of the highest quality at a 
satisfactory price, manufacturers began to 
adopt it in increasing number, because of its 
greater solvent powers as well as its enhanced 
tolerance for many other solvents in certain 
types of work, particularly plastics and lac- 
quer manufacture. These properties also made 
possible the perfection of various separation 
processes, as for example in Vitamin G manu- 


(Continued on next page) 








Interior of 22-ft. Trailer For Demonstrating Industrial Finishes 
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CORN PROTEIN MAY 
GAIN IMPORTANCE 
IN PLASTICS FIELD 


Predictions that a highly reactive protein 
from corn may challenge the dominance, if 
not displace the use of thermoplastic syn- 
thetic resins, cellulose derivatives and soya 
bean protein in the plastics field were made 
recently. Commercial samples tested in a wide 
variety of applications were reported to have 
demonstrated high electric insulation value, 
good stability under heat and light, resistance 
to many solvents and non-inflammability. 

The product is said to be manufactured as a 
substantially white, odorless and _ tasteless 
amorphous solid which is 80 per cent soluble 
in aqueous alcohol, soluble in ethylene dia- 
mine, cresol, and strong solutions of urea, but 
insoluble in water, dilute acids, esters, ethers. 
ketones, chlorinated solvents, petroleum and 
coal tar hydrocarbons, and oil and grease. 

Compatibility with many plasticizers and 
resins enables clear, transparent stable com- 
pounds suitable for use in novelties, sheeting 
and coatings to be produced, it is asserted. 
Another possible use forecast is as a base for 
new synthetic resins. 


“STARCHLESS” COLLARS USE 
NEW COMPOSITE POLYMER 


Laminated, “starchless” collars, cuffs and 
shirt bosoms which withstand repeated laun- 
dering or dry-cleaning may be produced by 
using a transparent, thermoplastic adhesive 
consisting substantially of a composite poly- 
mer of vinyl acetate and vinyl chloride, chlor- 
inated rubber and other ingredients, according 
to the claims outlined in a recent patent. 

Two types of composition are given. A sol- 
vent type employing acetone, calcium stearate 
and chlorinated rubber is said to be adaptable 
to roller, doctor blade or spraying application. 
Dibutyl phthalate is used to plasticize the hot 
melt type, represented as suitable for calendar 
processing. 

Fabrics laminated with these compositions 
are stated to soften at routine laundering 
temperatures, while ordinary ironing restores 
the original stiffness. 


Butyl mercaptan, frequently called synthetic 
skunk odor, has been suggested as a fire warning 
aid to miners working underground. The odor 
would be released through underground tunnels to 
warn men unable to hear a warning signal above 
the clatter of mining operations. 





Photo Cell Control For 
Varnish, Lacquer Colors 


A photo-electric cell is used in a new in- 
strument for matching the color of trans- 
parent liquids such as oils, varnishes, lac- 
quers, synthetic resin solutions and plasti- 
cizers. According to the manufacturer, 
errors in visual comparison are eliminated 
since this comparator indicates, on a dial, 
the depth of color of a sample as com- 
pared with a standard or arbitrarily se- 
lected reference. The same tube that is 
used in making a viscosity or turbidity test 
can be used for this color determination. 








DEMAND FOR ANHYDROUS 
S.D. ALCOHOL INCREASES 


(Continued from preceeding page) 


facture. Here, the flavin, filtrate factor and 
anti-pellagric factor are differentially soluble 
in aqueous alcohol and anhydrous alcohol in 
such varying degree to make isolation of indi- 
vidual components possible. 

For similar reasons a broad class of specially 
denatured alcohol users, among which may be 
mentioned purchasers of S.D. formulas 1, 2-B 
and 3-A, are considering the anhydrous for- 
mula as the logical solution for certain pro- 
duction problems. A large number also em- 
ploys the anhydrous form of U.S.I1.’s pro- 
prietary solvent SOLOX or U.S.I.’s ANSOLS 
—mixtures of anhydrous alcohol, esters and 
hydrocarbons. 


Other Influences 


Although this more general recognition of 
the advantages of anhydrous alcohol has had 
an unmistakable influence on consumption 
totals, several other well defined influences 
come to light. Among these is the more in- 
tensive manufacture of artificial leather, now 
accounting for a substantial consumption of 
S.D.1, 23-A and Solox. 

The increased importance of the beta keto 
and barbiturate compounds together with use 
of sodium ethylate in syntheses is noteworthy 
in the light of its bearing on anhydrous alco- 
hol. Since more satisfactory reaction speeds 
and yields are obtained with anhydrous alco- 
hol, consumption of the latter has grown, Also 
among manufacturing processes counted in the 
totals of those using more anhydrous alcohol 
is the production of a number of esters. 














g TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 














Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.1. 


A lacquer enamel said to withstand chromium 
plating and buffing has been developed. It is 
offered as suitable for nameplate manufacture 
where several colors may be applied with stencils 
at one time, air-dried, processed and then baked 
and the raised portions of the plate chromium 
plated. 


st 


Flexible rubber-like synthetic plastic, a polyviny! 
chloride, is said to make an outstanding electrical 
insulating and cable jacketing medium. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the material can be ex- 
truded by conventional rubber tubing machines 
and requires no curing. 


GS-4 


Lacquer base ink, for printing on lacquer finished 
or celluloid articles, is on the market. According 
to the producer, the ink will adhere very well and, 
if there is not too much friction, the article need 
not be finished with a protective coat of lacquer. 
Most standard colors are available. 

US! 
A flame-proofing agent for textiles and paper, 
recently developed, is reported to leave the ma- 
terial treated with a soft, pleasing feel without 
affecting strength or dyestuffs. 

es 4 


Airless electric painting machines which operate 
on the centrifugal principle are said to cut paint- 
ing costs 60 per cent and to eliminate paint fog. 
The manufacturers report that the machines are 
suitable for oil paints and enamels and can paint 
stripes from 1/2 to 18 in. practically to a sharp 


line. 
USI 


Metal! parts can be thoroughly cleaned according 
to the maker of a new soap soluble in water or 
solvents such as kerosene. The solution is said to 
be harmless to worker and metal and makes all 
oils and greases rinsable with water. 

u-S 4 
A rubber base wrinkle finish, said to have unusual 
chemical resistance, is available in standard black 
and in colors. No primer or undercoat is required, 
even when used on furniture steel, and the final 
finish is tough yet flexible, according to the 
marketers. 5 

U | 


Fabric gloves coated with synthetic rubber are re- 
ported to resist oil, grease, gasoline and acids. It 
is claimed that the gloves, recently marketed, 
prevent hand sweating in both summer and winter 
and are especially =. 


Natural daylight is said to be produced by new 
tubes containing carbon dioxide. They are ar- 
ranged in grids to give a diffused light closely 
approaching north-sky light in color value. 
vis 3 

Mirror-like finish can be produced on precious 
metals, according to the manufacturers of a spe- 
cial polishing agent. While primarily designed for 
platinum, gold, silver, etc., it is claimed that the 
material will also produce a hard, glossy, mirror 
finish on other metals. . 
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NDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Lo. 
NDOUSTRIAL CHEMICAL LO. Inc. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ALCOHOL DERIVED SOLVENTS 
Executive Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. Branches in all Principal Cities 


AMYL ALCOHOLS 


Refined Amy! Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 
Secondary Amy! Alcohol 


ETHYL ALCOHOLS 


Specially Denatured 

Completely Denatured 

Anhydrous Denatured 

Absolute—Pure 

C.P. 96%—Pure and Denatured 

Pure (190 Proof) —Taxpaid, 
Tax Free 


*SOLOX—The General Solvent 
“SUPER PYRO—The premium 
Quality Anti-freeze 


BUTYL ALCOHOLS 
Normal and Secondary 


ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 


METHYL ALCOHOLS 
95%, 97% and Pure 
METHYL ACETONE 


ETHYL ETHER 
U.S.P. and Absolute (A.C.S.) 


COLLODIONS 
U.S.P., U.S.P. Flexible and Photo 
NITROCELLULOSE SOLUTIONS 


DIAMYL PHTHALATE 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE 
DIMETHYL PHTHALATE 


ACETIC ETHER 

AMYL ACETATES 
High Test 
Technical 

BUTYL ACETATES 


Normal and Secondary 


*DIATOL 
DIETHYL CARBONATE 


ETHYL ACETATES 


85-88%, 95-98%, 99% and U.S.P 


ETHYL LACTATE 

ISOPROPYL ACETATE 
AMYL PROPIONATE 
BUTYL PROPIONATE 


ANSOLS 
Anso!l M_~ Ansol PR 


Commercial 
Secondary 


ACETOACETANILID 
ACETOACET-O-CHLORANILID 
ACETOACET-O-TOLUIDID 
ETHYL ACETOACETATE 
SODIUM ETHYL OXALACETATE 
PARACHLOR-O-NITRANILINE 


ACETONE 

DIBUTYL OXALATE 
DIETHYL OXALATE 
ETHYL CHLORCARBONATE 
ETHYLENE 

URETHANE 


*CURBAY BINDER 
POTASH BY-PRODUCTS 


*Trade-mark reaistered 




















Wizard Bought Out by American Home Products 


Chicago Firm and Its Subsidiary, Midway Chemical Co., Joins 
A. S. Boyle in Consolidation—Silbersack Heads New Cor- 


poration— 


American Home Products Corp., Jer- 
sey City, by taking over the Wizard 
interests in Chicago has established itself 
as the largest manufacturer in the house- 
hold branch of the chemical specialties 
industry. The new deal gives them con- 
trol of the Midway Chemical Co., Wizard 
subsidiary. They already owned the A. S. 
3oyle Co., makers of “Old English” floor 
polishes, Three-in-One Oil, 
well known brands. 


and other 
A new company has been incorporated 
in New Jersey as the Midway Chemical 
Co., and will be operated independently, 
handling the products of the Wizard 
group including ‘Fly-ded,”’ ‘“Moth-ded,” 
“Ant-ded,” “Bug-ded,” “Radiant” mops, 
“Radiant” polishes, ‘“Aero-wax,” etc. 


J. R. Watkins Moves East 

J. R. Watkins Co. has moved from 
Winona, Wis., to Newark, N. J. E. L. 
King, president, and D. C. Alexander, vice 
president, together with the chiefs of the 
accounting and buying staffs have already 
transferred their headquarters to the East, 
a move prompted both by the increase in 
the eastern end of the business‘as well as 
drastic taxes imposed by Wisconsin. The 
Winona plant, which includes a big print- 
ing shop, will continue to operate as pro- 
duction headquarters. 


New $1,000,000 Plant 

The new $1,000,000 plant of the National 
Oil Products Co, at Cedartown, Ga., May 
22, opened for production of chemical 
specialties used in the paper-milling, tex- 
tile, leather and other Southern industries. 

Construction has been underway at the 
52-acre, 10-building plant since its pur- 
chase last January from the United States 
Finishing Co. Officers of the National 
Oil Products Co. who attended the open- 
ing were Thomas A. Printon, E. T. 
Woods, G. Daniel Davis, Charles J. Ken- 
lan and Daniel Rion, R. B. McIntyre and 
C. E. Elphick, Southern sales manager. 

The new plant will extend N. O. P. C. O. 
plants located at Harrison, N. J., Chicago, 
3oston, San Francisco and Seattle into 
the South. All of the N.O.P.C.O. 
products will be completely manufactured 
in the Cedartown plant. It is second in 
size only to the Harrison headquarters. 

Jefferson Chemical Works, a new 
$40,000 company, will make agricu‘tural 
insecticides at Pine Bluff, Ark. The new 
plant, located on East Third Ave., will 
manufacture arsenates. 
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In addition to the 100,000 sq. ft. factory 
in Chicago, warehouses in Boston, Min- 
neapolis, Jersey City, Cleveland, Dallas 
and St. Louis and warehouses and bottling 
facilities in Atlanta and Los Angeles were 
included in the sale. 

Walter Silbersack, president of A. S. 
Boyle Co., will be president of the new 
corporation with G. A. 
president; W. H. 
and 


Altenbern, vice- 
Wulffleff, 
Nauman, 


treasurer ; 
secretary. The 
above officers with John Glover, will con- 
stitute the board of directors. 


Randall 


The large selling items in both lines 
will be manufactured at both factories and 
the mop manufacturing facilities of Wizard 
will produce a complete line of patented 
mops under the “Old English” name for 
A. S. Boyle Co. 


Household Specialties News 

The Zip Insecticide Co., 445 N. Plankin- 
ton av., Milwaukee, has leased the build- 
ing at 838 S. First st., from the Peters 
Oil & Compound Co. 
providing 7,200 square feet in a modern 


The new quarters, 


fireproof building are especially advantage- 
ous because a large portion of the equip- 
ment can be adapted to use by the new 
tenant. 


Sunlight Chemical Corp., Phillipsdale, 
R. I., will establish a branch plant at 
Charlotte, N. C., for the manufacture of 
household — bleaching, and 


bluing am- 


monia, 


Cosmos Chemical Co., Boston, launched 
an extensive newspaper advertising cam- 
paign for Sanovan, household deodorant, 
in New England and Northern New 
York last April. As a result, April sales 
ran about 33 per cent. ahead of March, 
which had registered the largest volume 
for any month in the product’s two-year 
history. Display ads are running twice 
weekly in about fifty newspapers. Batten 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn have the ac- 
count. 


Plans for a Los Angeles plant are con- 
sidered by Consolidated Chemical Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

The plant to be built on the twelve-acre 
site owned by the company at Indiana 
and East Twenty-sixth sts. will process 
packing house by-products used in manu- 
facturing glue and gelatin. The first unit 
will cost $250,000, and construction will 
begin as soon as plans are completed. 


Griffin Chemical Co. has moved from 


150 Vermont to 1,000 Sixteenth St., San 
Francisco. 


Chemical Industries 


Form Floor Wax Group 

Makers of floor wax project a national 
association and preliminary meetings in 
New York have set up the frame-work 
of an organization which will write trade 
standards and specifications, carry on a 
co-operative publicity campaign, survey 
raw materials markets, and inform mem- 
bers of labelling and other legal require- 
ments in all states It is possible that 
later a credit exchange will be established. 
J. E. Stevens, Room 1401, 381 Madison 
Ave., New York, has been named acting 
secretary. 

The following firms are interested in 
association : 

American Wax Co., Baltimore Paint & 
Color Works, Clifton Chemical Co., D. 
A. Collins Co., Davies-Young Soap Co., 
Franklin Research Co., Fuld 
Harley Soap Co., R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp., A. C. Horn Co., Masco Chemical 
Co., Mitchell-Rand Co., Oil Specialties & 
Products Co., J. A. 
Tumbler Laboratories, Twi-Laq Chemical 
Co., Uncle Chemical Co., Vestal 
Chemical Co., Wilbert Products Co., 
Windsor Wax Co. 


Organization work is being done | 


the new 


Brothers, 


Refining Co., Renu 


Sam 


and 


ya 
committee consisting of Leo Lowenstein, 
of D. A. Collins Co., Brooklyn, chairman ; 
Richards Jarden, pres., Franklin Research 
Co., Philadelphia ; Joseph Green, pres., Oil 
Specialties & Refining Co., Brooklyn; and 
Leo Kornicker, of Uncle Sam Chemical 
Co New York. 


Sales Pushing Plans 

Midway Co., 

sampling a million consumers with their 
Aero polish, 


Chemical Chicago, are 


For the first time in history canned 
turpentine has been shipped. More than 
3000 quart and pint containers left the 
Turpentine and Rosin Factors, Inc., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., by truck for Home Stores, 
Inc., operating 65 establishments in Ten- 
nessee, to be and 


utilized in household 


medicinal products. 


“Walker’s Devilment,” one of the first 
liquid pyrethrum insecticides, which has 
been off the market for some time, is be- 
ing made by the recently organized 
Walker Co., Ga. It was 
made for several years by Southern Spe- 


Thomasville, 


cialties Co. of Thomasville, operated by 
J. B. Jemison. The new firm is run by 
A. D. Walker, no relation to B. K. 
Walker, the original maker of the 
product. 


Skol Products, New York City, maker 
of “Skol” antiseptics, have appointed Peck 
Advertising Agency to take care of their 
advertising 


account. Radio, 


magazines, 
and newspapers will be used. 
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New Names in Specialties 
The Tetort Chemical Co., Inc., Gaines- 
ville, Ga., organized with 3500 shares, 
$10 par value, by C. E. Harris, R. B. 
Kyle, G. F. Dukes, directors, to make 
chemical specialties. 


Afco Chemical Co. (not inc.), Rock 
Island, Ill., will manufacture and distri- 
bute liquid soaps, insecticides, waxes, dis- 
infectants and allied sanitary chemicals. 


Germfire Chemical Corp. has been or- 
ganized to deal in deodorants, disinfec- 


tants, etc., with $350,000 capital. Direc- 
tors: Roswell M. Edall, Elisabeth T. 
Crow, Adolph J. Heimbeck, New York 


(Arley B. Magee, Inc.) 


Dayton, 
, has recently added a line of insecti- 


Dayton Exterminating Co., 
Ohi 
cides to its exterminating business. They 
are sold under the name “Killall.”» Frank 


H. Marrill heads the company, 


\lsal 
Chicago to do a chemical manufacturing 
business. $300,000 capital. Harry E. EI- 
lis, Arthur R. Hausmann, Magdalen E. 


Laboratories, Inc., organized in 


Ellis are incorporators. 


Rex Research Corp., Toledo, Ohio, has 
added a new item to its line—“‘Flea-Tox” 
for dogs and other household pets. 


T T . ‘ . . ee 

Add **New Names in Specialties 
Automotive Pyralux, a new automotive 
finish by du Pont, is for touching-up syn- 
thetic and for recoloring 


resin finishes 


used cars. It combines the quick-drying 
qualities of lacquer and the lustre of en- 


chalk- 


ing resistance is comparable to baking 


i 
amels, requiring no rubbing. Its 
enamel, and it is marketed in black and 


twenty-six shades. 


Ramco Oil Window Shade Cleaner is 
a new product of R. A. Myers & Co., St. 
Paul, also useful as a cleaner for enamel 
fixtures and painted walls. 


Utility Co., 
product 


New York, 


Powdered Gre-Solvent, comrade 


have a new 
to their well known cleaner in the paste 
form. A newspaper campaign featuring 
both Gre-Solvent and the new Powdered 
Gre-Solvent has been launched in Greater 
New York, 
consumer sampling. 


supplemented by intensive 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis., 
have a new contest on its auto wax and 
cleaner in comic newspaper advertising. 
One de luxe trailer and twenty cash prizes 
will week for twelve 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, handles the 
account, 


be awarded each 
weeks, 
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West Disinfectant’s Novel Philadelphia Warehouse 


At West 49th and Gray’s ave. in Philadelphia, this unusual circular front building of 
attractive architectural design is West Disinfectant Co.’s local office and warehouse. 
Here Willis A. Auerbach ts the district manager in charge serving the state of Penn- 


, 


S\ 


Comply With F. T. C. Order 

Perfect Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 
has changed the wording of certain ad- 
vertising for its liquid finish known as 
“Sav-an-Upper,” as ordered by the Fed- 
eral several months 


Trade Commission 


ago. “Sav-an-Upper,’ while owned by 


the Perfect Manufacturing Co., was oper- 
ated as a separate unit. 


New Rancidity Retardant 
A rancidity retardant for vegetable and 
animal oils, fats, waxes, etc., has just 
been introduced by the Glyco Products 
Co, N. ¥. C., tinder 


cidex. 


the name of Ran- 
Rancidex is suggested for use in 
the textile, leather, lubricant, cosmetic and 
other industries where rancidity, ‘“sour- 


and discoloration due to oxidation 


ing” 


are constant sources of worry and annoy 


ance. 
G. J. Corbett, salesman for Alpha 
Chemical Co., Baltimore, won the con- 


test for insecticide salesmen held by John 
Powell & Co., New York, for the best 
answer to the question: “Why are insecti- 
cides a year around necessity in the home 
and on the Over 400 
were received from bona fide salesmen for 


farm?” answers 


manufacturers of household insecticides 
The winner, Mr. Cor- 
The 


second prize of $50 was won by L. J. 


and stock sprays. 
bett, received $100 as first prize. 


Blackmore, Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 
Third prize of $25 was won by Roy L. 
Heider of Phillips Petroleum Co., Peoria. 
Fourth prize, also of $25, was won by 
Luis G. Hoyos of Dethol Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia. 
as consolation 
Phillips 
George H. 


Five received $5 each 
prizes: T. C. Bishop, 
Co., City: 
Pepper, Gulf Refining Co., 
Pittsburgh; Jules E. Steen, Cenol Co., 
Chicago; Todd Ware Francis, 
H. Nowland Co., Cincinnati; J. B. 
Wright, S. S. Stafford, Inc., New York. 


Petroleum Kansas 


George 


Michigan Spray Maker Dies 
J. C. Randall, 84, died May 13th from 
pneumonia. Mr. Randall, familiarly 


Chemical Industries 


dvania, South Jersey, Delaware, upper West Virginia, and eastern Ohio. 


known as “Corny,” went to South Haven, 
Mich., from Chicago just after the Chi- 
1871. 
contractor with his 


cago fire in He was a building 
father. In 1885 he 
acquired a planing mill and in 1910, at 
this location, he and Dr. W. K. Jacques 
began the manufacture of lime and sulfur 
solution. Mr. Randall took over 
business and organized the 
South Haven Chemical Co., of which he 
Was manager and largest stock owner. 
Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. Grace 
Eby, with whom he made his home, and 
a brother, B. Ralph Randall of Niles. 


Sor mn 


the whole 


New Addresses 


The Berlou Mfg. Co. has moved from 
Minneapolis to Marion, Ohio. B. Peter- 
son, president, announced that the new 
plant will have a capacity of 1090 gal- 
lons daily of their moth repellent. 


The Trojan Products and Manufactur- 
ing Co., 3107 South Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, has leased the building at 3130-36 
South Wabash Ave. The company manu- 
factures cleaning compounds and sanitary 
supplies. 

Eldorado Chemical Co. have leased 
larger quarters at 521 Fifth Ave, New 
York City. 


New Canadian Plant 


Dewey & Almy plans to build a new fac- 
tory at Ville LaSalle, near Montreal. Con- 
struction has begun, and the office staff 
will move into the new quarters by the 
middle of September. Estimated cost of 
the new plant will be between $55,000 
and $60,000. The factory and office will 
contain 18,000 square feet of floor space, 
and the is to be air-conditioned. 
Manufacturing now done at the company’s 
plant in Farnham, Quebec, will be moved 
to this new and larger Ville LaSalle fac- 
tory, and the factory at Farnham, with its 
8,000 feet of floor space and adjacent 
superintendent’s house, will be closed. 


office 
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{| Phosphate and Tanstuff Rate Increase Postponed 
—I.C.C. Suspends Proposed Higher Rates on 
Protest of Industry— 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended proposed 
increased freight rates on tanning materials and phosphate rock, 
scheduled to become effective on May 7. 

For tanning materials, the railroads proposed in general an 
increase of 10 per cent. throughout the country. Phosphate 
rock schedules suspended included increases of 5 cents per 
long ton from Florida mines to ports, 22 cents per long ton 
on shipments from Florida mines to principal interior consump- 
tion points, and 20 cents per short ton on shipments from 
Tennessee mines, 

This suspension followed a protest filed by the Phosphate 
Export Association pointing out that rates and charges of $1.13 
and $1.18 per gross ton on phosphate rock shipped to Port 
Tampa, Tampa and Boca Grande, Florida, for transshipment 
The 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., the American Cyanamid 
Co., the Coronet Phosphate Co., the International Agricultural 
Corp., the Phosphate Mining Co., the Southern Phosphate Corp., 
and Swift & Company Fertilizer Works joined in this protest. 

As a sample of unfairness in the rate the line-haul rate of 


by water along the coast are unreasonable and unjust. 


68 cents per gross ton of 2,240 pounds for transporting phos- 
Pierce, Brewster, Coronet, 
Mulberry, Nichols, Phosmico, Ridgewood and Agricola, Florida 
to Port Tampa, Tampa and Boca Grande, Florida was pointed 
out. 


phate rock in carload lots, from 


This rate applies when the phosphate rock is destined for 
transshipment by water carriers beyond the ports mentioned to 
destinations within the United States 
foreign countries, except Japan. The charge of 60 cents per 
gross ton for shipments destined for transshipment by water to 
Japan was also specifically protested. 


and to destinations in 


Packaging Problems Studied by Technicians 

A production and engineering clinic has been established by 
the Packaging Institute to 
The first clinic, under 
the chairmanship of Wallace D. Kimball, first vice-president, 
Standard-Knapp i 


Machinery Manufacturers study 


technical and standardization problems. 
Corp., attracted a representative group of 
production and engineering men, who unanimously decided that 
the technicians form a group within the Institute, to consider 
problems of standardization and common interest and for the 
exchange of technical knowledge. To provide means for the 
continual exchange of information on engineering and produc- 
tion problems, they also voted to ask the Institute to sponsor 
and issue a monthly bulletin as a clearing house for industry 
information. 

Among topics of program discussion at the initial gathering 
were the use of stainless steel in packaging machinery construc- 
tion; metallizing; and standard commercial practice for cold 
finished carbon steel bars. 

“Service Charges on Packaging Machinery” was discussed 
by Roger L. Putnam, president, Package Machinery Co., at the 
packaging machinery session sponsored by the American Manage- 
ment Association in cooperation with the Institute. 
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Intercoastal Rate Increase Modified 

The neutral rate committee of the Intercoastal Steamship 
Freight Association has reconsidered the proposed advance in 
chemical rates recently protested and announces that the advance 
will be 12c 
to $1 on carload lots. 


20c to 25c 


per 100 pounds, bringing the rate up from 88c 
The increase originally proposed was 


The new rates will be effective from about July 1. 


Pressed Steel Tank Co. Builds New Offices 

1437 S. 66th  st., 
Milwaukee will double the Pressed Steel Tank Co.’s office space. 
staff 


A modern, brick-concrete structure at 


The general office and the purchasing, timekeeping, 


engineering and sales departments moved into the new quarters 
early in June. The old office building in use for 35 years, will 
be utilized for storage. 
of metal 


Pressed Steel Tank Co. makes a variety 


containers for liquids and solids under the 


gases, 


trade name “Hackney.” 


R20-28 Regulation on Steel Drums Reaflirmed 
The Division of Simplified Practice of the National Bureau 
of Standards has announced that Simplified Practice Recom- 
R20-28, Steel Barrels and Drums, has again been 
reaffirmed without 


mendation 


change by the Standing Committee of the 
industry. 

This recommendation, which was proposed and developed by 
the industry was originally promulgated effective 


1925. 
schedule was 


January 1, 
It was reaffirmed without change in 1926. In 1927 th 
revised effective as of January 1, 1928. This 
revised recommendation was reaffirmed without change in 1929, 
1931, 1935 and 1937. 


obtained from the Superintendent of 


now again in Printed copies may be 

Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. for five cents each. A dis 
count of 25 per cent. will be allowed on orders for 100 or mor: 


copies. 


Wilson & Bennett Enlarge Chicago Plant 

Two new 3-story buildings and a third floor addition are 
being added to the Chicago plant of Wilson & Bennett Mig 
Steel Pails and These new 
buildings will provide over 116,480 square feet of additional 


Co., manufacturers of Drums. 


space that will be used for new production lines, increased 


warehousing and shipping facilities. Machinery and equipment 
costing over $200,000 is being constructed now for use in these 
new buildings. These new facilities are expected to be ready 
for use about August Ist. 

Wilson & Bennett have plants in Chicago, Jersey City and 
New Orleans and sales offices and warehouses in 35 principal 
cities. They manufacture steel pails and drums in % to 65 


gallon capacities. 


phe EGC, 
tion of demurrage charges accrued on such freight cars as 


on May 19 authorized railroads to waive collec- 


were detained in the Mississippi and Ohio River valleys because 
of flood conditions early this year. 

Bagpak, Inc. have been granted a U. S, trademark on the 
word Bagpak—all weather kraft paper bags. 
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376,175. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahw: ly, N. a : 
Mar. 19, ’36; aluminum radiator anti-leak 
cement, motur priming ether, and chemical solu- 
tion used as radiator and engine cleaner; use 
since Jan. 24, °26. 

376,176. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J.; 
Mar. 19, ’36; volatile fluid for dry “cle: ining: 
use since Jan. 24, ’36. 

376,216. Kelsan Products, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Mar. 20, 36; compound aqueous dispersions of 
rubber for temporary and permanent protective 
coatings; use since Sept. 21, ’34. 

_ 376, 324. Ansbacher-Siegle Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mar. 24, ’36; agricultural insecticidal 


material; use since Mar. 26, 732. 


376,378. Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, 
Okla.; Mar. 25, *36; lubricating oils; use 
since Feb. iS, "36. 

376,521. Bakelite Corp., New York City; 
Mi ir. 28, '36; resinous adhesives; use since Dec. 
— 35. 

"376, 545. Richfield Oil Corp. of New York, 
New York City; Mar. 28, °36; petroleum 
products; use since Feb. 15, ’36. 

376,748. Benjamin K. Albrecht, (Albrecht & 
Co.), Rowayton, Conn.; Apr. 3, ’36; adhesive 
cement; use since Jan. 1, ’32. 

380,018. Parfait Powder Puff Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; June 20, ’36; cellulose in sheets, 
rods, and tubes; use since June 5, 35. 

383,824. Sandoz ¢ shemic al Works, Inc., New 
York City; Sept. 30, °36; heterocyclic com- 
pounds for cleaning, wetting, bleaching, mercer- 
izing, coloring, or printing textiles, straw, 
leather, etc.; use since Jan. 29, ’23. 

383,907. ‘A. D. Chapman & Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Oct. 2, °36; toxic chemical for treating wood 
and cellulose products to protect them from 
insects and tungi; use since Sept. 21, ’36. 


+ Trade-marks reproduced and described cover 
those appearing in the U. S. Patent Gazettes, 
April 20 to May 11. 
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384,454. Carleton Ellis, Montclair, N. J.; to 386,971. Walter Tribble, Oakland, Calif.; 
Ellis Labs., Inc.; Oct. 17, °36; synthetic resin Dec. 19, °36; general household cleanser and 
compositions; use since June 11, 736. detergent; use since Nov. 1, ’36. 

$77,027. Standard Oil Co. of N. J.; Wil Stes Hercules Powder Co, Vee 
mington, Del.; Apr. 9, °36; petroleum oils M bined wits ec and p nag 4 OD. 
and lubricating greases; use since Mar. 11, ’36. 36. ulose esters and plastics; use since Oct , 

377,029. Fred’k A. Stresen-Reuter, Inc., 387, 387. Zembey Miwa, Tokyo, Japan; Jan. 
Chicago, Ill.; Apr. 9, 736; paints, paint enam- 2, °37; soaps; use since Jan., ’08. 
els, driers, primers, metallic soaps and salts, 


use since Oct. 1, 735. 387,466. D. H. Goldman (Zeen Chemical 
Co.), Cleveland, O.; Jan. 5, ’37; dry cleaning 


377,489. Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., Chicago, fluid with naphtha "base and sanitary cleaner 


Ill.; Apr. 21, °36; certain chemicals, namely, which cleans and disinfects; use since Nov., "34. 
hydrogenated stearine of fish oil; use since 

Tan. 16. 732 387,610. Whitday, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Jan. 7, 
jan. 15, ’32. eae 


37; cements and adhesive plastics for ‘use in 

385,321. Whitmore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O.; masonry construction; use since May 19, ’36. 
Tov 926- ricating : yrease 9m- ‘ c 

de 9, Bes howe gga, Miyae a nn ac 387,622. Hoganas-Billesholms  Aktiebolag, 

pounds; use since Oct. 20, 736. Hoganas and Halsingborg, Sweden; Jan. 


385,880. Cassel Cyanide Co., Ltd., Glasgow, *37; abrasives, fused alumina, etc.; use since 
7 ’ oa © om ‘ 922. 
Scotland; Nov. 23, 736; cyanides for indus- J 
trial manufacture and for agricultural and horti- 387,711. John B. Rosefield (An-Fo Mfg. Co.), 
cultural purposes; use since June 1, ’05. Oakland, Calif.; Jan. 12, ’37; insect poisons; 
386,467. Paul de G atl G D use since Dec. 21, 36. 
aul de Gouras, Atlanta, Ga.; Dec. % : Ee s 
7, ’36; insecticides; use since Nov. 1, °35. _ 387,984. Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Jan. 21, °37; refractory bricks, ce- 
386, aes. Consolidated Chemical Industries, ments, etc.; use since Nov. 2, ’29. 
Inc., San alif.; Dec. 8, ’36; fly re- 388,078. Hugo Wittman (Home Helpers 
pellent; use since Jan. 1, °34. Co.), Buffalo, N. Y.; Jan. 22, °37; chemical 
386,488. Albert F. Greene (Regene Co.); substance for cleaning tanks, bowls and traps 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Dec. 8, ’36; preparation for of toilets; use since Jan., ’33. 
preserving and ’ strengthening real and artificial 388, 105. Nu-Di Products Co., Cleveland, O.; 
silks; use since Jan. 1, ’36. Jan. 23, ’37; white shoe cleaner; use since Jan. 
386,655. Non-Glare Chemical Co., Evanston, 5, °37. 
Ill.; Dec. 11, 736; cleaning preparation for _ 388,121. Cowles Detergent Co., Cleveland, 
glass, nickel, silver, porcelain, etc.; use since O.; Jan. 25, ’37; soluble chemical compounds 


May, ’33. used as detergents; use since Dec. 15, ’36. 


386,663. Earl R. Rulison (Less Effort Prod- : 388,155. Truscon Labs., Inc., Detroit, Mich.; 


ucts Co.), Chicago, Ill.; Dec. 11, ’36; hand and Jan. 25, °37; wall-metal- waterproof- street-mark- 
all purpose cleaner, and automobile dry clean- ing pa uints, and paint enamels; use since Dec. 
ing compound; use since May 26, ’34. 1, °36. 
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388,262. Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill.; dustrial — and chemical specialties; use 389,166. Bay Oil Co., Inc., Providence, R. I.; 
Jan. 28, ’37; toilet soaps; use since Oct., "14 since Jan. 1, 717. Feb. 20, “a? serge and furnace fuel oils; 
use since Feb, ee 
388,424. 7 ood Ridge Mfg. Co., Wood Ridge, 388,678. Great Western Electro- Chemical Co., 


N. J.; Feb. 


, °37; mercurial salts and various 
mercury > ral als; use since Dec., ’34. 


_ 388, 462. Paragon Oil Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
’.; Feb. 2, ’37; lubricating oils and greases; 
use since Sept. 1, ’36. 


388,470. Sun Oil Co., Phila., Pa.; Feb. 2, 
°37; fuel oils; use since July 15, ’36. 
388,493. Cowles Detergent Co., Cleveland, 


O.; Feb. 3, °37; detergent | y 
and treating textiles; use since Jan. 15, °37. 

388,517. S. & S. Soap Corp., New York City; 
Feb. 3, ’°37; soap for cleaning carpets and rugs; 


72 


use since Jan. 10, ’36. 


389,000. Virginia-Carolina 
Richmond, Va.; Feb. 16, °37; 


since Aug. 3, °35 


388,676. Great Ww estern E lectro- Chemical Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Feb. 9, ’37; various in 
dustrial chemic: ils and chemical specialties; use 
since Jan. 1, °17 

388,616. Johns-Manville 
City; Feb. 6, bg 
cleaning compound, 
and grease; 


for use in boiling 
, 


Chemical Corp., 
fertilizers; use 


Corp., New York 

industrial and household 
also being a solvent for oils 
use since Nov. 30, ’36. 


388, 647. M: irblette Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y feb. 8, °37; cast synthetic resin prod- 
ucts; use since Aug. 1, '36. 


388,632. American Zinc 
Mo.; Feb. 8, °37; 
dusting compounds; 

388,625. Henry L. 
McKeesport, Pa.; 
ing compound 
tanks, and 
Ss. "S4. 

388,677. Great Western Electro Chemical Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Feb. 37; various in: 


Sales Co., St. Louis, 
zine oxide for spraying or 
use since Jan. 12, °37. 


Frazier (Opalco Lab.), 
Jan. 28, ’37; industrial clean- 
for cleaning, soaking and glass 


glass containers; use since Nov. 


’ 
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San Francisco, Calif.; Feb. 9, ’37; various in- 
dustrial chemicals and chemical specialties ; use 
since Jan. 1, ’17 


388,681. Milwhite Co., Inc., Houston, Tex.; 
Feb. 9, ’37; silicon oxide for conditioning drill- 
ing muds; use since Aug. 1, 


388,806. Sterling Products Co., 
Feb. 11, °37; 
Jan. 38, *37. 


388,827. Irving Billig, New York City; 
12, ’37; liquid powders, 
to — bugs, 
jan. 1, °2 


Easton, Pa.; 
fluid dry cleaning soap; use since 


Feb. 
solids and gases used 
worms, insects; use since 


388,853. L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York 
City; Feb. 12, ’37; dispersing agent for use in 
manufacture of emulsified preparations, such as 


textile and insecticidal spray; use since Jan. 
is, "34. 

388,855. Standard Oil Development Co., 
Linden, N. J.; Feb. 12, °37; chemical com- 


pound "for improving viscosity temperature re- 


lationship of lubricating oils; use since Jan. 
ai, ee 
388,980. Federal Process Co., Cleveland, O 


sealing composition for joints and surfaces; use 
since 1920. 
389,013. Eastern States’ 
West Springfield, Mass.; 
mixed paints, varnishes, 
since Nov. 20, ’36. 


389,092. National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Inc., New York City; Feb. 18, ’37; dry clean- 
ing compounds; use since Dec. 21, ’35. 


F: armers | Exchange, 
rep. 17, *37: ready 
and paint enamels; use 


389,122. Dixie Disinfecting Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Feb. 19, °37; liquid cleaning preparation for 
floors, walls, etc.; use since July 1, ’29. 
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389,175. Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc., New York 
City; Feb. 20, °37; photographic preparations 
and chemicals; use since Jan. 6, ’37. 


389,203. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York 
City; Feb. 20, ’37; sulfur asphalt compounds 
for eens cement; use since Sept. 
14, °36. 


389,317. Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; Feb. 24, °37; liquid preparation used 
in formimg emulsions for treating textiles and 
leather; use since Feb. 1, ’37. 


389,318. Hercules Powder Co., 
Del.; Feb. 24, ’37; 
and cleaning processes; 


Wilmington, 
detergent for laundering 
use since Feb. i 2 


_ 389,319, I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany; 
Feb. 24, °37; artificial resins; use since Nov. 
te Pa 

389,320. I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany; 
Feb. 24, ’37; artificial resins; use since Nov. 
17, “30. 

389,331. Sapolin Co., Inc., New York City; 
Feb. 24, '37; paints, varnishes, lacquers, enam- 


els, furniture polish and cream, 
polish in liquid and wax form; 


389,372. 
City; 
fabrics, 
Jan. 16, 


389,385. Southern Friction Materials Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Feb. 25, ’37; brake fluid 
and shock absorber fluid; "use since June 1, 
735 on brake fluid; since June 1, 36 on shock 
absorber fluid. 


and furniture 
use since 1928. 


York 
compound for 
etc.; use since 


P arfums 
Feb. 25, °37; 
dishes, 
995 
a7. 


Duvee, Inc., New 
cleaning 
automobiles, 


389, 389. Vail & Bunting, Hamilton, O.; Feb. 
25, °37; imsecticide; use since Nov. 2, '36. 


AL,.6 
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389,445. Ameri ican Chemical Paint Co., Am- 389,755. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New 390,190. Barrett Co., New York C'ty; Mar. 
bler, Pa.; Feb. 27, ’37; chemical preparations York City; Mar. 6, ’37; petroleum oils and 18, °37; oil used in processing and treatment of 
for coating iron and steel with copper; use greases; use since Jan. 25, °37. rubber; use since Sept. 22, 736. 

peer eeglpadea ponent. Sne-Pinke Freducts Co. Detroit, 990,193. Butler Bros. (Randolph Labs.) 

*h.; i a . al etaananes : ae . 

389,450. American Oil Co., Balto., Md.; Mich.; Mar. 8, 3 shoe polish and cleaner; Chicago, Ill; Mar. 18, °37; deodorants, in 
Mar. 2, °37; insecticide and deodorant; use use since Jan. bo? : secticides, and woth repellents; use since Jan. 
since Fe { 389,809. Universal Plastics Corp., New ES, Nags 

. Brunswick, N. J.; Mar. 8, ’37; synthetic - 

_ 463. Kelite Products, Inc., Los Ange'es, phenol-formaldehyde resin molding powder; use _ 390,224. Albert H, Mitchell, Bellerose, L. I., 
( - Feb. 17, ’37; cleaning powders, pastes, since Dec. 14. 36. N. Y.; Mar. 18, °37; liquid cements; use 

; id soaps se since Fel 6. “37. : 5 ees since Mar. 11, ’37. 
fluids, and soaps; use since Feb. 10, g000ee. Parker RustProof Co, Detroit, cient Se 

389,488. Stewart-Warner Corp., hicago, IIl.; Mich.; Mar. 9, °37; metal cleaning compound 390,232. Paragon Oil Co., Inc. Brooklyn 
Feb. 27, ’37; lubricating oils and greases; use for removing rust; use since Jan. 29, 37. N. Y.; Mar. 18, °37; liquid fuel for compres- 
since Dec. 29, ’36 


389,489. V. C. 
Pa.; Feb. 27, °37; 


Products Co., Ine., 
industrial 


Phila., 


abrasive scouring 


preparation; use since June 1, 36. 
389,528. Rexair, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Mar. 
1, °37; germicide; use since Feb. 19, °37. 
389,535. Trinity Portland Cement Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill.; Mar. 1, ’37; Portland cement; use 
since Nov. 24, ’36. 


389,570. Rohm & Haas Co., Phila., Pa.; 
Mar , °37; synthetic resin molding powders; 
use since Feb. 18, ” 


389, 631. _ Black Flag Co., Balto., Md.; 


Mar. 4, insecticides; use since Feb. 1, ’37. 
389,646. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Mar. 4, ’37; abrasive cloth and 


paper; use since 1860. 

389,701. Tennessee Kings 
port, Tenn.; Mar. 5, ’37; vermicide; use 
since Apr. 19, ’35. 

389,707. American Anode, Inc 
Del., and Akron, O.; Mar. 6, ’37; aqueous dis 
persions of rubber and/or synthetic rubber ma 
terials; use since Feb. 17, ’37 


389,725. E. L. and J. F. 


Eastman Corp., 


, Wilmington, 


Dennehy, Inc., 


Br rockton, _ Mi iss., and Johnson City, N. Y.; 
Mar..6, °3 floor wax; use since Nov. 7, ’34. 
632 


389,930. Micronizer Processing Co., Inc., 
Camden, N. J.; Mar. 11, °37; 
fungicides; use since Feb. 17, 737. 

389,944. General Printing Ink Corp., New 
York City; Dec. 19, ’36; printing ink; use 
since Sept. 1, ’36. 


389,975. 


insecticides and 


Bostonia Products Co., Boston, 


Mass.; Mar. 12. °37;  paste-like toilet soaps; 
use since Mar. 1, ’37. 

389,933. Ni itty Products Co., Schlater, Miss.; 
Mar. 11, ° shoe cleaners and polishes; use 





’ 


since Jan. 15, 
389,981. Eat 
Mar; 12, °37; 


37 
on Clark Co Detroit, 
dyes and dyestuffs; use 


Mich. ; 


since 


Riverside Mfg. Co. St. Louis, Mo.; 
Mar. 15, °37; dry 


cleaning soap; use 
Mar, 5, *37. 


since 
Riverside Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Mar. 15, "37; dry 
May 27, ’33. 

390,105. Zinsser & Co., Ine., 
Hudson, N. Y.; Mar. 15, °37; 
since Nov. 16, 36. 

390,106. FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del.; Mar. 13, ’37; paint 
pigments; use since Aug. 25, °36. 

390,107. E. I. du Pont de Nemours ~ Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del.; Mar. 13, ’37;_ pig- 
ments for inks; use since Aug. 25, ’36. 


cleaning soap; use since 


Hastings-on- 
dyestuffs; use 
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sion ignition motors; use since June 1, 735. 


390,237. Paragon Oil Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mar. 18, ’37; lubricating oils; use 
since Nov. 7, °35. 

390,263. Champion Chemical Works, Inc., 


New York City; Mar. 19, 737; 
pound for porcelain, 
Feb 17, 737. 

390,273. 
i ae 


cleaning com 
enamel, etc; use since 


Hei He ) PP roducts Corp., City Island, 
ar. 19, °37; soap for hands and gen- 
eral cleaning purposes; a1 


use since Sept. 25, 736. 
390,284. R. R. Street & Co., Inc., 
Ril.: ‘Mar. 79. Sis. ity 
use since Mar. 4, "ate 
390, 377. Penn Salt Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa.; 
Mar. °37; dry alkaline detergents to neu- 
tralize acid components of dirt and act as a 
soap builder by increasing detergent value of 
the soap; use since Feb. 10, 737. 
390,693. H. B. Davis Co., Balto., Md.; Mar. 


7 enamels, stains, lacquers, and 


Chicago, 
cleaning compounds; 


30, “3/3 paints, 
varnishes; use since May 28, ’34. 

390, 843. Derris, Inc., New York City; Apr. 
2, °37; liquid rubless floor wax and furniture 
polish; use since Mar. 10, 737. 

390,846. Derris, Inc., New York City; Apr. 
°37; liquid rubless floor wax and furniture 
volish: use since Feb. 5, ’37. 
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America’s first Professor of Chemurgic Chemistry, William J. Hale, 
holds a seminar at Connecticut College. 











ON ITS WAY TO YOUR STORAGE TANKS 





Saving you time and money! 


F YOUR plant is located within a radius of fifty 
or sixty miles of thirteen important industrial 
centers, take advantage of this time-and-money 
saver! Express tank-trucks will deliver Barrett 
coal-tar distillates directly to your storage tanks. 


Elsewhere, Barrett distillates are delivered in tank 
‘ars or drums ... but in every case, quality re- 
mains Barrett standard. 


Phone, wire or write for complete details now! 


OTHER BARRETT CHEMICALS 
Arcadian*, the American Nitrate of Soda * Sulphate of 
Ammonia * Anhydrous Ammonia * Ammonia Liquor ° 
Barretan* * Benzol, Pure and 90% ¢ Chlor Meta Xylenol 
* Cresols, U.S. P., Refined Ortho, Meta and Para, Special 
Fractions * Cresylic Acid, Straw Color and Dark * Cumar*, 
Paracoumarone-indene Resin * Flotation Oils and Re- 
agents ® Hi-Flash Solvent ¢ Hydrocarbon Oil * Naphthalene, 
Crude, Refined Chipped, Flake, Ball and Nugget * Para- 
Chlor-Meta Cresol* Phenol (Natural), 40° M. Pt., Technical 
39° M. Pt., Technical 82-84% and 90-92G ® Pickling Inhib- 
itors ® Picolines * Pyridine, Refined, Denaturing and Com- 
mercial © Quinoline * Rubber Softeners * Shingle Stain 
Oil * Solvent Naphtha * Special Heavy Oil * Tar Acid Oils 

Toluol * Xylenols * Xylol. 
*Trade-mark of The Barrett Co., Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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CIO Agitating in Smaller Chemical Plants 


Union Contracts Broken at Monsanto, Bower and Dennis— 
Trouble in Tennessee Phosphate Fields—Du Pont Workers 


Organize Own Union— 


Comparative freedom from active labor 
disturbance continues in the chemical in- 
dustry; but there is plenty of active skir- 
mishing by CIO organizers. Attention is 
being turned upon some of the smaller 
units in the chemical field, the strategy 
being evidently to snatch footholds for a 
further advance on the larger companies 
later. This gives serious import to the 
negotiations in the local plants, for any 
contracts signed will pretty obviously be 
used as the basis for coming to terms with 
larger competitors. 

Almost without exception the core of 
the trouble is the recognition of a CIO 
affiliate upon a basis of a virtually closed 
shop leading as the next step to the check- 
off. That the signing of contracts with 
the unions does not end all troubles has 
been trebly demonstrated during the past 
month. At Monsanto’s East St. 
plant, after agreement with the CIO, the 


Louis 
men in the contact acid department pre- 


sented a new set of exceedingly extrava- 
gant demands with the threat of a walk- 
out unless they were met within forty- 
eight hours. The strike at the Martin 
Dennis plant in Newark came aiter recog- 
AFL. Both 


been ironed out: 


nition of an affiliate with the 
these disturbances have 
Monsanto by reference back to the origi- 
adjustment 
both 


tiny 


nal agreement and Dennis by 


of a new scale. In 
instances trouble 


minority of the workers in the plants. 


sliding wage 


was caused by a 
The strike at Bower’s has some curious 
It is the 


has ever 


and notable features. first time 
in 79 years that there 


labor trouble at 


been any 
this chemical operation 


where it is said that a majority of the 


workers have been with the company for 


longer than five years and where a 
number have worked for more than 
twenty years. The men have had their 


own shop committee for a long time, and 
when lined up by the CIO organizers, the 


terms agreed upon were just what the 


company had suggested before the trouble 
began. <A sit down strike was later called 
a point 
which apparently only a few of the more 
active CIO members are actively support- 


to force the closed shop issue, 


ing. Negotiations have hung up on this 
issue. 

Over in the Tennessee phosphate fields 
there has been a flare-up at one plant. 
M. C. Anderson, 


from 


organizer for the CIO 
Birmingham, Ala., assisted by a 
Frank Allen, from the 
has been in the territory for several 
months past. On May 21 200 men at the 
Ridley plant of the Federal Chemical Co., 
most of them negroes, struck for higher 
pay and recognition of the CIO union as 


The 


negro, same city, 


sole bargaining agent. strike came 


June: °37: -XL;. 6 


as a surprise, for it had been expected that 
the first signs of trouble 
break out at the International Agricul- 
tural Co.’s_ plant. The Federal Co., 
through its attorneys, made the following 
statement : 

“Officials of the union and of the Fed- 
eral Chemical Co., 


active would 


with attorneys present 
for both sides, spent an entire day recently 
in negotiations prompted by the proposal 
of the union for wage and hour and work- 
ing conditions which they stated were 
somewhat similar to those recently granted 
by the Charleston Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Co. similar negotiations. This 
meeting did not conclude the negotiations 
and adjournment was taken until May 26, 
for further 
this 
workers at one of the 
report for work.” 
On May 26th 
work pending 
had affected 


after 


negotiations. In the mean- 


time, morning a large number of 


plants did not 
the men went back to 
negotiations. The 
Ridley 


strike 


only the plant, the 





COMING EVENTS 





American’ Electro-Platers’ Society, New 
York City, June 14-17. 

Second World Petroleum Congress, Paris, 
Maison de la Chimie, June 14-19. 

Engineering Institute of Canada, Semi-Cen 
tennial Celebration, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 
Canada, June 15-17. 

American Institute Electrical Engineers, 
Summer Convention, Milwaukee, Wisc., June 
21-25. 


American Ass’n Advancement of Science, 


Denver, Colo., June 21-26. 
International Rubber Congress, Paris, 
France, June 28, 29 and 30 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
40th Annual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. 
City, June 28- July 2. 

Fifth International Technical and Chemical 


Congress of Agricultural Industries, Schev- 
eningen, Holland, July 12-17. 
“Achema VIII,” Plant exhibition, in con- 


nection with 50th General Meeting of Verein 
Deutscher Chemiker, Frankfurt, Germany, 
Sept., 1937. 

American Chemical Society, 94th Meeting, 
Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 6-10. 

National Safety Council, Kansas City, Mo., 
Oct. 11-15. 

American Gas Association, annual meeting, 
Oct. 11-16. 

Technical Ass’n Pulp & Paper Indus‘ry, 
Fall Convention, De Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
October 18-20. 

American Society for Metals, Congress and 


Exposition, Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, Oct. 18-21. 
N. P. V. & L. A., Convention, Cincinnati, 


Ohio, Oct. 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
& Colorists, annual meeting, Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Dec. 3-4. 
Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand 
Central Palace, N. Y. City, Dec. 6-11. 
Fifth International Heating & Ventilating 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Jan. 24-28, 1938. 


27-29. 


LOCAL TO NEW YORK 


Chemical Salesmen’s Ass’n, — Golf outings: 
June 15, Baltusrol, Short Hills, N. J.; July 13, 
Green Meadow Golf Club, Harrison, N. Y.; 
August 17, Pomonok Country Club, Flushing, 
L. I., N. Y¥.; September 14, Washington Irv- 
ing Country Club, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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Century Mines plants of the same com- 


pany northwest of Columbia not having 

closed. 
Having failed rather conspicuously to 

organize the chemical men in the Kanawha 


Valley, 


the matter over to the coal miners unions. 


the CIO workers decided to turn 


This move proved to be a bad one, for 


such an affiliation did not set very well 


even with the most enthusiastic unionists 
among the chemical workers. However, 
on the Coast, with the 
petroleum workers has apparently 
helpful to the CIO cause in the chemical 
plant of Shell. 


situation is different in an oil company’s 


Pacific alliance 


been 
Obviously, however, the 
own chemical operations, though the claim 
of the Martinez (Calif.) Oil Workers 
organizers that they have 200 men signed 
up for the CIO is probably exaggerated. 

Following the dissolution of the old 
had functioned at 
the du Pont plants at Waynesboro and 
Ampthill, Va., both 


organized 


works councils which 


workers at plant 


and incorporated their own 
unions and have applied to the manage- 
bar- 


Wagner Act, 


voting satisfaction in an employe-repre- 


ment for recognition of them as sole 


gaining agent under the 


sentation plan that is independent of both 
the CIO and AFL. 
both 


with a minority made up of former union 


Protessional organ- 


izers of camps continue to work 


members and workers who recently have 
been converted to unionism in an intensive 
drive by the CIO. 

Richard McKenna, president of the 
that 


recognized by the 


Waynesboro group, has announced 


it has been officially 
company as the bargaining agency for the 
Waynesboro number 
about 1,400. \mpthill 
plant have announced that 93 per cent. of 
to their 


preference to 


employees, who 


Employees of the 
favorable 


4,600 workers are own 


organization in affiliation 
and their com- 
state- 


with a national labor body, 
mittee made 


ment: 


public the following 
“We have no quarrel whatever with the 


various labor organizations, and have no 


intention of engaging in any verbal con- 
troversy—the employees of our plant are at 
liberty to join any labor organization they 
fear. 


that these or- 


restrictt ms or 
feel 
their 


desire, without any 


However, we do not 


ganizations, with record of strife, 


discord and loss of wages can show a past 
record as beneficial—to either workers, 
employers or the progress of the nation.” 

Along the 


labor disputes continue. 


chemical front 
The 
strike that closed plants 1, 2 and 3 of the 
Chemical Lime Co. at Bellefonte, Pa., 
on May 3. 
by Lee C. Lyons, 
Workers’ Union No. 19450, an affiliate of 
the A. F. of L., and Willard L. Case, 
president, Chemical Lime Co., who stated 
that had 
friendly basis. It 


fringes of the 


walk-out 


ended 
The settlement was announced 


president Limestone 


differences been settled on a 


was mutually agreed 
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that the employees whose discharge had 
been questioned would return to work. 

An indication of local sentiment in this 
case is the editorial that appeared in the 
local Democratic newspaper, The Watch- 
man of April 30: 

“It is hard to understand how organized 
labor has the face to try to wreck an 
industry that is being rebuilt more for its 
benefit than for any other reason. Nota 
man employed by Chemical Lime would 
have had a job there at all if it had not 
been for others who were thinking more 
of the community welfare than the agita- 
tors who are selfishly trying to kill the 
goose that has been laying the golden 
eggs for them. 

“Two years ago Chemical was on the 

rocks. All the money that local investors 
had scraped together to make another in- 
dustry to give employment to labor was 
gone almost beyond hope of recovery. 
The plant was obsolete and its surface 
stone exhausted. Only a miracle could 
save it and continue employment for the 
several hundred men who had been living 
off it for years. 
The National 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation came 
to its rescue with enough funds to develop 
a mine and modernize its manufacturing 
process. The work is not fully completed, 
yet the men who have gotten all the 
benefits of the three-quarters of a million 
dollars that have been poured into it tie 
it up with a strike before it has even 
gotten into profitable operation.” 


“The miracle happened. 


Sick Pay by Du Pont 


Du Pont announced on May 25 that 
disability payments will be made to em- 
ployees for non-occupational sickness or 
injury. About 80 per cent. of the com- 
pany’s 41,000 workers are eligible when 
the plan becomes effective June 15. The 
plan provides that all wage-roll employees 
having one year of continuous service will 
receive full wages during disability from 
non-occupational illness or injury for a 
maximum of three months, less a waiting 
period of two consecutive working days. 
The company estimated the program will 
cost between $1,500,000 and $1,750,000 
annually. 

Plan was evolved by councils and com- 
pany officials. Preliminary drafts were 
made separately at five different plants 
and the final draft is a composite of ideas 
of workers and officials in the different 
localities. 


Hercules Promotes Kitchel 


Lloyd Kitchel has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Virginia cellulose 
department of the Hercules Powder Co. 
He has served as sales manager in the 
department since 1926 and takes the place 
vacated by P. B. Stull, now general man- 
ager of the company’s 
Chemical Division. 


Paper Makers 
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Chemurgic Council Organizes on Independent Basis 


Over 1200 Attend Most Successful Third Conference—Farmer 
Speakers Score Hits—Progress Reviewed—Self-financing to 


be Solicited— 


A better rounded program and the 
highest grade of attendance marked the 
third annual meeting of the Farm Che- 
murgic Council, held at Dearborn and 
Detroit, May 25-27, as a distinct forward 
step in the movement to promote the in- 
dustrial use of agricultural products. A 
number of the addresses were notable 
contributions to ‘the current thought on 
farm-chemical problems, especially those 
by Karl T. Compton, president of M.L.T., 
of Gen. Robert Wood, president of Sears, 
Roebuck, and the head of the Grange, 
Louis Taber. 

Reviewing the chemurgic developments 
of the year was the subject of the first 
general evening session, and real “dirt 
farmers” on this program tremendously 
entertained and instructed the large audi- 
ence. The new projects were summarized 
as follows: 

The South’s First Newsprint Mill, Wirt 
Davis, Dallas, Texas. Paper from Flax 
and Hemp, Harry H. Straus, President 
Champagne Paper Co. Plastics from 
Corn, Pendleton Dudley, Executive Sec- 
retary Corn Industries Research Founda- 
tion. Self-Help on a Tenant Farm, John 
Shannon, prize winner of Mid-South 
Farm Forum, Jonesboro, Ark. What 
Chemurgy Means to My People, Dr. 
George Washington Carver, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Ala. Vegetable Oils, 
Williams Haynes, publisher of CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. Growing Sweet Potatoes for 
Starch, Stephen Vaughn, Ellisville, Miss. 

State chemurgic activities were reported 
at the first session of the second day’s pro- 
gram. The eleven states and regions all or- 
ganized during the past year are, Arkansas, 
California, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Midwest Chemurgic Council, 
Northwest Chemurgic Council, Texas, 
Utah and Virginia. Dr. Howard W. 
Odum, University of North Carolina, 
spoke on “The Human Aspects of Che- 
murgy,”’ “A Chemurgic Balance Sheet 
for Each State,” Hon. Francis P. Murphy, 
Governor of New Hampshire, “What 
Chemurgy Means to the West,” Dr. John 
A. Widtsoe, L. D. S. Church, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

The morning program of the final con- 
ference day was devoted to “Motor Fuel 
(Agrol) from Farm Crops.” Dr. Roger 
Adams, Head of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment, University of Illinois, presided. 
“The Scientific Aspects of Agrol” were 
discussed by Dr. L. M. Christensen, man- 
ager of the Atchison, Kans., experimental 
power alcohol plant, while Mr. William 
W. Buffum, of the Chemical Foundation, 
reported on the “Economic Aspects of 
Agrol.” This session also included a 
“Symposium on Raw Materials” in which 
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Dr. Harry Miller, Atchison, Kans., Dr. 
W. L. Owen, Baton Rouge, La., and Dr. 
E. I. Fulmer, of Iowa State College, took 
part. 

Papers at the Conference of particular 
interest to the chemical industry will be 
abstracted in the New Products Depart- 
ment of next month’s (July) issue of 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

At the closing session a resolution was 
unanimously adopted to incorporate on a 
national basis “for scientific and educa- 
tional purposes” under the laws of Michi- 
gan providing for the organization of non- 
profit institutions. 

Twenty-three states are now embraced 
either in state or regional Chemurgic 
Councils. At the Dearborn Conference 
representatives of ten additional states in 
attendance completed tentative plans for 
similar organizations. Each State Che- 
murgic Council will constitute a separate 
independent entity, free to develop its own 
program and policies without interference 
of the National Council, but with its 
friendly assistance and cooperation. 

For the national body the following offi- 
cers have been named: 

President, Francis P. Garvan; Vice- 
President, representing Agriculture, Louis 
J. Taber; Vice-President, representing 
Industry, Howard E. Coffin; Vice-Presi- 
dent, representing Science, Roger Adams ; 
Treasurer, W. W. Buffum; Secretary, 
Dr. William J. Hale; Managing Director, 
Carl B. Fritsche; Technical Director, Dr. 
H. E. Barnard; Associate Technical Di- 
recior, Dr. Leo M. Christensen. Execu- 
tive Committee: Francis P. Garvan, 
Louis J. Taber, Howard E. Coffin, Roger 
Adams, W. W. Buffum, William J. Hale, 
and Wheeler McMillen. 


Shell Offers California Fellowship 


An offer to maintain a laboratory with 
full-time research fellow and assistant, at 
the University of California has been 
made by the Shell Development Co., with 
stipulation that research stressing preven- 
tion of industrial poison from the use of 
chemical agents be carried on. 


Vacations With Pay 


Employees of the Carus Chemical Co., La 
Salle, Ill., will receive vacations with pay 
this summer. Those who have been with 
the company for five or more years will 
receive two weeks off with pay, while 
those who have worked less than five 
years will receive one week off with pay. 

Vacations will be taken at different 
periods throughout the summer, so that 
the plant may remain in operation con- 
tinuously. 
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Executives Discuss Industry’s Problems 


M.C.A. 65th Annual Meeting at Seaview Has “Home Talent” 
Program—Chipman, Munson, and Dunham Added to Execu- 
tive Committee—Farm Chemurgic Progress Reported by 


Fritsche— 


Departing from custom the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Association had no outside 
speaker at their meeting at the Seaview 
Golf Club, Absecon, N. J., June 3, but 
were addressed on current problems by 
C. A. Higgins of Hercules, W. B. Bell of 
Cyanamid, and Lammot du Pont of du 
Pont. Over 200 attended the meeting and 
the joint annual banquet with the Syn- 
thetic Organic Manufacturers Association, 
presided over by August Merz and ad- 
dressed by Carl B. Fritsche, director of 
the Farm Chemurgic Council, and W. B. 
Weisenburger, executive vice-president of 
the National Manufacturers Association. 

The M. C. A. voted to increase the 
membership of the Executive Committee 
by two, and to fill these and the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Benj. S. 
Mechling, R. M. Chipman of the Chipman 
Chemical Co., C. S. Munson of the U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol Co., and R. H. Dunham 
of the Hercules Powder Co. were elected. 


The other officers re-elected were: Presi- 
dent, E. M. Allen, Mathieson Alkali 
Works. Vice-presidents, George W. 


Merck of Merck & Co., and Charles Bel- 
knap, Monsanto Chemical Co. Treasurer, 
J. W. McLaughlin, Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. Secretary, Warren N. 
Watson. Members of the executive com- 
mittee, H. L. Derby, American Cyanamid 
and Chemical Corp.; Charles W. Millard, 
General Chemical Co.; Leonard T. Beale, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
J. H. Dunbar, du Pont; Clyde D. Marlatt. 
Martin Dennis Co.; Lammot du Pont, du 
Pont; August Kochs, Victor Chemical 
Works; William B. Bell, American Cy- 
anamid Co. 

Reviewing the year’s work, Mr. Derby 
began by reporting on the latest available 
figures of the Department of Labor on the 
chemical compared with other industries. 


All 
April Chemical Factories 

Hourly Earnings ..........0+: 74.9¢ 63.7¢ 
Weekly Earnings .......0..<+. $30.76 $26.30 
WRGRRY EIGUIS: 60% ks cos kscdicces 41.1 40.4 
Index of Factory Employment 135.6 102.2 
Index of Factory Payrolls ... 150.6 104.9 
Index of Wholesale Prices ... 94.2 86.5 


“On May 1 the Chemical Alliance,” 
Mr. Derby continued, “sent out forms 
covering data on wages, hours, employ- 
ment, and income in the chemical industry 
according to group brackets, information 
on which had never been compiled. The 
need for this information for individual 
members in our industry, as well as for 
industry as a whole, requires no emphasis. 
Under the pending Fair Labor Standards 
Bill—The Black-Connery Bill—the Fed- 
eral Board is empowered to determine 
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wages and hours for each industry after 
public hearings. Our spokesman must 
have the information covered by the ques- 
tionnaire for the entire chemical industry 
when and if hearings are called on our 
industry. 

“A report was sent to members on pre- 
cautionary labels on hazardous products. 
This survey has stimulated an industry- 
wide review of labeling, and the pre- 
cautionary labels recently adopted have 
resulted in added protection to the em- 
ployees of your customers and the agen- 
cies of transportation. 

“The work of our technical committees 
has been unusually extensive in scope, 
dealing with (1) improvement of existing 
containers, and (2) the development of 
new containers for the transportation of 
hazardous articles under the regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Primary emphasis is always given to 
safety. This work is highly technical. I 
will cite one example: Our Drums Com- 
mittee has completed an extensive investi- 
gation of the well-known 5E drum, a one- 
time shipper for solvents, alcohol, etc., 
using a 20-gauge side wall instead of the 
standard 18-gauge now in use. These 
tests demonstrated that the lighter 20- 
gauge was satisfactory, and hearings have 
been held before the Consolidated Classi- 
fication Committee on our petition to ap- 
prove the use of this container for non- 
regulatory products. In addition, hear- 
ings have been held before the Bureau of 
Explosives to amend the 5E specifications 
to authorize this modified drum for the 
use of regulatory products. This drum 
was developed by our Committee and later 
improved by the adoption of a crown 
head. The annual production is now 
about 8 million a year. The adoption of 
our amendment can result in the possible 
saving of a million dollars annually to 
the purchasers. 

“Last year our Association opposed the 
petition of the carriers to the I.C.C. to 
extend without expiration date the emer- 
gency freight charges authorized in Ex 
Parte 115. Our position was upheld by 
the Commission, and the charges ordered 
to expire on December 31, 1936. The 
carriers then filed a petition to increase 
freight rates on many articles, intended to 
retain about half of the income from the 
emergency charges. We opposed with 
counsel this petition of the carriers, and 
the case was then reopened under Ex 
Parte 115 to give consideration to this 
petition, which included an increase on 
Class V and Class VI rates in Official 
Classification Territory. As most of the 
chemical industry is interested in this sec- 
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tion and a large number of chemical prod- 
ucts move in these classes, we engaged 
Charles E. Bell, an expert traffic analyst, 
to make a study of these classes and the 
petition of the carriers. Mr. Bell ap- 
peared on behalf of this Association and 
the Glass Container and Paper Associa- 
tions at the hearing in Chicago on April 
26. <A decision by the Commission is ex- 
pected in the early part of the summer. 

“Our Committee has completed a survey 
of stream pollution prevention in our in- 
dustry. Our industry has invested over 
3 million dollars in waste treating equip- 
ment and a million in process modification 
equipment with a combined annual operat- 
ing cost of half a million to prevent 
stream pollution. The prevention of stream 
pollution is an active subject in this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

“Since May, 1936, trade agreements have 
been concluded with Costa Rica and El 
Salvador, neither of which concerned the 
chemical industry on imports or exports. 
An important change in procedure has 
been announced by the State Department ; 
namely, that a list of products will be 
made public on which the United States 
will consider granting concessions in the 
trade agreement under negotiation. 

“Negotiations for trade agreements have 
been announced for Ecuador and Czecho- 
slovakia. Continued reports indicate the 
possibility in the distant future of negoti- 
ations with Great Britain, which would 
be of very direct concern to American 
industry.” 

Telling the assembled chemical leaders 
at the banquet that the Chemical Founda- 
tion felt that they deserved a financial 
statement of how the industry’s money 
had been spent, Carl B. Fritsche after sum- 
marizing the chemurgic developments of 
the year submitted the following details 
of the contributions of the Foundation to 
the Council up to April 30, 1937. 


Farm Chemurgic Council ............. $201,101.79 
a) 5.000.09 
*Power Alcohol Research and Demon- 


stration 275,390.29 


Cellulose—Savannah Pulp & Paper Lab- 


ORNIINII sa dhe dads ceectcccccucdcccdces 282,016.32 
Cellulose—Boyce Thompson Institute.. 51,817.82 
RUN MMNNOTE eh akcdvkancecccesaraenee 29,500.00 
Sweet Potato Research ............e00. 10,387.32 
Sow Tisai HOR onc iicckcccs cecden 5,071.92 

RUE sau daimucgond ives veaedieweens $860,285.46 


*Includes purchase and installation of equip- 
ment at Atchison, Kansas, 


Bradford to Install Solvent Dewaxing 


Bradford Oil Refining Co., Bradford, 
Pa., has contracted for construction of a 
600-bbl. acetone-benzol solvent dewaxing 
plant to go under construction as soon as 
plans are approved. The 
will build the solvent dewaxing plant 
which is scheduled for completion by the 
last of 1937. The acetone-benzol process 
license was issued by the Texaco Develop- 
ment Co. 


Lummus Co. 
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Heavy 
Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
May 31 Apr. 30 
Sulfur chloride $0.03 $0.02%% 
DECLINED 
Antimony metal $0.15 $0.163% 
Copper chloride 15 a7 
Copper sulfate 5.15 5.40 
Glycerine, sapon. 1514 .20 
Soap lye .14 18 
Dynamite 21% 26% 
Sodium stannate .36 364 
Tin tetrachloride .28 29% 
Tin metal .55 57% 











Fred W. White Dies 
Frederick Wheeler White, 73, chairman 
board and former president, Mutual Chem- 
ical, died on May 3, at Great Neck, L. L., 


N. Y., of a sudden heart attack. Born in 





New 


Friends 


York and educated at the 
Seminary and at Anthon’s School in New 


York, he entered the business world as a 


dealer in chemicals agent for a 


German potash syndicate. He 


and as 
remained 
in the chemical industry throughout his 
death held the 
chairmanship of the Phosphate Mining Co. 


career and at his also 


chairman 
Union Carbide & Carbon, 


art collector and sportsman, died of pneu- 


Cornelius K. G. Billings, 75, 


of the board, 
monia May 6, at his estate, Billings Park, 
near Santa Barbara, Calif. He was born 
Springs, N. Y., and after 
graduating from Racine College in 1879, 


in Saratoga 


he entered the employ of his father’s com- 
pany, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., be- 
coming president in 1887. Ten years later 
when the company was reorganized he re- 
mained as president and held this position 
until 1911 when he became chairman of 
the board of Union Carbide. 


Benjamin Taylor Van Alen, 87, 


nected with the chemical industry for 65 


con- 


vears, having retired in 1928, died on May 
13, in Jersey City, after an illness of 


several years. 
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Current Demand Continues to Shrink 


Contract Shipments Good but Spot Orders are Scarce— 
Copper Sulfate Marked Down—Sulfur Output Bests 1936 


Quarter— 


May tonnages of industrial chem‘cals 
were disappointing. Fair volumes moved 
against contracts but spot business was 
about equal to the April shipments. A 
decided let-down in new business has taken 
place when comparison is made with the 
Yet this does 
not reflect a substantial decline in general 
manufacturing, for the NV. 


December-February period. 


Y. Times Index 
of Business Activity has reached a new 
high in recovery and on May 29th was 
reported at 109.3, the highest point since 
the fall of ’29. 
stood at 98.5. 
to soar in the international markets after 


A year ago the index 
When the metals began 


the turn of the year buyers felt that a 
sweeping upward movement in commodi- 
ties was inevitable and hastened to cover 
With the 


metals a changed viewpoint became im- 


on many items. decline in 
mediately discernible. 


Surpluses are now being worked off, 
and since accumulations are fast disap- 
pearing, buyers will shortly again be in 


An added 


June business is the fear of upward price 


the market. stimulus to late 


revisions as of July Ist. Talk is heard 
of a possible increase in alkalies; quite a 
few look for advances in the acids, par- 
ticularly sulfuric and acetic. 
Tonnages of sulfuric moving are quite 
sensational and spot stocks low. Several 
prodvcers have some difficulty in meeting 
The 


have gone, of course, into the steel and 


shipping dates. greatest increases 
fertilizer industries. Rayon manufacturers 
have shown no slackening in their demand 
for alkali and this situation very likely 
will not change for the volume of syn- 
thetic yarns on the books is substantial 
and allotments are still in order. 
The outstanding price change was a 
further reduction in blue vitriol, the new 
carlot price being $5.15. The direct cause 
was the decline in the red metal to 14c. 
In certain quarters the opinion was ex- 
pressed that 15c copper was a possibility 
in the near future which would mean an 
upward trend in sulfate again. Spot 
stocks are still scarce and probably will 
be so until mid-summer. Copper statis- 
Stocks 


dipped 25,070 tons in April and are at 


tically is in a strong position. 


the lowest level in years. 

Another important price revision was 
The 
Magne- 


that announced for sulfur chloride. 
contract carlot price is now 3c. 
sium carbonate was advanced Mc per lb. 
Further weakness in tin was reflected in 
lower quotations on sodium stannate, tin 
There was 
for the 
month 


crystals, and tin tetrachloride. 
really no net change, however, 
decline in the last week of the 


merely offset the advance made in the pre- 
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vious week Further declines were re- 


ported in saponification and soap lye 
grades of glycerine. 

Decided differences of opinion exist on 
“Summer dullness.” While many execu- 
tives feel that more than seasonal let-up is 
quite likely this year, just as many can be 
found who hold that barring major labor 
tie-ups the approaching summer period 
will be one of intense activity. The big 
“if” is the labor problem. 

It has been reported locally that the 
Chinese National Resources Commission 
through the Antimony Administration has 
laid down a group of new rules to further 
strengthen the hold on antimony trading. 
No further permits, it is said, will be issued 
to private firms for shipment of antimony 
out of Hunan province and all trading must 
pass through a central office at Hankow. 
There is much opposition, according to 
part of the and 


reports, on the miners 


shippers. 


Texas sulfur production for the first 
quarter totalled 475,924 tons, a decrease 
from the 513, 286 tons for the final quarter 
of °36 but over the 389,608 tons turned 
With but 
one exception the past quarter was the 


out in the first quarter of ’36. 
best of any quarter since ’31. Combined 
Texas and Louisiana production for the 
first quarter reached 529,839 tons, as 
against 575,986 tons in the final ’36 quar- 
ter and 469,380 tons in the first quarter 
of last vear. Agitation has been started 
by various business and civic groups in 
Louisiana for a reduction of the state sul- 
fur tax from the $2 rate. Since the in- 
crease from 60c was placed in effect a 
sharp decline in production has taken 
place and a corresponding gain has been 
made in Texas output. Regular session 
of the Texas legislature ended May 22nd, 
but a special session has been called. A 
bill to increase the Texas rate from $1.03 
to $1.28 has been before the legislature for 
several months now. Whether anything 
will be done at the special session remains 
in doubt at this writing, but there appears 
to be growing sentiment against any fur- 
ther increase in view of the experience 
in Louisiana, 


National Cylinder Gas Builds 

National Cylinder Gas Co., Chicago, 
will establish a plant at Dallas to manu- 
facture oxygen and acetylene gas as soon 
as new buildings have been erected on an 
eleven-acre site at Pennsylvania and 
Lamar. The company plans an invest- 
ment of more than $100,000 in its Dallas 
properties. 
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Coal-Tar Sales Continue Brisk 


Cresol Short in Spot Market—Naphthalene Imports Increas- 
ing—Solvent Demand Active— 


Coal-tar markets were busy the past 
month, contrasted with the rather somnam- 


bulant state of other major groups. Spot 
demand particularly was good. Price fea- 
tures included a lc advance in U.S. P. 


cresol, a 6c increase in high boiling cre- 
sylic and 4c in low boiling grade, and a 
2l1c rise in the denaturing grade of pyridin. 
In all cases scarcity was the reason ad- 
The tight 
situation in cresylic has been commented 
on for many months, but the lack of spot 


vanced by manvtacturers. 


supplies of cresol is of more than passing 
interest. 

The demand for crude naphthalene was 
quiet, the peak of manufacturing having 
passed, but the sudden summer weather 
has helped sales of refined. The “firmest 
market for refined in years” is the report 
heard in the market. 

There is little chance of the acute short- 
age of crude of a year ago being repeated. 
Domestic supplies are much greater and 
the export figures for the first two months 
ot °37 show conclusively that the German 
shortage has been relieved and that once 
more German material is readily available. 

So far actual decline in steel activity 
has been so slight as to have no effect on 
coal-tar markets and supplies. As the 
month closed steel activity was reported 
at 91% of capacity. The C.I.O. has 
turned its attention seriously to the steel 
industry and a few larger independents 
are confronted with serious labor trouble. 

Shipments of the coal-tar solvents, toluol, 
xylol, and solvent naphtha were in excel- 
lent volume in May, indicating the con- 
tinuance of heavy production schedules in 
the automotive and rubber industries. A 
better demand for benzol was reported. 
Benzol production for the first 4 months 
of °36 totalled 40,956,000 gallons, against 
31,453,000 gallons in the same period of 
last year. 

A fair to good demand for the inter- 
mediates was noted. Substantial buying 
of dinitrotoluene was reported, and the 
extreme scarcity of spot supplies of phtha- 
Pur- 
chasing of coal-tar dyes was spotty dur- 
ing most of the month. 


lic anhydride remained unchanged. 


Certain divisions 
of the textile field bought in large quanti- 
ties, while others were purchasing more 
In the leather field de- 
mand was very irregular. 


conservatively. 
In all cases, 
however, a price tone was firm. 

Coking operations in by-product plants 
showed a slight decline in April from 
March totals, but were much higher than 
April °36. April tar production was re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census to be 
57,599,552 gals. as compared with 59,492,- 
206 in March and 45,935,332 in April a 
year ago. Total for the first 4 months 
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was 227,734,461 gals., as against 174,885.,- 
The 
coal-tar 
chemicals can be gauged by the fact that 


568 in the same period last year. 
improvement in demand _ for 
despite the sharp rise in coking operations 
the scarcity of items is 
much more acute now than at the same 
period of °36. 


many finished 


The decided scarcity of cresylic is in- 
dicated by the import figures. In °36 
1,585,462 gals. were brought in compared 
with but 805,778 in °35 842,766 in 


1Q”7 


months of 737 


and 


34. For the first two 
309,298 gals. were imported, as against 
but 196,099 in the corresponding period 
of last year. In addition to the price ad- 
vances in the high-boiling and low-boiling 
grades, the resin-grade was advanced to 
1034¢ for carloads and 11%c for l.c.1. 
quantities, a net gain of 34c per lb. 


Coal-tar Imports Shifting 

Our foreign trade in coal-tar products 
is marked this year by heavier exports 
of benzol, creosote, rubber compounding 
agents, and intermediates and larger im- 
ports of foreign acids, creosote, intermedi- 
ates, dyes, colors, and crudes, particularly 
naphthalene, according to C. C. Concan- 
non, Chief of the Commerce Department’s 
Chemical Division. Prior to the World 
War the U. S. was almost entirely de- 
pendent upon foreign dyestuffs, but we 
are now exporting more of these products 
beth in quantity and 
imported. 


value than are 


Imports of dyes, colors, stains and simi- 
lar products during the first quarter of 


the current year aggregated 976,000 
pounds, valued at $1,553,000, against 


834,000 pounds, valued at $1,168,200, in 
the first three months of 1936, preliminary 
statistics indicate. Exports of dyes, colors, 
stains and color lakes during the first 
quarter of the 
5,133,000 pounds, valued at 
compared with 6,210,000 
at $1,979,500, in the 
months of last year. 


recorded at 
$1,793,000 
pounds, valued 


year were 


corresponding 


Three safety posters drawn by pupils 
in the Jerseyville Grammar School in 
Howell Township, N. J., for which the 
makers have received prizes from the 
Calco Chemical Co., will be used by the 
company in its 24-hour-a-day campaign to 
reduce and prevent accidents in the plant. 


Noble G. Thorburn, 55, superintendent, 
Standard Paint & Varnish, for the past 15 
years, died suddenly on May 15, at Wind- 
sor, Ont., after being stricken with a 
heart attack. He was for many 
associated with Acme White Lead. 


years 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
May 31 Apr. 30 
Acid Cresylic, H.B. $0.89 $0.83 
L.B. .92 .88 
Resin .1034 nominal 
Cresol, U.S.P. 12 ll 
DECLINED 
Pyridine, denat. $1.55 $1.34 











German Intermediates ¢ Jutput 
Grows 


German naphthalene producers are sold 
up on available supplies, but there is a 
considerable easing of the shortage that 
1935 1936, 


judging from the recently increased export 


became acute in and early 
business. 

Output of crude benzol by German coke 
1933—234,200 
270,000 tons and 1935 


Although authentic figures 


ovens in recent years was: 
metric tons; 1934 

350,000 tons. 
are not yet available, there is every pros- 
pect that Germany's production of crude 
continued to 


benzol markedly in 


1936, especially as domestic output of coal- 


gain 


tar expanded by around 16 per cent., 1n- 
dicating that production of crude benzol 
in 1936 reached upwards of 420,000 tons. 
Output of coal-tar products in the Ruhr 
district 
tional 


(embracing the bulk of the na- 
output) expanded 


1936, the gains for naphthalene and an- 


markedly in 


thracene residue being particularly pro- 


nounced, as shown in the _ following 
statistics. 


——Metric tons 


1936 1935 
Pitch 492.300 426,156 
Coal-tar oils 279.700 276,257 
Naphthalene 51,300 29,619 
Anthracene 4D% 6,500 7,245 
Anthracene residue 22,300 11,354 
Pyridine bases 400 408 
Pitch coke 38,200 29,355 


St. Louis Plant 


plant of the Reilly 
Tar and Chemical Co. which employs 90 


Reilly To Close 


The Granite City 


to 100 workers, probably will be closed, 
according to H. G. Quin, manager, be- 
cause the company is unable to get neces- 
sary raw material in the St. Louis area. 
When opened it obtained its crude tar 
from the St. Louis Gas and Coke Cor- 
poration plant about a mile away. Since 
1931 the coke plant has been closed, and 
Reilly has been bringing it in from a 600 
St. Louis area now 
only produces about 100,000 gallons of tar 
a month, not enough material to operate 
this plant five days. 


to 700 mile radius. 


Adman Coutlee, of Merck, barricaded 
looks forth from the 


“Camera” page of the May 15 Tide. 


behind his pipe, 
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Fine 
Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
May 31 Apr. 30 
Acid tartaric . $ 0.2334 §$ 0.2234 
Calomel 1.59 1.40 
Corrosive sublimate ; 1.87 1.28 
Cream of tartar 17% .1634 
Mercu P nae FS 97.50 92.00 
Rochelle salt . 1514 14% 
DECLINED 
Glycerine, C.P. $0.2144 $0.26%% 











Merck Sales Set New Record 

Merck & Co. and subsidiaries in 1936 
had a net income of $1,048,222 compared 
with $931,564 for 1935; and George W. 
Merck, president, in his report, states that 
sales were the largest in the history of the 
company, and this net income was ex- 
ceeded only by that of the abnormal year 
1933. Merchandise sold showed a larger 
increase in terms of tons shipped than in 
dollar More than 14,- 
000,000 individual units bearing the Merck 
name and label were distributed in the 


manufacturing the 


terms of sales. 


year. In increased 
volume of merchandise the production de- 
partments reached a new high level of 
efficiency. 
Research continued to be vigorously 
prosecuted during the year. New chemicals 
were synthesized, processes for new prod- 
ucts were developed, and improvements 
A note- 
worthy achievement of the laboratory was 


its contribution to the synthesis of vita- 


were made in existing processes. 


min Bi. As a result, this important vita- 
min is now available in quantity, and at a 
cost which opens up a new field for its 
use. 


B. F. Zimmer, vice-president, Fritzsche 
Bros., sailed May 15 for a two months’ 
trip that will take him to Italy, France, 
Switzerland, 


Germany and England. 


While in France, he will visit the com 
pany’s Seillans plant which is now being 
enlarged. Dr. Guenther, Fritzsche’s chief 
of research, who is already in Europe, will 
join Mr. Zimmer and accompany him to 
Seillans. 


will 


Later in the year, Dr. Guenther 


continue his survey of essential oil 


producing regions outside of France. 


Dr. Wallace H. Carothers, 41, research 
chemist for du Pont, famous for his syn- 
thetic rubber researches and his part in 
the development of Neoprene, ended his 
April 29 in the Hotel Philadel- 
phian, at Phila., Pa. 
nervous breakdown a year ago and had 
been unable to work for the last month. 
A year ago he was elected to the National 
Academy of 


life on 


He had suffered a 


Sciences, Washington, and 
was a member of many American, British, 


German and Swiss scientific organizations. 
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Mercury Derivatives up with Metal 
Tartarie and Its Salts Quoted Higher—Glycerine Situation 


Continues to Ease off— 


Mercury and mercury salts and deriva- 
tives and the tartars shared the spotlight 
with glycerine in the fine chemical field 
last month but for the very opposite 
reason. A succession of increases brought 
mercury to $97 per flask as the month 
closed. Domestic production has _ not 
reached the total previously anticipated. 
Further heavy purchasing by European 
countries has depleted Italian stocks and 
Spanish producers appear to be out of the 
picture for many months. The first big 
flurry in the mercury situation took place 
in London on May 4 and 5 and on May 
6 domestic quotations here went to $96. 
Before the month was out another $1 
was added and in the first week in June 
a 50-75c increase was placed in effect. 
Most appear to be 
mercury anticipating 


rises, 


quarters bullish on 


still further price 


On May 18 tartaric, cream of tartar, 
and Rochelle were advanced lc per pound. 
Higher costs for the raw material is the 
reason Tartar 
As the 
month closed tartaric was quoted at 2334c 
in 10,000 lb. quantities, cream of tartar 
at 1734c in 5,000 Ib. lots, Rochelle salt at 


15%4c for 


for the higher prices. 


emetic has been moved up also. 


and _ tartar 
emetic at 2634c for technical and 32c for 
Cire 


similar quantity, 


The higher level for mercury was re- 
flected in the salts and calomel is now at 
$1.59, corrosive sublimate $1.37 per lb. for 
crystal and $1.22 for granular and powder, 
red mercury oxide N.F. is at $1.84, and 
the yellow at $1.59 for technical and $2.01 
for U.S. P. White precipitate is $1.86 
per lb. 

Except for seasonal items, such as 
citric and tartaric acids, the demand for 
fine chemicals generally was quiet in the 
past month. Users of pure grain alcohol 
are greatly concerned over the advance 
in corn prices to a 17-year record high. 

Camphor prices remain steady and un- 
changed. German 


exports of synthetic 


to the U. S. jumped sharply in ’36, total- 
ing 923 metric tons, as against 383 tons 
in 35, 484 tons in ’34, and 332 tons in ’33. 
However for the first quarter of 737 syn- 
thetic imports amounted to 293,567 Ibs. 
as compared with 573,312 lbs. in the cor- 
responding period of ’36, 
and 106,496 Ibs. in ’34. <A bill has been 
introduced (H. R. 7052) in the House of 
Representatives that would place an ex- 


275,345 in ’35 


cise tax of $1 per Ib. on imported men- 
thol, and 10c per lb. on natural imported 
crude and refined camphor and a similar 
amount on imported 
Frank W. Boykin of 


sponsor. 


synthetic. Rep. 


Alabama is the 


With two declines C.P. glycerine is 


Chemical Industries 


now at 21!4c in carlots and 22c for 1. c. 1. 


quantities. The first reduction was 3c on 
May 6, followed by a 2c drop on May 
20. Opinions vary as to the possible 
course of the market in the near future. 
In some quarters stabilization at the cur- 
rent level is thought likely, while in still 
others prices are expected to go to the 18- 
20c zone. 
available. 


Abundant supplies are now 
The current high level of soap- 
making is expected to continue indefinitely. 
Further strength is given to this belief 
because of the declining markets for oils 
and fats. 


Helium Awaits Development 

Out otf the ashes of the Hindenburg 
tragedy may rise a widened use of helium 
in aviation and there is a possibility at 
least that industrial 
eventually be forthcoming. 


developments will 
ne (U.S 
Government is still the only important 
producer, from certain natural gases in 
Texas. Fractional distillation of helium 
from liquid air is slow and costly. The 
Air Reduction Co. gets only .00054 per 
cent. from the air and ten times as much 
of the “rare” Several chemical 
companies which produced it a few years 
ago have retired from the field and one 


gas neon. 


has sold its Southwest gas properties to 
the Government. 

When the Bureau of Mines operated its 
plant at Ft. Worth, Tex., costs ran as 
high as $34 per 1,000 cubic feet, but with 
the transference of operations to Amarillo, 
the figure to $14 almost im- 
mediately, and later to $9.35 gross, or 
$6.23 net. 
below those in private plants today, and 
the aviation industry will obviously have 
to depend on the Government to alter its 
policies with regard to helium. 

The Sheppard bill reported favorably 
by the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
may pave the way for such a change. 
Under its terms the Bureau of Mines 
could market its helium production above 
Army and Navy requirements to private 
interests. 


was cut 


These costs are considerably 


Even Government helium will 
still cost the dirigible operators 
times more than hydrogen. 


many 
Other com- 
mercial uses probably also await low-cost 
helium gas. The Air Reduction Co. has 
found it a safer purifying medium in 
aluminum processes than chlorine. It also 
has a high rate of heat conductivity. For 
that reason it has been suggested as a 
medium for circulation in domestic heat- 
winter, and for 
refrigeration in summer. 


ing systems in space 


George F, Young, 52, president, Chas. 
W. Young & Co., soap manufacturer, died 
on May 31, in Atlantic City, after an ill- 


ness of five months, 
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Ever NOTICE the standing drops 
of water on a milk bottle you had rinsed out? 
Just like water on a duck’s back. 


But add a pinch of P.Q. Metasilicate (Metso). 
Presto! You establish an intimate contact be- 


tween washing solution and greasy surface. Your 


bottle is now glisteningly clean. This action is 
called “wetting power”, and you, the user, 
appreciate it as quicker and more complete 
cleaning in your plant. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ 


General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: Engineering Bidg. Stocks in 60 cities. 
Sold in Canada by National Silicates Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Works: Anderson, Ind., Balti- 
more, Md., Chester, Pa., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., Kansas City, Kans., 
Rahway, N. J., St. Louis, 
Mo., Utica, Ill. 


ESTABLISHED 1831 
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Left hand bottle — showing 
water drops on greasy film. 
Right hand bottle ibsolute- 
ly clean surface with Metso 
Water runs off r 1rops. 


P.Q. Silicate has the highest rating on wet- 
ability of the alkalies, which explains its wide 
usefulness in hundreds of cleaning operations— 
from scouring wool and cleaning metals to 
washing goosefeathers and apples. 


OTHER INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES USING 
P.Q. SILICATES’ HIGH WETTING POWER 


Oil reclamation 


Clarifying dry 
cleaners’ solvent Oil refining 


Ore Flotation 


Please send me booklet ‘‘Soluble Silicate Cleansers’’ and 


Removing tar from sands 


information on using P.Q. Silicate for: 





Name 





Address 





City State 
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Agricultural 
Chemicals 


Fertilizer Dividends Resumed 


Tangible evidence of the healthy state 
of the fertilizer companies’ business this 
season is the resumption of dividend pay- 
ments after eight vears by Virginia-Caro- 
lina and Davison, and after six years by 
the International Agricultural Co. V-C 
pays $1.50 on the common and $6 on the 
preferred and I. A.C. 
preferred. 


$3 on the prior 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. is 
expected to make a distribution in excess 
of recent quarterly payments in view of 
the fact that earnings in the current fiscal 
year are unofficially estimated at over $8 
a share. A.A.C, paid $1 a share in 
March, $1.75 a share last December, and 
75 cents December ’35, making $3.50 thus 
far in the last year and a half. 


Phosphate Recovery Patent 
Upheld 
Judge John P. Nields of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, upheld the patent of the 
Phosphate Recovery Corp. in a decision 
handed down May 12. 
had charged the 


The corporation 
Southern Phosphate 
Corp. with infringement of Chapman- 
Littleford patent for concentration of 
minerals, issued in 1934. 

The defendant in turn filed suit against 
Phosphate Recovery Corp., charging in- 
fringements of one of its patents for treat- 
ment of minerals. 

Judge Nields dismissed the counterbill 
and held valid the Chapman-Littleford 
and that the Phosphate Recovery Corp. is 
entitled to an injunction and accounting. 


German Potash Exports Lag 


During 1936 Germany’s production of 
potash reached 13,100,000 tons, approach- 
ing the 1929 production, 14,600,000 tons. 
The lowest level of production, 7,000,000 
tons, was during 1932. The German ex- 
port of potash amounted to about 700,000 
tons, which is considerably less than the 
1,200,000 she was able to export during 
1929. The Netherlands bought during 
1936 about 27 per cent., Denmark 13.6 per 
cent., Belgium 13 per cent., United States 
9.2 per cent., Czechoslovakia 8.7 per cent. 
and England 7 per cent. 


Charles J. Brand, executive secretary 
of the Natl. Fertilizer Ass’n., has accepted 
chairmanship of the executive committee 
of the American Committee on the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

Henry Treide, president, Davison 
Chemical Co., has been elected a trustee 
of the Peabody Institute of Baltimore. 
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Discounts Aid to Level Sulfate Sales 


New Nitrogen Materials Price Schedule—Tag Sales at Top— 
Insecticide Demand Well Maintained— 


New prices on cyanamid, sulfate of am- 
monia, and urea-ammonia liquor for the 
new fertilizer year featured the fertilizer 
market last month. The contract price 
for cyanamid (pulverized type for mix- 
ing) is announced at $1.15 per unit of 
ammonia in bags in carlots f.o.b. destina- 
tion whether port or inland Ju'y 1 to and 
through June, 38. Granular is $32.50 per 
ton delivered East of the Mississippi and 
north of Florida, other points are $1 
higher. 

Sulfate producers have borrowed a leaf 
out of the book of the potash suppliers in 
an effort to spread buying more evenly 
through the year. Some of the features 
are a 13-month season and the offering of 
3 positions. For spot or non-contract 
buyers, or for contracts for shipment from 
one to 5 months with a monthly tonnage 
specified the quotations are $27.50 for 
June-October shipment; $29 for Novem- 
ber-December shipment; and $29.50 for 
January-June. For contracts covering 
equal monthly shipments during any 6 to 
10 months the prices are in each case $1 
On the 11 to 13 
month basis prices are $2 lower. 


lower than those given. 
Prices 
are f.o.b. ports or ovens except for Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Ohio River destinations in Kentucky 
where a delivered price is given. An 
added $1.30 is made for 200 lb. bags and 
$2 for 100’s. Production of sulfate for 
the first 4 months totalled 274,971 tons, 
against but 208,980 tons in the same period 
of 36. 

The contract proposition on urea-am- 
monia liquor is $1 per NH unit, f.o.b. 
Belle, W. Va., and/or Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. This is a 4c reduction from the 
present spot price, but 4c higher than this 
season’s contract level. 

All suppliers of potash are now said 
to be on the new basis as announced by 
the importers and one domestic producer 
early in May. Mauriate is now 53'4c per 
Where 
buyers place orders with specifications 
prior to July Ist for delivery in equal 
monthly quantities from July 1, ’37 to Jan. 
31, 1938 a 12 per cent. discount is given; 
orders placed after July Ist but before 
October Ist earn a 5 per cent. discount 
and after October Ist prices are list. 


unit and 58'%c for manure salts. 


Further price advances for the new season 
include $1.75 per ton for potash kainit 
20 per cent.; $1.75 for technical potash 
sulfate; and $1 per ton for potash-mag- 
nesia_ sulfate. 

The organic ammoniates were down last 
month. Imported dried blood brought 
$3.60-$3.70 for June-July shipment. The 
New York and Chicago market as the 
month closed was reported to be $3.50 
per unit. Unground tankage at New York 
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was sold at $3.50 and 10c near the ead 
of the period under review, while Chicrge 
fertilizer grade was quoted at $3.40 and 
10c. Imported for July shipment was re- 
ported at $3.80 and 10c cif. basis. At 
eastern points a price of $3.40 per unit 
f.o.b. producing point was named. 

The trade was awaiting nitrate prices 
but these are not expected until late in 
the current month. Last year a prece- 
dent was broken when the domestic syn- 
thetic producer came out with the first 
announcement. Whether prices will be 
higher is, of course, a guess, but with 
higher sulfate, cyanamid, and potash quo- 
tations and possible advances in super- 
phosphate the trend of prices for the 
mixer appear definitely upward for the 
next fertilizer season. 

April tag sales totalled 1,426,221 tons, 
the largest for any April, with the excep- 
tion of ’30, and 32 per cent. above April, 
’36 sales. July-April sales were ahead by 
31 per cent. over the corresponding 
period of the previous fertilizer vear and 
in most quarters an 8,000,000 ton year 
is now quite freely predicted. Ma.y in 
the trade felt that the early estim.te of 
7,500,000 was too optimistic. Except for 
relatively few sporadic outbreaks the 
price structure has remained quite firm 
to date. Another bright feature is the 
heavy sales of top-dressing materials. 

Another gauge of improvement in the 
fertilizer industry is the production of 
sulfuric by fertilizer manufacturers for 
the first quarter. The total was _ re- 
ported at 549,450 tons, as compared with 
but 451,077 tons in the corresponding 
period of ’36. Total consumption for the 
first 3 months was given as 525,334 tons, 
as against but 350,279 tons in the same 
period of 736. 

Production of superphosphate contin- 
ues in heavy volume. March tonnage 
amounted to 383,812 tons, as compared 
with 222,910 tons last year. Total pro- 
duction for the °36-'37 period (through 
March) reached 2,735,061 tons, as com- 
pared with 2,024,191 tons in the previous 
season. Shipments totalled 2,508,227 tons 
as against 1,919,697 tons in the 35-36 
period of July-March. In the second 
week of May a $2 advance was made for 
domestic Chicago bone meal and $1 for 
steamed. Dibasic precipitated calcium 
phosphate was increased 6c per unit in 
the same week. 

Extremely quiet conditions prevail in 
the purchasing of whole pyrethrum 
flowers from Japan. It is now estimated 
that the °37 crop will approximate 24,000,- 
000 Ibs., contingent upon favorable 
weather conditions prior to harvesting. 
The °36 production was 28,521,840 Ibs., 
and stocks on hand, as of March 31, 1937, 
have been reduced to 17,414,857 Ibs. 
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Tresure closures protect the 
quality and quantity of your product. They 
guarantee customer satisfaction when used on 
your steel barrels. ... The flange flush with the 
drum head affords complete drainage eliminat- 
ing waste. Flange, plug and seal gaskets prevent 
leakage and moisture breathing. The seal guards 
against pilferage, dilution and substitution. 


The largest companies in the world are specify- 
ing Tri-Sure because of performance. Whether 
for large users or small, Tri-Sure closures per- 





form their function with the positive protection 
that is characteristic of Tri-Sure. 


A complete Tri-Sure closure is proven protec- 
tion, . . . and the $100 Guarantee of Reward 
accompanying each complete Tri-Sure closure 
represents Protection Guaranteed. 


Tri-Sure 
NB melemele) 


will be paid by the AMERICAN 
FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO., 
INC., to anyone in the U. S. A. or 
Canada causing arrest and convic- 


tion of persons unlawfully removing 


genuine Tri-Sure closures and seals, 
with intention of committing 
felony. Suitable reward will ay ae 
paid in other countries. 





Guaranty 





AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FLANGE INTERNATIONAL, LTD. 
Shell-Mex House, Strend, Londen W. C. 2 



































HEMICAL 


The Photographic Record 


Over a thousand disting 
official dedication of the new ten million dollar Mellon Institute to the 
advancement of chemistry in the practical service of mankind, at unpres 
sive ceremonies May 2 to 3. Speakers at the official dedication were 
Andrew F. Mellon and his nephew, Richard K. Mellon; Director of the 
Institute, Edward R. Weidlein; and three Nobel prise men, Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, Dr. Harold C. Urey, and Dr. William P. Murphy. At the 
hanquet the speakers were Dean Frank C. Whitmore, Pres. Karl 7 
Compton of M. 1. T., and Dr. B. T. Brooks. In the new building were 
housed a series of popular exhibits portraying some of the sixty odd new 
produc ts and processes dé veloped by the Fellows of the Institute during 
the past 24 years. 


ruished chemists and industrialists joined wm the 














The new building, flanked by 
what are said to be the largest 
stugle sandstone monoliths u 
the world, 1s a hollow square of 
nine stories, four of which ar 
below ground, housing the powe) 
plant and the two story pilot 
Alant laboratories. On the ground 
floor is the library (Cente) 
Oval) and the administratio) 
offices. The upper floors ar 
devoted to individual laborat 

les equipped throughout with 
fit¢ latest apparatus ai d de TC 
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COLUMBIA 


SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 
MODIFIED SODAS 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


* 








In 1798 when the people of the United States were divided in their 
sympathies toward the war between France and England, the eminent 
Philadelphia jurist, Joseph Hutchinson, helped to unite the country in 
strict neutrality by writing the stirring song, “Hail; Columbia,” to the 
popular tune ‘‘The President's March.” It was greeted with tremendous 
enthusiasm and became our first national hymn. For this signal service to 
his country Judge Hutchinson was commended by President Washington. 
A century and one year later the first Columbia Soda Ash was 
produced at Barberton, Ohio. Since that year Columbia Alkalies 
have performed an increasingly important service to industry. 
Development and expansion have kept pace with the ever- 
increasing demands. By production in forms and grades best 
suited to the particular industry served; by shipments in con- 
tainers and units which meet individual mill requirements; by 
opening new sales offices and warehouses in centers of con- 
sumption; Columbia has won and holds today an outstanding 
position as supplier of Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Bicarbonate of 
Soda, Modified Sodas, Calcium Chloride, Liquid Chlorine, and 
other products. 
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Pigments. Colors. 
and Fillers 








Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
May 31 Apr. 30 
Mercury oxide yellow $1.59 $1.50 
Red 1.59 1.50 
Red Vermilion 1.80 e.72 
DECLINED 
Casein, 20-30 $0.13 $0.14 
80-100 13% 14Y 
Gum Ester 103% LY 








High Finance at T. V. A. 

Revenues from the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s power operations are expected 
to reach $11,500,000 in 1943, David E. 
Lilienthal, member of the TVA _ board, 
told the House Appropriations Committee. 

By that time, he predicted, the TVA, 
with the installations it expects to have in 
1940, and the privately owned utilities in 
the region, will not be able to meet the 
requirements of the firm power markets. 
He estimated there will be a deficit of 
247,084,680 kilowatt hours. 

Corporate management, rather than the 
TVA 


is to blame for failure of power companies 


threat of competition from the 
in the southeastern region to take ad- 
vantage of current cheap money rates and 
refinance outstanding bonded indebtedness, 
Mr. Lilienthal added. 

Dr. As E, 


TVA Board, placed before the Appropria- 


Morgan, chairman of the 


tions Committee a tentative estimate of 
cost divisions on four dams in the develop- 
ment—Wilson, Norris, Wheeler and Pick- 
wick. Dr. Morgan set the total cost, or 
physical value, of the dams at $130,796,- 
000, and allocated to power more than 
half of this amount, or $69,471,470, and 
the remainder, $61,324,530, to the other 
purposes of the TVA. His report placed 
the “total benefit value” of the four dams 
for power, navigation, flood control and 
national defense at $251,262,000, a “write 
up” of more than $120,000,000 from the 
total cost of the projects. 

Answering Mr. Lilienthal’s testimony, 
Wendell L. Willkie, president of Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., termed the 
TVA director’s statement, as “amusing” 
to those acquainted with causes affecting 
market prices. 

Mr. Willkie expressed interest in the 
prediction that the TVA’s annual income 
in 1943 of $11,000,000 from an 
ment of $520,000,000. 


rate of about 2% 


invest- 
“This is at a gross 
with no provision what- 
soever for operating expenses or taxes,” 
he stated. “Utilities pay this much an- 
nually in taxes alone on the same amount 
of property,” Mr. Willkie explained, 
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Coating Industries Buying Steadily 


Mercury Colors Advanced—Varnish Gum Up and Ester Gum 
Down—Casein Continues to Decline— 


Somewhat better demand for raw paint 
materials the final two weeks of May indi- 
cated that the reserve 
stocks taken in by producers in the first 
quarter 


accumulation of 
were dwindling. Certainly cur- 
rent paint manufacturing is at a much 
better pace than is 
present buying. 


apparent from the 
Lead pigments, however, 
dull throughout the 
The price of lead remained steady 
and the statistical position of the metal 
continues to improve, a decrease of 8,742 
tons being reported in April. 


were particularly 


month. 


The zinc 
market was also quiet in May and no 
further change in zinc oxide prices was 
made. A fair demand for lithopone and 
titanium pigments was noted. The sud- 
den flare-up in the mercury market forced 
higher prices for mercury colors. 

Higher quotations were reported for 
some of the kauri gums. Price advances 
were made in Batavia A/D dammar; No. 
1 Singapore; bold Batu East 
were 
placed in effect for several gradings of 
the Manila lobes number of the 
Congo gums. Importers report replace- 
ment costs are higher, leaving no alterna- 
tive but to institute advances. The rapid 
decline in glycerine brought about a “se 
drop in ester gum. 


scraped 


India; several sizable increases 


and a 


An increase of 75c 
per 100 Ibs. was announced for Thus. 
A sudden shortage in pine oil has de- 
veloped and quotations on destructive dis- 
tilled have been “upped” about 5c per gal- 
lon. Large quantities are said to be taken 
by the copper 
processes. 


producers for flotation 
It is reported that pine has 
largely replaced cresylic largely because 
of scarcity and high prices for the latter. 

Consumers of carbon black are said to 
be stocking heavily against the possibility 
of higher quotations on July 1. Whether 
the producers can readjust the schedule 
upward is doubted by many in view of the 
large increase in productive capacity in 
recent months. 

Casein was weak again last month and 
further price reductions were made. Lib- 
eral supplies are being offered but buyers 
are taking up only small quantities for 
immediate needs. The high casein prices 
which prevailed for many months and the 
unsettled markets for dry skimmed milk 
have caused some switch from the pro- 
duction of the latter to casein thereby 
further augmenting stocks. The decline 
in prices has caused a downward trend in 
imports, incoming shipments in the first 
quarter being only 3,080,763 Ibs., as com- 
pared with 4,093,458 lbs. in the corre- 
sponding period of ’36. The carlot price 
for 20-30 mesh closed out the month at 
isc. 

A change in prices of metronite was in 
effect on May 10. The carlot price for 
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120 mesh is now $9 per ton; 180 mesh, 
per ton; 250 mesh, $13 per ton, and 
mesh, $18 a ton. 


$11 
325 
Other fillers and ex- 
tenders remained unchanged in price. 

3uilding operations are steadily improv- 
ing and consequently the outlook for paint 
sales is highly satisfactory. Residential 
building figures for April were the best 
for any month since May, ’30, and the vol- 
ume $108,204,400 was ahead of March by 
20 per cent. and 61 per cent. over April of 
last year. Even higher buildings costs are 
not likely to interfere seriously with the 
steady improvement, 

Coatings are in good demand. There 
appears to be little possibility of a let- 
down in automotive production during the 
summer, for the industry 1s unable to 
make any appreciable headway against the 
tremendous backlog. 


Want to Use “Sweet” Gas 

General Atlas Carbon Co. has applied 
for a permit from the Texas railroad 
commission to use dry, sweet gas from 
wells in the manufacture of what is as- 
serted to be a new chemical carbon prod- 
uct obtained by burning natural gas, the 
same as is done in the manufacture of 
carbon black. 

Under the recently sustained law the 
only sweet gas which may be used for 
making carbon black is that which comes 
as a residue from casinghead gasoline 
plants. The commission will deny the 
application if it finds that the new prod- 
uct is a type of carbon black, it was stated. 

General Atlas Carbon Co. filed a similar 
application with the corporation com- 
mission of Oklahoma for the use of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 cubic feet of sweet 
gas daily in a chemical carbon plant it 
proposes to construct near Guymon. 


Cabot New Plant in Production 

The new carbon black plant of Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc., at Wickett, Texas, is in 
operation. A similar plant is being built 
at Kermit, With the recently 
completed addition to the plant at Stinnett, 
Cabot’s black capacity will be increased 
by over 30%. 


Texas. 


The new plants will make 

under Cabot’s patented 
Spheron process and will be especially de- 
signed for convenient handling in bulk. 


dustless black 


David H. Litter, president D. H. Litter 


Co., was operated on at the Beth Israel 


Hospital, Newark, N. J., June 3. He is 
recovering rapidly. 
Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co., 


Philadelphia, has awarded contracts for 
the construction of a storage and distribu- 
tion plant to cost over $100,000. 
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ACETONE 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone 


Tertiary Butyl Alcohol 


Di Isobutylene 


@ Write for particulars ©@ 


R. W. GREEFF @ CO., INC. 


10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Selling agents for 


Shell Chemical Company 
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Natural 
Raw Materials 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
May 31 Apr. 30 
Dextrin, British gum $5.15 $§ 5.05 
Corn canary 4.80 4.70 
Myrobalans J2 20.00 19.00 
R2 apes 19.50 18.75 
Sago flour ; .0314 .0234 
Starch, pearl 4.33 4.23 
Powdered 4.43 4.43 
Wattle bark 39.75 33.50 
DECLINED 
Mangrove bark $25.50 $26.00 
Tapioca flour .0314 0314 
Valonia beards 48.00 49.00 











Prices Advancing 
Forty-two price series included in the 
index advanced during the week, while 
only 23 declined; in the preceding week 
there were 18 advances and 35 declines; 
in the second preceding week there were 
20 advances and 33 declines. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
The National Fertilizer Ass’n. 1926-1928—100 








Latest Month 

Week May Ago Apr. 

Group 22, 1937 24, 1937 
Foods Cre oie ae 84.5 83.3 
Fats and oils 79.0 80.9 
Cottonseed oil 93.1 97.0 
Farm products 88.6 86.9 
Cotton . 73.4 75.8 
Grains 113.5 114.9 
Livestock ; 84.1 79.7 
Fuels 85.0 83.6 
Miscellaneous commodities 89.8 90.8 
Textiles 80.5 82.2 
oo ee vores 105.2 106.4 
Building materials 92.9 94.9 
Chemicals and drugs O37 94.8 
Fertilizer materials 71.9 71.4 
Fertilizers ...... 77.3 77.0 
Farm machinery 95.6 94.3 
All groups combined 88.3 87.7 


This resumption of the upward trend 
of commodity prices is confirmed by The 
Annalist, whose index of prices also checks 
the continued decline of the chemical price 
level noted by the Fertilizer Association's 
table. 


THE ANNALIST INDEX OF PRICES 


(1913 = 100) 
May May 
25,1937 18, 1937 
Farm products erica 148.8 6150.8 
Food products ........ ; 131.1 131.2 
Textile products ........ ; a129.5 b129.9 
Fuels Los Cea amKaate se 176.7 176.7 
Metals Side drake . 138.5 138.4 
CREE. oN kskbaaee < 99.4 99.4 
Miscellaneous ............ . 104.8 105.5 
All commodities 145.3 6144.3 
All commodities on old dollar 
basis ie Tovrea tie 85.8 b85.2 


a Preliminary. 6 Revised. 
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Waxes and Rosins Seore Price Advances 


Shellac Quiet in London—Fatty Oils Continue Decline— 
Rosin Prices Recover on Better Demand— 


Firm prices characterized the beeswax 
markets. Higher prices prevailed for the 
various grades of Carnauba although ac- 
tual purchasing was not particularly 
heavy. The Brazilian market continues 
strong and replacement costs on Carnauba 
are very close to current spot market quo- 
tations. Competition in Japan was still 
in evidence and spot prices are very close 
to replacement figures. 

The shellac markets in Calcutta and 
London were generally weak. Locally 
this was reflected in a decline of bone- 
dry to 18%c. The Indian Lac Cess Com- 
mittee estimates the Baisakhi crop (the 
most important crop and harvested in 
June and July) will total 775,000 maunds 
(one maund equals 82 Ibs.). This com- 
pares with 640,000 for ’35 and 760,000 for 
’36. A small flurry of purchasing came 
into the market last month when prices 
were readjusted downward but it was of 
short duration. 

Rosin prices came back last month. Re- 
ceipts in primary markets have been in- 
creasing the past few weeks, but this 
condition has been more than offset by 
improved volume moving into consuming 
channels and for export. Stocks of rosin 
at Savannah, Jacksonville, and Pensacola 
are smaller than a year ago as is 
true of turpentine. The trade now gen- 
erally holds that production this season 
will jump ahead of last. While affected 
by the generally cold weather prevailing 
early in the Spring, the unusually hot 
weather of the past few weeks is expected 
to add considerably to the crop. 

A month-end comparison of the Savan- 
nah market indicates the degree of price 
recovery in May which is all the more 
outstanding because of the general weak- 
ness in the securities and wholesale com- 
modity markets: 


May 28 May 1 Gain or Loss 
Ee eee $7.20 $7.05 +$0.15 
|» BRE Rar eee 7.30 7.15 + .15 
a Weeds 7.75 7.55 + .20 
E anwoaiesan es 8.12% 8.10 + 02% 
Foo as eaeand 8.121% 8.10 + .02% 
e asbainewacte 8.12% S| ot rer ee 
E \ecreaemeese 8.12% SIS. -wacncans 
i Asvdeankesas 8.121% Bis «ewes 
BE: ce pavankes 8.15 8.1214 + .02% 
Wi aisvddkiens 8.15 8.12% + 02% 
oS eee 8.20 8.15 + .05 
WERT Gaslos uns 9.00 8.75 + .25 
ee Saw eaneaae es 9.00 8.75 + .25 
BGOCKS: 6 5<00% 44,632 44,007 +625 bbls. 
Turpentine .. 35% 35 +$0.00%4 
Stocks ...... 26,573 23,626 -+2,947 bbls. 
JACKSONVILLE 
Rosin stocks. 33,345 41,558 —8,213 bbls. 
Turpentine 
stocks .... 26,590 32,402 —5,812 bbls. 
PENSACOLA 


Rosin stocks . 
Turpentine 
stocks .... 14,562( May 22)13,535 


18 ,430( May 22)19,018 — 588 bbls. 
+ 1,027 bbls. 


Chemical Industries 


The oils and fats markets continued to 
sag in May. Heavier purchasing was re- 
ported on the declines in Chinawood and 
coconut. Soap manufacturers were buy- 
ing coconut in good fashion for delivery 
over the last half of the year. A bear- 
ish note was given to the coconut situa- 
tion by the announcement that copra ar- 
rivals in June and later months are ex- 
pected to be in better volume. Surpris- 
ingly corn oil has failed to register any 
substantial gain though corn prices 
reached a 17-year peak in May. Babassu 
near the close of the month declined to 
9c-9'%4c, tankcar basis. Ojiticica was car- 
ried down by the decline in Chinawood 
and was quoted at 11%c for spot and 
futures. Perilla at the month-end was 
quoted at 114%4c in drums and 10.6c in 
tanks. A fairly steady tone in linseed 
prevailed during May. Shipments were 
good and stocks in producers’ hands are 
fairly low. 

The net changes for the leading indus- 
trial oils and fats for the 30-day period 


are summarized below: 
Net Gain 
May3lst April30th or Loss 


Chinawood, tanks... $0.128 $0.138 —$0.01 
Coconut, tanks ..... 0644 07% — .01 
Corn, crude, tanks.. 08% 10 — .01% 
Lard, common, bbls. 12% .12%4 — .00%4 
Linseed, boiled, c.l... 417 WG Sewanee 
Menhaden, crude ... 45 43% + Ol%e 
Neatsfoot, cold test, 

RR Wa gedieeurwakets 1814 ee! hh deems 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls. .. 1236 .12% — .00%% 
Peanut, crude, tanks 09% 10 — 00% 
Sardine, crude ...... .52 : i es 
Soybean, crude, tanks 10% 10% 


Minnesota Researching Cellulose 


A pilot plant to determine if Minnesota 
can make cheap, high grade alpha cellu- 
lose is to be established by the Northwest 
Research Inst. at the University of 
Minnesota. 

University chemists have already proved 
that this product can be made from the 
aspen or “popple” that grows freely on 
the state’s cut-over areas. The next step 
will determine whether cellulose can be 
made cheaply enough to be sold com- 
mercially. 


Nepheline Plant to Open in Fall 

Nepheline, a mineral with the formula 
3(NazK:)0.4A/20;.9SiO. used in manu- 
facture of glass and pottery, will be pro- 
duced in Rochester, N. Y., in a plant 
being built in Boxart St. by the American 
Nepheline Co., associated with the Ca- 
nadian Nepheline Co. which now operates 
a factory at Peterboro, Ontario. Rock 
from which nepheline is mined is obtained 
in Canada and will be imported. Ex- 
pected output will be about 100 tons a 
day, operation to begin in about three 
months. 
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CHEMICALS U.S. P.-TECH. 


ACKED by the Eastman name and 


Hydroquinone 
reputation for quality products. 
_— 7 Years of experience and constant research 
Nitrate 

combine to assure uniformity. Continu- 
Dey « 1 e . 
rg ous production on a large scale permits 

Acid 

immediate shipment from fresh stocks. 
Nitrocellulose 


Products 
Further information and quotations will be furnished on request. 
Research Eastman Kodak Company, Chemical Sales Division, Rochester, N. Y. 
Organic 
Chemicals 


P EASTMAN TESTED CHEMICALS 














IE PITCH 


Starkie’s synthetic 









pitch is used extensively in 
the manufacture of the following: Asphalt Floor 
Tile, Various Bituminous Products, Insulating 
Impregnating Compounds, Paints, Paper, Insula- 
tion Materials, Waterproofing Materials, Sealing OTHER PRODUCTS 
Compounds, Textile Products and Roofing. It is 
available in the following melting-point ranges: 
65-75; 85-90; 105-110; 115-125; 125-135; 145- 
150 degrees Fahrenheit. 






Vegetable Oils 
Vegetable Fatty Acids 
Animal Fatty Acids 
Naphtheniec Acids 


. : : Asbestos Fibres 
It may be the solution to one of your manufac- y 
‘ aa h 5 el i Bentonite 
turing problems—write for detailed information Tripoli 
ee ripoli 
regarding its many uses. wal 
ale 


Carob Flour 


1645 $. KILBOURN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








ALE. STARKIE WW. © 
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Du Pont Plans to Raise Working Capital $50,000,000 


Directors Approve Sale of 500,000 Shares Accumulative 
$4.50 No-Par Stock for Expansion Program— 


Du Pont stockholders will vote at a 
special meeting June 18 on the proposal 
made by the management for the sale of 
500,000 additional shares of preferred 
stock. This additional working capital 
will be used for plant expansion, to assure 
a strong cash position, and to care for 
undistributed profits tax exigencies. 

This new stock, if issued, will be junior 
to the present debenture stock and will 
carry accumulative dividends at $4.50 
without par value. The newly created 
shares will be sold to underwriters for 
cash at a price to be determined later 
by agreement. The shares will not be 
offered to stockholders and no rights to 
subscribe will be issued. Preliminary dis- 
cussions regarding an underwriting have 
been held with Morgan Stanley & Co., 
Inc. The proceeds received from the sale 
of new shares will be placed in the gen- 
eral funds of the company. 

‘The company’s cash and temporary 
cash investment at March 31,” says the 
statement of the directors, “amounted to 
approximately $73,000,000 and it considers 
that any substantial reduction in this posi- 
tion would not be desirable. The com- 
pany’s most recent forecast of cash posi- 
tion for the 12 months ended March 31, 
1938, based upon the continuance of a 
reasonable dividend policy, indicates that 
its cash and temporary cash investments 
may be reduced during the 12 months’ 
period to a considerable extent by cash 
expenditures for expansion of plant facili- 
ties and by increased working capital re- 
quirements to finance increased inventories 
and receivables resulting from a general 
expansion of the company’s business.” 

Sales for 1937 are running about a 
third greater than last year, and the 
investments in new plant and equipment is 
doubtless greater than in 1936 when the 
company expended more than $30,000,000 
against depreciation of roughly $15,000,- 
000, leaving on last year’s basis some 
$15,000,000 to be met from operating in- 
come. Moreover, wage increases since 
the first of the year have come to total 


of over 10%. 


Dow’s 15-Year Debentures Issued 
The N. Y. Stock Exchange has author- 
ized the listing of 945,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par) and $5,000,000 15- 
year 3% debentures due Dec. 1, 1951 of 
the Dow Chemical Co., and Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York is now prepared 
to deliver certificates of the 15-year 3% 
debentures in definitive form in exchange 
for outstanding temporary debentures. 


Allied’s Stock Holdings 
Allied Chemical’s report for 1936, to 
the S.E.C., shows that at the end of 
that year the company held 270,000 shares 


oF 


of Air Reduction carried in the balance 
sheet at $3,248,060 and having a market 
value of $21,060,000; U. S. Steel holdings 
unchanged at 224,000 common shares car- 
ried at $19,591,290 market value at and 
of the year $17,472,000; 54,500 shares of 
Sloss-Sheffield common carried at $5,485,- 
799, market value $4,578,000; $43,502 
shares of Virginia-Carolina Chemical 6% 
participating preferred carried at $1,155,- 
034, a market value of $2,414,316; 3,416 
shares of Virginia-Carolina common car- 
ried at $49,535, which had a market value 
of $26,047, 


Chemicals in Wall Street 

Sterling Products has acquired at cost 
of approximately $7,300,000 all of the 
assets, properties, trade marks, business, 
etc., of the American Ferment Co., Drew 
Pharmacal Co. and the Cellasin Co., all 
of Buffalo. Of the purchase price, 25% 
was payable in cash and the remaining 
amount within three years. 


Eastman Kodak Co.—Increases Common 
Dividend—The directors on May 12 de- 
clared a dividend of $2 per share on the 
common stock, no par value, payable July 
2 to holders of record June 5. This com- 
pares with $1.50 paid on April 2 last and 
previously regular quarterly dividends of 
$1.25 per share were distributed. In addi- 
tion, extra dividends of 25 cents per share 
had been distributed on Jan. 2 and in each 
of the five preceding quarters. An extra 





Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 


Air Reduction 74 75 1 
Allied Chemical 230 230 222 
Columbian Carbon 117 112! 
Com. Solvents 15% 15 14% 
u Pont 154 15 153 
Hercules Powder 155 

Mathieson Alkali 37 36 341 
Monsanto Chemical 85! 8814 &7% 
Std wee 66% 67% 64% 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ( 37 36 
Union Carbide 99 99 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol 35 3¢ 34 


* May 29—Stock Market Closed 


Net Gain Price on 


May May orloss May 29, ——1937—_, 

22 28* last month 1936 High Low 

71% 725% 134 60 8014 6714 
32 232 + 2 197 258! 218 
17 a 125 111 
14™% 13 1! 1678 21! 13 
57% 15¢ 23 142 180% 148 

185 1447% 

33% 29 41 327% 
91 9014 5 R53 101 Qs 

71mQ 67! ll 58 7@ 7¢ 631% 
3734 36 . 14 2c 
101 102 3 8414 111 95 

4 1 7% 435% 





of 75 cents was paid on Jan. 2, 1935, and 
extra dividends of $3 per share were paid 
each Jan. 2 from 1925 to 1932, incl. A 
special dividend of 75 cents was paid on 
Dec. 10, 1936—V. 144, p. 2125. 


Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada 
declared an accumulation of $1.75 on the 
7 per cent. preferred, payable July 2 to 
stock of record June 15. On April 1 
when a similar payment was made the 
arrears totaled $10.50. 





Dividends and Dates 


Stock 
Name Div. Record Payable 
Abbott Labs., e 10c June 15 June 30 
Abbott Labs., q .. 40c June 15 June 30 


American Enka 

(interim) 75c June 1 June 10 
Atlas Powder Co. 75c May 28 June 10 
Bon Ami Co., A, q $1.00 July 15 July 31 
Celanese Corp. of 

Am.7% pt. pf.,s $3.50 June 15 June 30 
Celanese Corp. of 


Am. 7% cu. pf.,q $1.75 June 15 July 1 
c 15 5 


Clorox Chemical 75c June June 25 
Columbian Carbon 

Co., sp. 50c May 17 June 10 
Columbian Carbon 

Co... 2 $1.00 May 17 June 10 
Commercial Sol- 

vents, s 30c June 1 June 30 
Consolidated Oil 

Co., pfd., q $1.25 May 15 June 1 
Du Pont, i $2.00 May 27 June 15 
Du Pont, deb., q $1.50 July 9 July 24 
Eacle-Picher Lead 10c June 15 July 1 
Eagle-Picher Lead, 

6% pft., q $1.50 June 15 July 1 
Eastman Kodak, q $2.00 June 15 July 

pf., q $1.50 June 5 July 1 
Eastman Kodak 

pf., q $1.50 June 5 July 1 
Fanstee] Met., 

$5 pf., q $1.25 June 15 June 30 
Fansteel Met., 

$5 pi., q $1.25 Sept. 15 Sept. 30 
Fansteel Met., 

$5 pf., q $1.25 Dec. 15 Dec. 17 
Freeport Sulphur, 

pf., q $1.50 July 15 Aug. 2 
Freeport Sulphur 

ar 25c May 15 June 1 
Freeport Sulphur 

Co., pi., q $1.50 July 15 Aug. 2 
Glidden Co., e : 30c Junel17 July 1 
Glidden Co.,q ...  50c June 17 July 1 
Glidden Co., conv. ; 

pf., q 5614c Junel7 July 1 
Humble Oil, q 37%c June 1 July 1 
Johns- Manville 75c June 10 June 24 
Johns-Manville, 

or... G $1.75 June Tuly 


4 17 1 
Kellogg, Spencer,q 40c June 15 June 30 
Koppers Co., 6% 


Drs. 0 ‘ $1.50 June 12 July 1 
Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass, q.. 75c May 28 June 15 


ar red Light & 

Chemical, pf.,q 17%ce June 5 June 14 

Mathieson Alkali 4 
Vorks, pf., q $1.75 June 11 June 30 

McKesson & Rob- 


DING, OE. -@ |... 75c May 31 June 15 
Merck & Co. aS 25c June 18 July 1 
Merck & Co., pf., q $1.50 June 18 July 1 
Monsanto Chem. 50c May 25 June 15 
Natl. Gypsum, 7%, 

pf., « $1.75 une 12 ul 
Natl. a 5%, J andi 

2d; of., a $1.25 June 12 July 1 


Procter & Gamble 

Co., 5% pf., q.. $1.25 May 25 June 15 
Reynolds Metals, j i 

pf., a $1.37%4June 21 July 1 
Sherwin-Williams 

Co. of Can., pf. $1.75 June 15 July 2 
Texas Gulf Sul- 


_ phur, e 25c June 1 June 15 
Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur, q 50c June 1 June 15 


United Carbon 
Co., q $1.00 June 15 July 1 
United Dyewood, 

pf., q $1.75 June 10 July 1 
United Dyewood, 

pt., ¢ $1.75 Sept.10 Oct. 1 
United Dyewood, 

_pf., q $1.75 Dec. 10 Jan. 3 
U. S. Gypsum, q Oc June 15 July 1 
U. S. Gypsum, 


Co, q $2.00 June 15 July 1 
Westvaco Chlorine 
Products, q 25c May 10 June 1 
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Belated Statements Confirm 1936 Gains 


Texas Gulf Sulphur, American I-G, and Mac Andrews & Forbes 
All Show Increased Profits on Last Year’s Business— 


Final round up of the 1936 earnings and 
balance sheets of the chemical industry all 
that and increased 
profits were the rule. For the record the 


following figures are necessary : 


show greater sales 


TEXAS 


Calendar Years 


GULF SULPHUR 
1936 


Gross rev. from sulphur 

sales $22,080,137 $17,755,055 
Oper. costs & expenses 9,786,205 8,625,718 
Prov. for contingencies 387,717 88,218 
Depreciation 506,301 376,555 
Amortization 638,479 460,475 

Profit $10,761,435 $8,204,089 
Other income 171,080 78,472 

Total profit $10,932,514 $8,282,561 


Fed. inc. & cap. stk. tax 1,079,500 814,544 
Net income $9,853,014 $7,468,017 
Previous surplus 31,139,214 31,351,197 
Total surplus $40,992,229 $38,819,214 


Dividends paid 7,680,000 


Total surplus $31,139,214 


Less—Transf. to res. 
for amortization 
$31,392,229 $31,139,214 


Earned surplus 
Shares of capital stock 


outstanding (no par) 3,840,000 3,840,000 
Earnings per share $2.56 $1.94 
NOTE—No provision for surtax on undis- 


tributed profits. 


Comparative Balance Sheet Dec. 31 


Assets 1936 1935 
Cash on hand and on 

demand and time de- 

posits F $ 8,633,338 $ 7,190,107 


U. S. Treas. notes and 


certificates 2,200,000 3,000,000 


Accounts rec.— 





Customers 1,943,412 1,816,805 
Notes and trade accept- 

ances receivable 39,109 31,477 
Miscell. receivables and 

advances 204,826 181,530 
Inventories of sulphur 

above ground 13,627,817 13,322,597 
Inventories of materials 

and supplies 449,079 403,178 
Invests. in and advances 

to sub. and auxiliary 

companies 347,160 250,500 
Miscellaneous assets 113,472 118,007 
z Lands and _  develop- 

ment—Contract rights 28,119,409 28,638,291 
x Plants, bldgs, machin- 

ery & equip. at cost 5,400,986 5,858,260 
Deferred charges . 458,985 760,623 

Total $61,537,593 $61,571,374 

Liabilities— 
Accounts and wages 

payable ... $ 770,494 $ 506,883 
Prov. for current taxes 2,117,001 1,449,571 
Reserve for  contin- 

gencies 1,082,868 2,300,706 
y Capital stock 26,175,000 26,175,000 


Earned surplus 31,392,229 


31,139,214 





Total $61,537,593 $61,571,374 

x After reserve for depreciation of $3,460,725 
in 1936, $8,302,807 in 1935 and $7,913,670 in 
1934. y Represented by 3,840,000 no par shares. 
z After reserve for amortization of $5,313,142 
in 1936, $4,536,274 in 1935 and $3,961,735 in 
1934. 
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Years End. Mar. 31— 1937 
Income csaces SOs4a7,699 
Gen. and adminis. exps. 298,126 
Fed. tax and other de- 

GRROE oo ksa oes 553,143 
Interest 1,411,655 
Net loss on sale of 

securities 
Trans. to res. for con- 

tingencies PP ee A 400,000 
Trans. to approp. for 

deb. redemption 750,000 

Net income .. ; $3,534,769 
Dividends Se a 3,567,061 


Surplus def $32,292 


CORP. 


1936 
$5,155,959 
202,836 


218,241 
1,431,943 


Statement of Surplus for the Year Ended 


March 31, 1937 


(1) Capital surplus: Balance at 
March 31, 1936, $13,791,648; 
resulting from conversion of 


$215,000 debentures into 2,580 
shares 


of common A. stock, 
$150,500; restoration of pre- 
vious writedowns on _ securi- 
ties sold during the year, 
$342,325; balance at March 

5 ae J: Yn er re ene eae $14,284,473 
(2) Earned surplus: Balance at 


March 31, 
transferred 


1936, 
from 


$3,534,769 


$9,938,227; 
profit and 
; transferred 
from appropriated earned sur- 


loss, 


plus, $195,000; total, $13,- 
667,995; dividends paid, 
$3,567,062; balance at March 


31, 1937 


(3) Appropriated 
Balance at 
$261,380; 
\ gat. Same BS 
$750,000; 
transferred 


earned 
March 


surplus: 
31, 1936, 
transferred from 
for deb. retirement, 
total, $1,011,380; 
to earned 
on retirement of $195,000 de- 
bentures, $195,000; 
at March 31, 1937 


surplus 


balance 


Assets— 1937 


a Stock of subs. Co. .. 
a Sundry investments.. 213,702 


U. S. Govt. securs. 1,160,000 


10,100,934 


816,380 


1936 


$26,895,164 $22,000,000 
2,303,874 





Secured loan due June 








Re fe 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Demand loan to sub 

Oe. el a 3,000,000 1,250,000 
Deb. retirement fund .. 816,380 261,380 
Ca cc Al eee gree 2,898,134 992,163 
Accts. receivable 31,861 50,938 
Divs. and interest re- 

ORIVEBIE. 6 6 iia ase cee 25,261 ere 
b Marketable sec. 31,484,543 39,870,794 
Deferred charges KL Aye 7d 22,061 

eR Oo cus $69,060,783 $69,251,212 

Liabilities— 1937 1936 
c Com. A stock .. $12,355,675 $12,291,175 
d Com. B stock 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Debentures ae 25,318,000 25,728,000 
Accts. payable and ac- 

crued interest ...... 581,250 601,463 
Accrued taxes 346,483 58,820 
Deferred liabilities .... 1,857,589 3,580,500 
Res. for conting. HOG DOG = gees 
Capital surplis ..:..22 14,284,473 13,791,648 
Earned surplus ....... 10,100,934 9,938,226 
Approp. earned surplus 

for deb. retirement .. 816,380 261,380 

Total $69,060,782 $69,251,212 


a At cost or lower. b At cost or market, 
whichever is lower, aggregate market value, 
$52,195,800 in 1936 and $47,034,548 in 1937. 
c Represented by no par shares, stated value 
$25 per share; 1936, 491,647 1937, 


shares; 
494,227 shares. d Par value $1. 


MAC ANDREWS & FORBES CoO. 

















Calendar Years— 1936 1935 
Sales (net) $5,537,983 $5,368,331 
a Cost of goods sold .. 4,411,634 4,232,619 

Gross profit $1,126,349 $1,135,712 
Other income 122,467 90,687 

Total income ....... $1,248,816 $1,226,399 
Sell., admin. and gen. 

exp. ee ois att 217,472 221,535 
Federal taxes ........ 150,000 148,000 

Net income ........ $ 881,644 $ 856,863 
Prior earned surplus .. 2,519,618 2,541,914 

Total surplus ...... $3,401,262 $3,398,777 
Preferred dividends 119,424 119,424 
Common dividends 759,735 759,735 

Profit & loss surplus $2,522,103 $2,519,618 


Shares com. stock out- 
standing (par $10) .. 


303,894 303,894 
Earned per share . $ 


$2.44 
a Includes depreciation: 1936, $67,748; 1935, 
$112,040; 1934, $128,679, and 1933, $129,624. 





Earnings Statements Summarized 


Annual 

divi- 

Company: dends 
American Com. Alcohol: 

March 31 quarter 2$.50 


American I. G. Chem. Corp.: 


Year, March 31 $b.20 
Columbian Carbon: nal 
March 31 quarter $4.00 


Commercial Solvents Corp.: 


March 31 quarter $.60 
Dow Chemical Co.: 
Seven months, Dec 31 3.05 


Newport Industries, Inc.: 
March 31 quarter 7.50 


12 months, March 31 7.50 
Standard Oil of N. J.: 
Year, December 31 k2.00 9 


Standard Oil Co. of Kansas: 
March 31 quarter w1.00 


Common share Surplus after 


7-Net income—, -~tarnings—, r——dividends——, 
1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 
$199,768 $161,149 $.76 We Sica 1» Meraceaete 
4,684,769 3,302,939 b.59 TO. oa, . oxo 
1,448,536 1,028,153 2.69 ee Ctiatent © Gorends 
501,773 617,778 19 Bye 
2,781,924 eee he || Gee || eae 
409,284 67,439 79 ao) Vaxe@ne” 86 Kees 
883,141 294,992 1.70 wae) Seema, » I) Bietwmlens 
7,774,583 62,863,192 h3.73 h2.43 $45,352,900 $30,558,671 
113,489 46,876 h.84 h.32 


t+ Net loss; ¢ Profit before federal income taxes; § Plus extras; a On Class A stock; bOn 


Class B shares; 


c On combined Class A and Class B shares; 
subject to audit and year-end adjustments; 


f No common dividend; g Report 


h On shares outstanding at close of respective periods; 


k Paid in year 1936; » On preferred; r On first preferred stock; w Last dividend declared; period 


not announced by company; 


y Declared in last 12 months; 


preferred stock of American Distilling Co. 


z Last dividend declared plus extra in 
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SUCROSE OCTA ACETATE 


x —— A white, erystalline powder which 
For use in the : beeause of its high viscosity does not 
Preparation of reerystallize on cooling but remains as 


a transparent glass. 


ADHESIVES It is compatible with cellulose ni- 


trate, cellulose acetate. and most res- 

« < a tee OQ a y = 

P APER FINISHES ins and plastic products; gene rally im 
4 ‘4 a N yN proving their resistance to moisture 
penetration and modifying their physi- 


LA ‘Ol TERS eal properties. 





— SOA melts at 80-8341 C. to give a 
go. 

He ESIN % tacky adhesive film of valuable proper- 

ties. It may also be incorporated in 

. . ‘e other anhydrous adhesives to modify 

PLASTICS : : 


their physical properties: applied to 
paper from an organie solvent it pro- 
duces transparency and a parchment- 
like appearanee. On heavier stocks, as 
boxboards. impregnation with SOA 
gives oil. water. and grease-repellent 
surfaces. 


Samples and further information 
on request. 


NIACE 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Sales Office and Plant + Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





For a complete listing of our products 
consult the 


“BUYER'S GUIDEBOOK SECTION”~ 
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Chemical Stocks and Bonds 

















Earnings** 
May 1937 1936 1935 Stocks Par Shares $-per share-$ 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales $ Listed Dividends* 1936 1935 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE May 1937 1937 
725%, 80% 67 86% 58 57% 35 21,300 106,000 Air Reduction ...........0. No 2,523,065 $2.50 2.79 2.10 
32. 258% 218 245 157 173 125 10,400 67,000 Allied Chem. & Dye ........ No 2,214,099 6.00 11.44 8.71 
4 101 8. 89 49 57% 41% 5,100 37,700 Amer. Agric. Chem. ........ No 210,934 2.50 4.71 6.37 
2 3034 2258 353% 20% 355% 22% 7,200 126,100 Amer. Com. Alcohol ....... 20 260,947 50 4.55 3.16 
j 16 40 50 37 52 36 6,800 30,500 Archer-Dan-Midland ....... No 549,546 3.00 3.20 3.46 
72 94 70 84 48 48% 32% 2,600 18,100 Atlas Powder Co. .......... No 248,660 3.50 4.21 2.81 
11¢ 133 11334 131 112 115 106% 190 1,420 5% conv. cum. pfd. .... 100 88,781 5.00 20.86 16.93 
395g 4114 2658 32% 21% 35% 19% 235,900 1,090,000 Celanese Corp. Amer. .... No 1,000,000 1.50 2.25 1.99 
111 113% 106% 116 106 111% 97% 700 8,200 Ce ef ae eee 100 164,818 7.00 27.25 35.34 
1974 2534 19} 21% 13 21 15% 44,500 466,800 Colgate-Palm.-Peet ......... No 1,956,086 125 1.40 1.36 
103% 104% 102% 106% 100 107% 101 1,800 9,200 Sy DS ee nea 100 246,496 6.00 17-52 16.79 
118% 125% 111 136% 94 101% 67 2,600 24,600 Columbian Carbon ........ - No 537,586 S75 7.48 5.56 
13 2114 135% 24% 14% 23% 16% 67,200 779,000 Commercial Solvents ....... No 2,635,371 -80 84 1.02 
834 71% 5473 82% 63% 78% 60 30,500 137,900 Corn Products ............. 25 2,530,000 3.75 3.86 2.62 
6 171% 153. 170 188 165 148% 800 4,300 7% cum. pfd. ......... 100 243,739 7.00 46.76 33.97 
3 76% 61 63 42 50% 35% 500 12,500 Devoe & Rayn. A ......... No 95,000 2.00 4.49 2.89 
6% 180% 148% 184% 133 146% 86% 29,300 170,000 DuPont de Nemours ....... 20 =11,049, "470 6.10 7.56 5.04 
131% 135% 131 136% 129 132 126% 2,500 9,500 6% cum. deb. ......... 100 1,092,699 6.00 84.21 56.81 
17234 175% 151 185 156 172% 110% 12,000 50,600 Eastman Kodak .........00. No 2,250,921 6.75 8.24 6.90 
1” 463, 150 166 152 164 141 460 1,940 6% cum. pfd. ..... ; 100 61,657 6.00 306.64 258.09 
6% 32% 24% 35% 23% 30% 17% 17,200 201,900 Freeport Texas ............ 10 796,380 1.00 2.43 1.78 
8% 117 1083 35 108 »=6125. «112% 110 560 6% conv. pfd, ......... 100 12,031 6.00 163.38 121.30 
163% 51% 41 55% 39% 4914 23% 20,600 149,100 Glidden (Go: << 6 coicccscc.: No 603,304 2.00 3.29 2.91 
1% 58 51! 56 52% i 2,000 12,900 414% cum. pfd. ....... 50 200,000 2.25 1 i” ee 
102, 10934 101. 133. 995% 119% 85 3,300 14,300 Hazel Atlas ............ oe ae 434,409 7.64 6.56 7.58 
434185 144% 5% 2% 90 71 1,500 14,900 Hercules Powder .......... No 583,672 5.44 6.33 4.23 
7 135% 125 47% 22M 131 122 290 1/070 6% cum. pfd. ........ 100 105,765 6.00 48.97 36.30 
397% 473 36% 66% 43% 36% 23% 46,400 284,300 Industrial sede swoinars ete ; No 606,500 2.10 2.24 1.00 
59 64% 41 ; ; : 800 ROO USCC a ole aie ns bia'nics\sisieery No 288,358 2:75 3.02 2.74 
085% 11114 107% ‘ si i 190 190 Heed bn cs 100 66,917 6.00 18.97 17.19 
63 9% 5 30 23 5 2% 38,800 527,400 Intern. Agricul. ........... No 436,049 None —1.55 —.99 
558 63% 42 363% 29% 42% 26 6,800 97,200 7% cum. pr. pfd. ...... 100 100,000 None 23 2.69 
60 73% 55% 80% 47% 47% 22% 245,700 1,013,700 Intern. Nickel ............. No 14,584,025 1.30 2.40 1.65 
54% 283%, 25% 46% 32% 36% 25 1,100 S200 Intern. Salt co <o<iiscdcec ic No 40,000 2.00 1.65 1.32 
32 36 31 42% 27% 436% 31 1,300 11,100 Kellogg (Spencer) ......... No 500,000 foe Ct.) iis 
67 79 461% 103 79 49% 21% 25,300 150,400 Libbey Owens Ford ....... . No — 2,503,168 3.50 4.15 3.26 
1914 537% 43356 36% 26% 37% 24% 5.900 72,000 Liquid Carbonic ........... No 342,406 1.60 se 3.06 
33% 4134 32% 171 155 33% 23% 10,400 67,800 Mathieson Alkali ........... No 830,428 1.50 1.76 1.44 
90% 101 85 147. 137% 94% 55 9,300 58,100 Monsanto Chem. ........... 10 1,114,409 3.00 4.01 3.84 
53g 44 31% 40 9 2058 14% 36,400 278,100 National Lead ............. 10 = 3,095,100 875 1.71 1.08 
15434 171 15434 164 125 162% 150 900 2,900 7% cum. “A” pfd. ..... 100 213,793 7.00 33.83 25.40 
133. 150 133 56 40% 140% 121% 70 930 6% cum. “B” pfd. ..... 100 77,462 6.00 74.50 49.05 
31 11 28 =«6-:1224% 115% 10% 4% 69,700 551,000 Newport Industries ....... 2 1 519,347 60 -98 57 
9414 96 82! 13 5 129 80 13,700 36,700 Owens-Illinois Glass ..... eo. Gee 1,330,602 6.00 7.53 6.52 
4 6 55¥% 146 84 53% 42¥% 20,800 43,800 Procter & Gamble ...... ewes, NO 6,410,000 1.87 2.39 2.32 
15% 118% 114% 135 126 121 115 330 1,880 5% pfd. (ser. 2-1-29) .. 100 171,569 5.00 94.14 88.15 
1254 153% 10% 413% 25% 8% 4 44,200 293,200 Tenn, Corp. ......00- seston 5 853,696 «15 -47 .22 
36 440 3542 44% 33 36% 28% 397,000 604,200 Texas Gulf Sulphur ..... .-. No 2,540,000 2.50 ei 1.94 
102 111 95 105% 71% 75% 44 45,000 228,800 Union Carbide & Carbon .. No 8,903,138 2.30 4.09 3.06 
8454 91 6934 96% 68 78, 46 11,300 45,400 United Carbon ........ a 397,877 4.05 5.54 4.71 
3 4354 3234 59 31% 50% 35% 16,000 273,800 U. S. Indus. Alco. ......... No 391,033 1,00 —.20 2.16 
28 39 26 «30% «16% 21% 11% 42,300 474,300 Vanadium Corp.-Amer. ..... No 366,637 None 40 —1.13 
9 123 7% 8% 4% (4% 2% 36,200 612,400 Virginia-Caro. Chem. ..... oe No 486,000 None —=2.56 6 
58 74% 51! 58% 28¢% 194 17% 19,200 208,900 6% cum. part. pfd. .... 100 213,392 None -16 4.20 
Z 27% 19% 32 19% 25% 16% 1,800 35,600 Westvaco Chlorine ........ No 284,962 .75 1.39 1.65 
30 347% 29! 35% 31% 2,000 20,300 Westvaco Chlorine, cum. pid. 30 192,000 1.50 S80 © sess 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
31! 35% 265% 40% 29% 30 15 56.200 304.2 Amer. Cyanamid “B” .. No 2,404,194 1.00 1 9 J 1.61 
_ ol ta a aah.) 7O00  ta's00 British Celanese Am. R. 10 2'806,000 None —4.53 71 
120% 122 108% 116% 99% 115 90 1,550 3475 Celanese, 7% cum. Ist pfd. . 100 148,179 7.00 24.47 21.96 
10 15 10 164% 9 15 7 700 10.500 Celluloid Corp, ......s+ee. o 5 194,952 None —.80 —.95 
12% 145 12% 15 11% 14% 11% 2:209 Courtaulds’ Ltd. ....... scies teen eee ey 000 7%4% 8.40% 7.51% 
12914 15914 129% 142% 94 105% 80% 2,500 15.400 Dow Chemical ........+.0++ No 945, 000 2.40 4.48 3.43 
8 10% 6% 10% £5 12% 6% 3,900 47.200 Duval Texas Sulphur ...... No 500,000 -50 61 1 
4034 42% 39% 55 39 58 37 1,400 8.800 Heyden Chem. Corp. ....... 10 149,997 2.25 3.56 3.22 
127 147% 114% 140 98% 97% 46% 3,900 32.600 Pittsburgh Plate Glass ..... 25 2,142,443 6.00 7.15 5.32 
125% 15434 122 154% 117 128% 8&4 2,250 28,150 Sherwin Williams .......... 25 635,583 4.00 8.04 6.19 
10934 114 108 116 =©110 113% 106 890 1,590 S% pid. cum. .....00- - 100 155,521 5.00 41.44 33.17 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
174% 175% 162 179 114% 116% 76% 950 3,820 Pennsylvania Salt ........+- 50 150,000 8.50 10.59 7.74 
Out- 
May 1937 1936 1935 Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE May 1937 1937 
107. 109% 105% 117% 107% 116 104% 322,000 2,309,000 Amer. Lhe ne, CORO se © bade cesoe ss 1949 5% M.N. 29,929,000 
3 42%4 33 42% 27% 29% 7% 87,000 1,559,000 Anglo Chilean Nitrate inc. deb. ........... 1967 44-5 12,433,000 
1027 103% 102% 102% 92% 94% 77¥ 1.000 326,000 By-Products Coke Corp. Ist 5%’s “A” <a 1945 5% M.N. 4,932,000 
101 102 100 102% 96% 100% 91% 9,000 151,000 Int. Agric. Corp. Ist Coll. tr. stpd. to 1942.. 1942 5 M.N. 5,994,100 
34 1144 31% 39 21 21% 7 224,000 1,613,000 Lautaro Nitrate conv. b’s ..........-ee-: 1954 6 asks 31,357,000 
2 25% 20 35 23% 38 32'™* +,900 18,000 Ruhr Chem, 6’s Me Cr Te eee ee 1948 6 A. O. 3,156,000 
10334 105 103 105 103 104 91% 24,000 157.000: “Tenn. Core. nek. 6's WB iis. occcive ceslaes 1944 6 M.S. 3,007,900 
102 111 98! 98%, 85% 94% 66 163,000 1,212,000 Vanadium Corp. conv. 5°8 .........0e0¢ 1941 5 Ais 4,261,000 
* Paid in 1936, including extras; ** For either fiscal or calendar years. 
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Industrial Trends 


Slack Chemical Demand Counter to All Business Indicators 
—Prices Resume Upward Trends— 


Actual chemical experience runs counter 
to practically all the statistical indices of 
business. Very definitely there has been 
a slump in chemical demand that began 
two months ago and has continued in spite 
of rising figures from almost every official 
and unofficial chart maker. 

This curious for chemical 
consumption is certainly one of the best 
business 


condition, 


barometers, is explained away by 
the optimists on the grounds 
stocking in anticipation of 


hat heavy 
higher prices 
during this year’s first quarter has turned 
into a policy of reducing inventories since 
the slump in commodity prices that began 
in April. The result is that current with- 
drawals of chemicals do not cl and 
accurately reflect the present rate of gen- 
eral manufacturing 
the country. 


early 


activity throughout 


On the other hand, the pessimists point 
out that so marked a drop in chemical 
shipments is but the forecast of a greatly 
restricted industrial production. This fall- 
ing away was certainly some sixty days 
ahead of the regular summer slackness and 
there are plenty of thunderclouds hovering 


over the commercial horizon. The labor 


situation, the continued unbalance of the 
federal budget, the action of the stock 
market which strikingly duplicates the 


sluggishness of recent chemical demand, 


the general nervousness generated by the 
news from Washington, and the incipient 
signs of a buyers’ strike against the 
mounting price level—all these are defi- 
nitely unfavorable indications supporting 
the view that the rate of chemical activ- 
ity is again to prove a good prophet of 
general business conditions. 

The summer pretty definitely promises 
quiet. What the fall 
forth is as yet so obscured by 


to be will bring 
all sorts 
of uncertainties that no decent prognosti- 
cations can be made, though it is the con- 
sensus of opinion that barring the unfore- 
seen the business recovery will continue, 
even accelerate, with the return of cool 
weather. 

A special report summarizing the views 
of a score of buying experts presented to 


the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents at their annual convention at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., said: “well-filled order books 


will keep the country’s mills 
operating at a_ high 
throughout the balance of 


and plants 
rate of 
the 
business need have no fear of a 


activity 
year, SO 
serious 
let-down within the industrial structure.” 
The report revealed that the optimism for 
the on the fact 
that a definite stop to the bullish rush 

business 


future was based largely 


dissipating 
and making 


was now occurring, 


an “unhealthy boom situation” 





Statistics of Business 





for a more orderly state of industrial 
affairs. 

The end of May saw a rather definite 
slowing up of two of the chemical indus- 
try’s biggest customers, steel and motors, 
both key industries bell 
wethers. On the other hand carloadings 


established a 


and_ favorite 


new peak for the current 


year, and petroleum consumption, electric 


output and bituminous coal production 


made gains. Electric power output for 


2,198,646,000 
kilowatt hours, an increase of 12.1% over 


the week ended May 22 was 


the like week of a year ago. At the meet- 


ing of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute steel leaders were optimistic over the 
outlook for the industry, although it is 
facing the gravest crisis in its history with 


54,000 


out on strike and 21 mills shut 


down. 

Aggregate net income of $24,460,676 for 
March is the 142 
Class I to the Com- 
merce Commission, 


shown in reports of 


railroads Interstate 
with net 


1936. Retail 


compared 
loss of $8,212,646 in March, 
volume increased country as a 
whole 10 to 20% week 

1936, according to Dun & Bradstreet. At 
the time 
ported to 


for the 


over the same 


same wholesale 


buying is re 


have extended to a_ greater 


number of branches, with reorders con 
tributing more volume than new orders 
for summer goods. 

Reversing the downward price trend 


which had been in evidence since the first 
part of April, the 


price 


weekly wholesale com- 
National Fer 
tilizer Assocation aneniene sharply during 
the week ended May 22, reaching the high- 


modity index of the 


est point in the past seven weeks. 
the 1926-1928 average of 
last week 


Based on 
100%, the index 


registered 88.3% as compared 





April April March March February February with 87.3 in the preceding week. The 
1 193 1936 . ° : 
1937 1936 1937 : 1936 i" 3. highest level of the year was in the week 
Automotive Production 536,334 502,775 k494.276 323,160 b363,833 nS - : 
Bldg. Contracts*t $270,125 $234,632 $231,246 $199.028 $188,590 $140.417. ended April 3, when the index stood at 
Failures, Dun & Bradstreet 786 830 d183 d196 721 856 22 7¢ The ation’ ary ay 
Merchandise Importst $287,252 $170,500 $306.699 $200,295 $277,805 $192 774 88.7 The Association’s summary, May 
Merchandise Exportst $266,171 $164,151 $256,390 $195,336 $232,504 $182,029 24, said on: 
Newsprint Production a ? F 
adz 5 243,906 275,932 221,569 le genera end ot prices was upwar¢ 
Canada. tons 3,900 275,532 221.5 Che general trend of pri rd 
J. S., tons ; 76,507 72,072 72,252 6 . 1e . ‘ > ad- 
Plate glass, prod., sq. ft 16,057,196 18,676,371 13,856.937 during the week with the sharpest ad 
Steel ingots production, tons $5,072 $3,923 3,346,489 4,424,659 2,964,418 vances taking place in the food and farm 
Pig iron producton, tons £3,391 $2,404 2,040,311 2,999,218 1,823,706 ets a . 
U. S. consumption, crude product groups. The advance in the food 
rubber, tons 42,703 44.715 36,746 ice 3 -_ 4° > j - > HF 
Tire shipments 3,855,970 4,370,630 3.211.654 on index — due in large part ~ 
Tire production 3,637,969 5,245,894 higher quotations for meat; the foodstuff 
Tire inventory 9,087,020 4,509,240 2 
Dept. of Labor Indicest price trend was generally upward, how- 
Pare < as . talct 2 "3 9 > 763 on 7 “25 : = ‘ ‘ . 
Factory payrolls, total 104.8 77.9 101.2 76.3 5.7 73.7 ever, with 15 items included in the group 
Factory employment? 102.2 85.1 101.0 84.1 98.9 86.9 ; ere = 
Chemical employmentta 135.3 115.8 25.0 113.8 121.9 109.1 advancing and only seven declining. With 
Chemical payrollsta 149.2 109.1 129.2 102.2 123.9 97,5 er - wt eset he 
Chemicals and Related Products the exception of two weeks during the 
2437 $Q 237 $12 $ " $9.95 ER ° 6 : . 

Exportst $12,437 $9,83 $12,149 $10,608 $9,950 $8 936 spring, the farm product price index last 
Importst $11,025 $7,31 $10,781 $7,327 $9,739 $7,946 : : 
Stocks, mfg. goods 132 128 week was at the highest level recorded in 

Stocks, raw materials 81 &9 } ; . x 
Boot and shoe production 34,564,411 45,803,218 34,381,676 39,362,473 36,857,153 _—« the entire recovery period. 
Carloadings— —Electrical Output§——, Jour. ttLabor Dept. N.Y. 
of Nat’! Fertilizer Ass’n Price Indices Chem. & %r Times Fisher's 
%o, Com. Chem. Fats Drug Steel Index Index 
Week of of Price ¢ Fert. Mixed All Price Ac- Bus Pur 
Ending 1937 1936 Change 1937 1936 Change Index Drugs Oils Mat. Fert. Groups Index tivity Act. Power 
May 1 782,423 670,888 +16.6 2,193,779 1,932,797 +13.5 91.7 94.8 79.1 1.4 77.0 87.5 85 2 91.0 108.2 93 
May 8 767,481 668,866 +14.7 2,176.38 1,928,803 +12.8 91.0 94.2 72 ¢ 71.4 ) . { 91 108.4 92 
May 15 773,669 681,408 +13.5 2,194,620 1,947,771 +12.7 90.7 94.2 77.8 71.4 7.0 & 90.0 109.0 92.7 
May 22 779.276 683,590 +14.0 2,198,646 1,961,694 +12.1 91.8 93.7 79.0 71.9 aed 88 1.0 109.5 9 
* 37 states; ft Dept. of Labor, 3 year average, 1923-1925 = 100.0: $900 omitted; § K.W.H., 000 omitted; aIncludes all allied products but 
not petroleum refining ; tt 1926-1928 — 100 GO; »P reliminary ; z Revised: 6 Figures for U. S. revised as a result of correspondence; d Figures for 
week ending May 27; k Figures for U. S. revised as result of correspondence; r Figures for weeks May 3, 10, 17, 24 
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Prices Current 
@ 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to maker’s prices and 
indicated “second hands.” 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 





Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and-@ 

Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 

Sizes, Fertilizer and Insecticide Materials, 

Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 
Fats and Oils, etc. 


f. o. b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so 
designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1936 Average $1.18 - Jan. 1937 $1.11 - May 1937 $1.07 











Current 1937 1936 Current 1937 1936 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, drs, c-l, wks lb. .... 14 ; 14 14 Muriatic, 18°, 120 lb oe, 
Acetaldol, 95%, 50 gal drs gare a : 1.35 5:35 1.35 
OO OFT POO Ib. .21 25 .21 Re 4. 21 25 eee 190 re 1.00 ayes 1.00 eh 1.00 

Acetamide, ‘tech, Icl, kegs..Ib.  .32 .43 .32 43 38 -43 20°, cbys, cl, wks ..1001b.  .... 1.45 Seis 1.45 ae 1.45 

Acetanalid, tech, 150 lb bbls Ib, = .24 .26 24 -26 .24 -26 TE, WEE. sos cies. i. rn 1.10 ae 1.10 1.10 1.20 

Acetic Anhydride, 100 Ibcbyslb. .20 .24 .20 .24 | .25 22°, c-l, cbys, wks ..100 Ib. 1.95 195 a‘ 1.95 

drs, f.o.b. wks, frt aE OW scone es 100 Ib .60 1.60 1.60 
SS eee Ib, .14 15 14 15 my ( ny are REE s icccecsrern . 06% 07% 06% .07% 06% .07% 
Acetin, tech, drs ..... Ib. , 33 22 3 22 24 N & Ww, 250 Ib bbls ...... Ib. .85 -87 85 .87 85 .87 
Acetone, tks, f.0.b. wks, ‘frt Naphthenic, 240- 280s.v.,drslb. .10 “ke .10 14 aid 14 
allowed . b. , .95 .05 06% .06 me | adets. ame Vb. ae .05 .05 .10 .06 -10 
drs, c-l, f.0.b. ‘wks, frt * Naphthiontc, tech, 2501bbbls lb. .60 -65 .60 65 .60 -65 
allowed ....... +50, .06 .06 07% .07 az Nitric, 36°, 135 lb we c-l, 

Acetyl chloride, 100 lb cbys Ib. .55 .68 55 68 655 .68 wks ... 60 1b. ¢ 5.00 5.00 5.00 
38°, e-l, cbys, wks. “100 Ib. ¢ 5.50 5.50 5.50 
40°, cbys, ol, wks. oo ~ c ee mer 6 - 

ACIDS — , cl, cbys, wks. .100 ¢ ° 
Abietic, kgs, bbls Ib. .0934 .10 0634 .10 .06% .07 cbys, dely ........Ib. 11% 12% 11% 12% 11% 12% 
Acetic, 28%, 400 Ib bbls, oxalic, 300 Ib bbls, wks, or 
oj eie......:.:300ma ... 253 Bes 293 2.45 N.Y, Ib, 10% 12 = 1054 1261094 .12%8 
glacial, bbls, c-l, wks 100Ibs. ... 8.70 8.00 8.70 8.43 Phosphorie, 50%, USP,cbys tb. 12° 14.12.1414 “08 
glacial, USP, bbls. c-l 50%, acid, el, drs, wks Ib. .06 .08 .06 .08 .06 e 
acia +. mes 48s ixad 12:43 piSh, acid, of, dre, wks Ib. 09 10% 09-10% 09 «1046 
Re aaa ree “99 ; “ae “99 icramic, 300 s, wks.lb._ .6! a 6S ie: 65 : 
Soceneni’ ret'd, bbls Th 839388958888 Picric, kes, wks .........1b, 135 40) 350 403040 
Sock, Wile... 0c. a ai cin “35 ae 95 , 95 Propionic, 9 98% wks, drs..Ib. . .20 P .20 22 ; 35 
Battery, cbys, delv ...100 Ibs. 1.35 2.50 1.35 2.50 1.35 2.50 gd * ae fae ee a a a 
Benzoic, tech, 100 lb kgs Ib, 43 47 43 47 .40 45 yroga lic, crys, kes, wks » 1.59 os oe er his iss 
USP, 100 Ib kes ‘Tb 54 59 54 59 54 “59 Ricinoleic, bbls ; Mi. ass .38 ‘oo .38 ; 

Boric, tech, gran, 80 tons,  __ : : i oo tech, 125 Ib — 33 33 40 

bes, delv .......... tona ... 95.00 ... 95.00 . 95.00 Wks ..-...-++.--0-- bokee OE eee Ow ae Gos 

Broenner’s, bbls a | eee 1.11 See. 1.11 GI 1.25 “seer hes drs, wks ... - : cy as = oe = 

eaieaie, <aiee, el, wis, Jb. 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls, wks Ib. 1718.17 oe al a 

synthetic, c-l, drs, wks. Ib 22 22 . 422 Sulfuric, ‘60°, tks, wks...ton ... 12.00  ... 12.00 11.00 12.00 
= wks Ia , ray 3 lb. ies 23 a 23 ; 23 cl, bys, wks . 100 Ib. ae “au “a8 “ais bes <a 
ip ak dpnis ”D aoe “9 ; 9 66", tS, WHE 2.0.05 ton. 5. pict a ~. 

«cg, a aaah r+ sha eT cl, cbys, wks... 100 Ib. i 

comma * Pg ieee eae = 5.50 - 5.50 ee a $7 then he Ib, 06% .07%4 06% 107% 06% 07% 

Chicago, bbls ......... are a sbie ; Be “s 

Chissastilenie. 1500 Ib drs, . re — (Oleum) 20% _ 18.50 18.50 18.50 

SCS eee lb, .03% .05 03% .05 03% .05 wks . a eee es : 
Chromic, 994%. drs, dely lb. 11434 11634 114% 116% 114% 116% Tannic, tech. 300 Ib bbls. Ib 26.32 19 6 DAO 
Citric, USP, crys, 230 Ib Tartaric, USF, gran, —_— It 9 { ; 41 yo 24 

he é 2 25 2 2 300 Ib bbls nee >. 23% .24% .2134 .24%4 .22% .2 
oe ee ee a ee Min, 26s... as Oe|hU6Ls|h Ul 

Cleve’s, 250 lb bbls .......1b. 50 52 50 5? 50 54 ne bottles ... - 2.00 : z 2.00 re 2.45 re 

¢ SPR ee eee = 5 k : 

Cresylic, 99%, straw, HB, - + oe tr 2 Tungstic, tech, bbls ..... tb. 2:75 2.50 2.75 1.50 1.60 

drs, wks, frt equal . gal. 91 72 91 Si 74 si 4 > 

99%, straw, LB, drs, wks Vanadic, drs, wks Ib. 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 
me taal... .s. gal. 92 94 77 94 68 79 Albumen, light flake, 225 “ , re - 50 50 
ese as er Spat ena gabpesi . 2 47 6 5 6 

— cee. ae 4.11% «09-11% S2y 65 y dark, bbls .......-..-. a 1 Bb HL YF BB 

Crotomic, dra ........ ; _ 75 100 .75 1.00 90 =1.00 egg, edible rs ae 1.05 26 = 1.05 at 1.05 

Formic, tech, 140 Ib drs ..Ib, 1106131 18 SB vegetable, edible ...... Ib. .76 ‘ = si . 

Fumaric, bbis ....... tb ; -60 cis -60 ree: .60 

Fuming, see Sulfuric (Oleum) ALCOHOLS 

Fuoric, tech, 90%, 100Ib. —— 235 45 235 45 109 Alcohol, Amyl (from Pentane) 

Gallic, tech, bbls ....... .65 .68 65 .68 65 .68 ORO, 5s 8 nse ire 123 ake sae Pa S| .143 

TYSP, bhls te Re .80 77 .80 .70 .80 Ol, (GTS: GOV occ cscs Sa Lae ; ‘aoe 6133 .150 

Gamma, 225 Ib bbls, wks. : ae 85 .85 .80 .85 Icl, drs, delv ... ) re Se .143 .143 al $7 

H, 225 lb bbls, wks ......lb. .50 55 .50 55 -50 FB}. Amyl, secondary, tks, -delv Ib. 08% . 08% .08% .108 

Hydriodic, USP, 10% sol. Benzyl, cans ... .....70 240 65 1.10 65 1.10 

FO ere | Ib 50 51 .50 51 50 51 Butyl, ‘normal, tks, ‘ f.0.b. 

Siedeabrenic, 48% com 155 wks, frt allowed’... Ib. d ; .09 08% .09 08% .11 

b cbys, wks .......0- Ib, .45 .48 -45 .48 45 48 ce-l, drs, f.o.b. wks, 

Hydrochloric, see muriatic. itt. allowed ....... Ib. d oe -10 09% .10 09% .12 

Hydrocyanic, cyl, wks ....]b. .80 1.30 80 1.30 80 1.30 “—. secondary, tks, 

myorouuorte, $990, 4001. wti(‘(‘(‘( ‘(‘(‘(i‘i‘i‘ i! kk Fe hice rece cece vi ae .07 aoe .07 .07 .096 

ee eee Ib 07 07% .07 07% .07 07% oc ff oS ae a a .08 ae .08 .08 106 
Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 Capryl, drs, tech, wks ..lb. 85 oe .85 : -85 

bbls, wks Ib. .10% 115 10% = .15 BE By Cinnamic, bottles ......lb. 2.50 3.65 2.50 3.65 2.50 3.65 

Lactic, 22%,dark, 500lbbblslIb. .02% .02% .02% .02% .02% .05 Denatured, CD, No. 11, 12, 

22%, light ref’d, bbls ...lb. .03% .03 03% .03% .03% .07 13, c-l, drs, wks ...gal.e ... .34 Be .34 .30 .44* 

44%, light, 500 Ib bbls ..1b. .0534 .0534 .05% .05% .05%4 .12 — schedule, c-l, 

44%, dark, 500 lb bbls ..lb. .06% .063% .06% .06% .06% .10 $f ~~ whs.............. _ ae soe 39 39 a ing 

50%, water white, 500 Saantesed. SD, No. 1, hd ae .26 26 .23 .28 
ee ea Ib, 110% .11% .10% .11% .10% .14% e-l, drs, wks ...... gal.e... 32 ee! 32 .29 34 

USP X, 85%, cbys ....]b. .42 45 42 50 645 50 Diacetone, tech, tks, ise Ib. f ae oo: ae A. ae 16 

Laurent’ s, 250 lb bbls ....Ib.  .45 .46 .45 .46 645 .47 el, dra, dely ....... eS A) aa A sk7 

Linoleic, gecko ee | eee .20 .16 -20 -16 .16 Ethyl, 190 proof, molasses, 

Maleic, powd, kgs ..... Ib. 30 40 .29 140 129 132 peepee giaimasaaaies: gal. g 4.05 4.05 4.07 4.07 4.10 

Malic, powd, kgs ......... 45 60 45 -60 45 .60 oo Lee eee gal. g 4.11 - QE Gib 47 

Metanillic, 250 Sb bbls ... te .60 -65 -60 .65 .60 65 a eS rr gal. g 4.12 4.12 4.12 4.28 

Mixed, tks, wks ...... Nunit .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% absolute, drs ...... gal.g 4.54 6.08% 4.54 6.08% 4.54 6.11% 


Sunit .008 -009 -008 .009 -008 .009 
Monochloracetic, tech, bbls Ib. .16 18 -16 18 -16 18 
Monosul fonic, ee Ib. 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 


a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; USP $15 higher; 
b Powdered citric is ve higher; kegs are in each case %c higher than bbls. 
y Price given is per 
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c Yellow grades 25c per 100 Ibs. less in each case;_d Spot prices are 
le higher; e Anhydrous is 5c higher in each case; f Pure prices are lc 
higher in each case; * Dealers were given 20% off this price. 

ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; 
carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; less-than- carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, 
kgs; powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 
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P e C ‘ Amylene 

Amy! Stearate rices urren Bordeaux Mixture 
Current 1937 1936 Current 1937 1936 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 

Alcohols (continued ) re: ~~ Wel ce caeds mm 102 «53 Sl ess 102 ~=«=«.«LI 
Furfuryl, tech, 500 lb drslb. .30 Ph. .30 Bs = ig “oo CE See oe .09 ee .09 : 
Hexyl, secondary tks,dely Ib. ... ala 11% = .12 ee 11% pen ey Oil, 960 Ib drs and 

Cl, GEE, GY oc. 5c ccce | aoe Be Sy a > See 12% eae mm 15 17% = «15 17% «AS 17% 
Normal, drs, wks . ‘Ib, 3.25 3.50 3.25 3.50 ° 3.25 3.50 Fo ee Ib, .34 37 34 -37 34 37 
Isoamyl, prim, cans, wks lb... .32 ie FY eure ~32 Anthracene, 80% ........ me 54 By 75 By i 
ara, lel, delvd ..........< ‘ .27 .27 .27 ,. TSP eer Ib, 18 18 18 
Isobutyl, ref’d, Icl, drs ..Ib. -10 10 10 12 Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 P 
MMR ick shi cc uns Ib. 09%4 09%4 .09% .11% Rs ka accvne i * tka 65.80 52 
Pelatvacacera Ec ieie(ats jticeak 08% 08% 08% .10% POR don ‘seated ‘slabs, ton 
Isopropyl, refd, c-l, drs, ol. ES EE eee 15 135% .17 113g .14 
f.0.b. wks, frt allowed. . Ib. 39% .39% .45 45 $5 Butter of, see Chloride. 
Propyl, norm, 50 gal drs gal. 75 rae Py i . Be Chloride, soln cbys ..... | eer oAZ a 17 13 mY 
Special Solvent, tks, wks gal. .27 27 .24 32 Needle, powd, bbls ..... Ib 3.17% .19% .14 19% .11 12! 
ey ammonia, 100 gal Oxide, 500 lb bbls ..... Ib. 116% nom. .14% .16% .12% .14 
Sie eh ERS .80 82 .80 82 80 82 Salt, 63% to 65%, tins. Ib. 12334 .24 .22 .24 22 .24 
Alptanaphtho, crude, 300 Ib Sulfuret, golden, bbls ...1b. 122 23 .22 23 22 .2 
PO ERE ee 52 52 $2 -65 Archil, cone, 600 Ib bbls Jb. 21 yj oat ad 21 .27 
Alphanaphthylamine, 350 Ib Double, 600 Ib bbls ..... Ib. .18 .20 18 .20 8 .20 
Vad Salt Oheone eo ees Sa 34 aa .34 32 .34 Aroclora, WHE 2... .cc....kh §©=- ES .30 18 .30 18 .30 
Alum, Saini: lump, c- a Arrowroot, | ee Ib. 08% .09 .08! 0934 .0834 .0934 
bls, wks .... 0 Ib. 3.00 3.00 3.00 Arsenic, Metal .......... Ib, .42 1.44 142 44 40 44 
25 bbls or more, wks 100 lb. 3.55 335 kh Red, 224 lb cs kgs ..... | ee ASK . ASH 15% 
less than 25 bbls, wks 100 Ib. 3.25 3.25 3.25 White, 112 Ib kgs ee ae .04 .03 .04 .03 .04% 
Granular, c-l, bbls. Barium Carbonate precip, 
wks ae ee ..100 Ib 2.75 28 aa5 PY be 200 lb bgs, wks . 52.50 62.50 52.50 62.50 56.50 61.00 
25 bbls or more, wks 100 Ib. 2.90 Aa 2.90 2.90 Nat (witherite) 90% r; 
Powd, c-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 3.15 ae 3.35 3.15 c-l, wks, begs nee a 44.00 42.00 45.00 42.00 45.00 
25 bbls or more, wks 100 Ib. j 3.30 ar 3.30 3.30 Chlorate, 112 lb kgs, N Y 
Chrome, bbls ... .1001b. 7.00 7.25 7.00 7.25 7.00 7.25 DOD G87 Sak ee lb 16% .17% .16% .17% .15% .17% 
— lump, c-l, ees Chloride, 600 Ib bbls , wks 
SR i eel © 00 lb. 3.25 3.25 3.25 on 72.00 74.00 72.00 74.00 72.00 74.00 
35 Shier wien wks 100 lb. 3.40 3.40 3.40 Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs 
en CUP ce SO Cy i RD OO acer tearie cen s od 11 12 11 12 mi 12 
wks . 100 lb. 3.40 3.40 3.40 Hydrate, 500 lb bbls Ib, .04% .05% .04% .05% .05% .06 
7 bois or ‘more, bbls, Witeete, BES. «oc 5 ccs... .07 08% .07 08% .07 08% 
RR re le 100 eer 3.00 eed 3.00 - 3.00 Barytes, herael 350 lb bbls 
Pord, ce-l, bbls,wks 1001b. 3.40 os 3.40 ee 3.40 WO ne earn cays ce he ton . 23.65 23.65 23.65 .23.65 23.65 
25 bbls or ‘more, wks 1001lb,_ 3.55 er 3.55 My Sao Bauxite, bulk, mines ..... ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
Soda, bbls, wks ....1001b. 4.0 4.1 4.00 4.15 4.00 4.15 Bentonite, c-l, No. 1, bgs, 

Aluminum metal,c-l,NY100 Ib... 20.00 19.00 20.00 19.00 20.00 wks a eW ee ota ws ora keri on 16.00 16.00 16.50 
Acetate, CP, "20%, bbls Ib. .09 -10 .09 -10 -09 -10 | eee ea eee eee n 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Chloride anhyd, 99%, wks 1b. .07 12 .07 12 .07 12 naan de, tech, 945 Ib 

wm GOT MO anv sicc ce os Ip, .05 .08 -05 .08 .05 .08 drs, wks ; .60 .62 .60 -62 .60 .62 
Crystals, e-l, drs, wks lb. .06 06% .06 06% .06 .07 Benzene (Benzol), 90%, Ind, 

Solution, drs wks b 02% .03% .02% .03% .02% .03% 8000 gal tks, frt allowed 
Hydrate, 96%, light, Cai oe a ae rate eran Raila wie wemretans gal 16 16 16 18 
De CUR cits cceccie ald 15 dig 15 13 5 90% c-l, drs . gal Pe 21 : 23 
heavy, bbls, wks Hore Ib. .029 03% .029 03% .029 04% Ind pure, tks, frt Saeed 
GCE Gre aw. 0k ccs Ib. 6S 38% AGse 1856 E594 -3B% BF  ivivicwaccccecus 74 16 16 16 18 
Palmitate, bbls ........ Ib. .22 23 .22 23 21 22 Benzidine Base, dry, 250 Ib 
Resinate, pp., bbls .....]b. ... oko ae 15 at one bbls - 70 PY .70 72 .70 74 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls ...lb. .19 an 19 -21 18 oan Benzoyl Chloride, 500 1b _ 
— com, c-l, bgs, EEE trey .40 45 .40 45 40 45 
Sree Ste 100 Ib. 1.35 1.35 1.35 Benzyl Chloride, tech, drs. ‘Ib, 130 .40 30 .40 .30 40 
c- hey bbls, wks ..... 100 Ib. 1.55 1.55 1.55 Beta-Naphthol, 250 lb bbl, 
Sulfate, i iron-free, c-l, bgs, ERAS ae re .23 .24 .23 .24 24 By 
WOU i ce at oe 1001 1.90 1.90 1.90 Naphthylamine, sublimed, 
ce-l, bbls, wks ... 100 Ib 2.05 2.05 2.05 200 Ib bbls .......... em ¢25 2:35 3345 LSS 2:28 12.35 

Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kgs Tech, 200 lb bbls ....Ib. 51 .52 51 52 51 55 
A CO Pe ee : 15 ae 5 ve. wee Bismuth metal ...........Ib. 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 

Ammonia anhyd com, tks. .Ib. 04% 05% .04% 05% .04% .05% Chloride, boxes ........ Ib. 3.20 3.25 3.20 3.25 3.20 3.25 

Ammonia anhyd, 100 Ib cyl lb. 22 .16 22 15% .22 Hydroxide, boxes ...... Th 3.15 3.20 3.38 3.20 3.15 3.20 
26°, 800 lb drs, delv ...lb 00y 02% .02% .02% .02% = «.03 Oxychloride, boxes ..... Ib. 2.95 2.75 3.04 2.95 3.00 
Aqua 26°, tks, NH ..cont. . 044% ... 04% .04% .05 Subbenzoate, boxes ..... % 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 

Saree i ee 02 as 02 .02 .024 Subcarbonate, kgs ...... ib, 1.23 1.58 1.23 1.58 1.40 1.45 
Ammonium Acetate, kgs ..lb. .26 .33 .26 Pe -26 33 Trioxide, powd, boxes. ..Ib. 3.57 $45 3.57 3.45 3.58 
Bicarbonate, bbls, f.o.b. Subnitrate ... 1.22 1.48 1.30 1.48 1.30 1.3 
eee 100 Ib. 5.15 5.71 5.15 5.23 5.15 S.71 Blackstrap, cane (see Molasses, 
Bifluoride, 300 Ib ibis eee ( A 16 she 15 17 Blackstrap). 
_ tech, 500 Ib Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls, 
arate tales acta ore .08 12 08 12 -08 12 wks nh 40.00 75.00 40.00 75.00 42.50 70.00 
Chioride, White, 100 1b Bleaching Powder, 800 ‘Ib _ 
bbls, wks ..... 10 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 ce-l, wks, contract. .100 Ib. . 2.00 2.00 2.00 
a 250 lb bbls, wks lel, drs, wks .... 2.25 3.60 2.25 3.60 2.25 3.60 
100Jb. 5.50 6.25 5.00 6.25 5.00 5.75 Blood, ‘dried, f.o.b., NY. ‘ani 50 3.50 4.30 2.50 4.25 
Lump, 500 Ibs cks spot Ib, .10% «11 10% .11 10% «11 Chicago, high grade ...unit 3.50 50 4.65 2.90 4.50 
Lactate, 500 lb bbls ....Ib. 15 16 15 -16 3S -16 Imported shipt -... anit 3.60 3.70 60 4.10 2.60 3.75 
E@Grate, BDIS ..5.0cce0s Ib. é% ae wa A , Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
en RNNIEE  ofia, o052 cis d ore Ib. ; oo 11 oS 11 12 Prussian Soluble ..... 1 -36 sae 36 37 .37 38% 
Naphthenate, bbls . Ib. ; ake P Ultramarine,* dry, wks, 
Nitrate, tech, cks iis 0334 .04 .0334 .04 .04 .05 | > RDS SEE .10 10 .10 
Oleate, drs PEA ee Ib. 5 ao 10 ; 10 Regular grade, group 1 Ib. a 15 a 
Oxalate, neut, cryst, powd, ; Special, group 1 ..... Ib. 18 18 18 
ag ae laen aie aee ‘ 22% 22% 23 .26 27 oe a ieee 26 26 26 
pure, cryst, bbls, kgs. .lb.  .27 .28 oad -28 P74 .28 Bone, 4%4 + 50% raw, 
Perchlorate, kgs ....... ) ee 16 ; 16 , .16 i Oe ae ton 28.00 30.00 26.00 28.00 20.00 25.00 
Persulfate, 112 lb kgs ..Ib. .21 24 21 24 21 25 Bone Ash. 100 Ib kgs ..... Ib. .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 .07 
Phosphate, dibasic tech, Black, 200 Ib bbls ...... Ib. 06% .08% .05% .08% 05% .08% 
powd, 325 Ib bbls ....1b, .07% .10 .07% .10 .07% .10 Meal, 3% & 50%. imp ton 27.50 25.09 27.50 23.00 26.00 
Ricinoleate, bbls ....... Ib. he 15 ae hae ; , Domestic, bgs, Chicago ton 23.00 24.00 19.00 24.00 16.00 20.00 
Stearate, anhyd, bbls ...1b. 24 wee Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots. 
Paste, bbls .. b. 0754... oe sacks, delv ........ ton ¢ 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Sulfate, = f.o b., bulk ton 26.50 26.00 27.00 22.00 26.00 Nile dele .....:25. ton é 50.00 50.00 50.00 
BOO RN OE wa sa es oes ton nom, eos 695M ... Nom, c-l, sacks, delv ....... tons 44.00 44.00 44.00 
100 Ib ve Arenas Ib, nom. nom. nom. c-l, bbls, delv .... ton ¢ 54.00 54.00 54.00 
Sulfocyanide, kgs ......1b. Bs. oo oa Tech, powd, 80 ton lots, 

Amyl a (from pentane) Ne RS eee tons 45.00 45.00 45.00 
WU OE cic ar ees's eee os i ae 11% ~ 11% 11% 13% Pi Ce es cc ee cis oe: ton é 56.00 56.00 56.00 
tech, drs, delv ... + 11% = .12 11% .13% .12% .149 ce-l, sacks, dely ....... ton é 49.00 49.00 49.00 
Secondary, tks, delv . are 2) ae 08y . .108 cl. bbls. dely ....... ton é 59.00 59.00 59.00 
ol dim daw .....<. 9% «2. 09% 118 .123 Bordeaux Mixture, consumers, 

Chloride, norm, drs, wks Ib, .56 68 56 .68 56 -68 East, c-l, tins, drs, cases 
mixed, a. WEE 462%<< Ib, .07 077 07 077.07 tee, MO. iy ee ee Cie ce Ib. .10% .11 10% «11 .08 16 
WN io eunkssne? ee Tava ao atin, teat. of ...... Ib. 110 .10% .10 .10% .08% .16% 
Mercaptan, drs, wks ....1b. 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Oleate, Icl, wks, drs... .Ib. 25 25 Ae 
Stearate, Icl, wks, drs . Ib. -26 .26 h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated; ¢Crys- 

_— tals $6 per ton higher; USP, $15 higher in each case; * Freight is 

g Grain alcohol 20c a gal. higher in each case. equalized in each case with nearest producing point. 
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Bromine rs 
Chromium Fluoride P rewces 
Current 1937 1936 
Market Low High Low High 
C Brotmitie, CASOs «... 2. <<0. ™ 0 43 .30 43 .30 43 
ll ul ‘Pp a e Bronze, Al, pwd, 300 lb drs lb. 90% 92%, .80 1.50 .80 1.50 
Gold, blk’ : lb 45 65 40 .65 40 259 
Butanes, com 16- 32° group 3 
HH WHT HW HHT | HHH EE ee ie Pe " 02% .03% .02% .03% .04 
Butyl, Acetate, r norm drs, frt 
rrr Ib. .10 10% .10 104% 09% .12% 
tks, frt allowed os ae .09 ee .09 08% .11 
Secondary, tks, frt allowed 
poeeoate See ; .07 .07 .07% .07% .096 
drs, frt, allowed ..... Ib. 08 08! 08 09 106 = .111 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs, wks 4 
Pree rere rre ee yy Ib. Biot 17% .16% .17% = «19 21 
Carbinol, norm drs, wks lb.  .60 5 .60 45 .60 ae 
errr rrr rr : 22% .23% .22% .23% .22% .23% 
I R Oleate, drs, frt allowed. .lb. ... sa5 : 25 ‘ ee 
i I" ecommended for * XI Propionate, drs ........ ». as 18% .18 18% is 18% 
} y 2 een b. Bret nee Be | ae 17 
4 rachy & Uaeaaty \ Stearate, 50 gal drs ....Ib. |.. 125 11. 125: 26 
i \ Tartrate, dra ... * ve. Ib, .55 . 09 = 55 -60 
OF \ Butyraldehyde, drs, Icl, wks lb. ... OUR 43s > i 
99” Pure \\ Cadmium Metal .......... Ib... 1.20 1.05 1.20 .75 1.05 
| \\ ‘ Sulfide, boxes .......++: Ib .90 1.00 .90 1.00 90 1.10 
I eee eS . \ ‘alcium, Acetate, 150 Ib - 
Large or Small Crys- \ c-l, delv 0 Ib 2.25 2.10 2.25 2.10 
tals and Pulverized. \ Arsenate, jobbers, eos Of 
i > . Nil Rocky Mts, drs ...... Ib, .06% .0634 .06 063% .06 .06% 
y Packed in 100-lb. \ dealers, drs ........ Ib. .063%, .073% .06% .0734 pote. Oca 
atnmnannnt finwat \ South, dealers, drs ...lb. .06% .0634 .06% .06% .06% . 
| waterproof bags and Carbide, drs ........... Ib, .05 .06 .05 .06 .05 .06 
150-lb. barrels. Carbonate, tech, ‘100 Ib bgs 
ae ere 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
% hloride, flake, 375 lb drs, 
|, ere ee ton 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Solid, 650 Ib drs, c-l, 
dely on 20.00 20.00 20.00 
~— yecyanide, 350 Ib bis” 
s Ib ai? sig sid 
Gluconate, Pharm, "125 Ib 
RINE vt. weade eeu tne » 050 57 50 57 .50 .57 
NICHOLS COPPER COMPANY Nitrate, 100 Ib bes stom <3 26.10 26.10 26.50 
A Unit of the Phelps Dodge Corporation Palmitate, poe ax a a , 
Sales Offices: 40 Wall St., New York, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago ‘ bbls ¥ _ salen 9 ot — ct i A — or 
4 . Resinate, reci " D sca ° . e e ° ° 
wrens Luanatet GO, Maw Werk ae Peon, Conte Stearate, “ ib bbls Ib. 19 121.019 21.1182 
Camohor, slabs .... «2.05 me. war ‘5S se “a9 -50 .56 
Powder . ao BY -4940 .56 
Camwood, Bk, ground bbls Ib. .16 18 16 18 16 18 
Carhon Bisulfide, 500 lbdrs lb. .05 05% = «.05 05% .05% «.08 
Black, c-l, bgs, delv, price 
varying with zone ....Ib. .0445 .0535 .0445 .0535 .0445 .0535 
Icl, bgs, delv, all zones _ oa .07 gisla .07 i .07 
cartons, dely ...... b. a OFM occ 07% .07 
a, errr ib : 08% . 8% oo .08 
Decolorizing, drs, cl ...lb. .08 Be .08 Pe I .08 15 
Dioxide, Liq 20-25 lb cyl Ib. .06 .08 -06 -08 .06 .08 
Tetrachloride, 1400 Ib drs, 
dely th. 05% .06 05% .06 05% .06 
Casein, Standard, Dom, grd bh. «1: 14 ta 2034 .14% .20% 
80-100 mesh, c-l, bes... 13% .144% 13% 21% «15 21% 
Castor Pomace, 5% NHsz, c-l, 
cS pn. ces ee ton .. 25.00 23.00 25.00 15.00 20.00 
Imported. ship, bes on ae nom. nom. 17.00 18.00 
Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs lb, .12 By |: 12 i PSY J 18 
Transparent, cs «12 ‘aa 12 okS a .20 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 Ib kgs 
es .40 .40 55 55 .60 
Chalk, dropped, 175 Ib bbls ib. 0s 03% .03 .03% .03 03% 
Drone an Seats tan: Gens Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks lb. .03 .04 .03 .04 -03 .04 
° nian Light, 250 lb cks ...... Ib, .03 .04 .03 .04 .03 .04 
Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, 
THREE ELEPHANT ah, ORL. bu. . 15 > | ee 15 
Softwood, bgs, delv*....ton 23.00 34.00 23.00 34.40 23.00 34.00 
— powd, 100 Ib bbl, 
a” <=» .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 .06% 
ya wo Chestnut, clarified, tks, wks Ib. ... 02125 .01625 .02125 .01625 .01% 
nh tng’ &: 25%, bbls, wks , Ab; 0225 .02 0225 .01% .02 
wh PX ‘Ss @) R A »4 nh PR Pwd, 60% , 100 Ib bgs, 
Same un wee on” .04% .04% 
China Clay, c-l, blk mines ton 6.50 --» 2.00 
Imported, lump, blk ...ton 22.00 28. 00 22.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 
OE. oo cismianvenae 07% .08% .07% .08% .07% 08% 
R | C ” | cyls, c-l, contract . aes wy Foo Fy aes Pr 
. Liq, tk, wks, contract 1001 A 5 | a 
Purity Guaranteed over 99.54 Multi, c-l, cyls, wks, cont 
eae ae Ib, 2.30 2.55 2.30 2.55 2.30 2.55 
Chloroacetophenone, tins, wks 
Ee Se , $00 350 380 3.50 3.00 
: Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 Ib 
TTRONA| TTRONA| drs, Icl, wks ........ Ib, .06 07% .06 .07% .06 07% 
ea - Chloroform, tech, 1000 1b drs “ ™ as - ~- a 
T R Oo N A USP, "25 i: Ce Ib,  .30 Pe | .30 Be 3 | .30 31 
Chloropicrin; comml cyls..Ib.  .-.. .80 ‘ -80 85 90 
M U R | A T E Oo F p Oo T A S H Chrome, Green, CP ...... Mm. ial .24 .20 .24 214% .23 
Yellow 3 e daaemtangie waa Ib. 14% 15% .13 16% 11 14 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% ib os . 9s 08 06 os 
Chrome, bbls ........ goa § : .08 J F 
AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 20° soln, 400 lb bbls ...Jb, ... 05% ... 05% ... 05% 
70 Pine Street New York —— So oe Oo a 
Stocks carried in principal cities of the United States and 
Canada 
3A delivered price; * Depends upon point of delivery. 
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Coal Tar 
Current Dinitrotoluene 
Current 1937 1936 
Market Low High Low High 
Coal tar: BBle: .....60 66 00 bbl. 6.75 8.00 6.75 9.00 7.25 9.00 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls ...... lb. .58 .60 58 .60 .58 .60 
’ Carbonate tech, bbls ... .Ib. 1.50 1.4234 1.50 +1.35 1.48 
Hydrate, bbls ......... Ib. 1.60 1.60 1.76 1.66 1.76 
; Linoleate, solid, bbls ...lb. 31 oan 31% = .30 31% 
2 Oxide, black, bgs ...... Ib. 1.41 1.51 1.41 1.51 29 1.49 
Resinate, fused, bbls ...Ib. . aka : <a 12% «13 
Precipitated, ‘bbls | ae 31% .30% 31% 32 
Cochineal, gray or bk bgs..Ib. 32 .36 aa .36 Be .36 
Teneriffe silver, bgs ....lb.  .33 iat Rs .37 ae mY 
Copper, metal, electrol 100 lb. 14.00 13.00 16.25 9.50 12.00 
Carbonate, 400 lb bbls ..Ib, 1014 .12% 10% .12% . 08% 
52-54@ bbis ......... Ib. 6 18 16% «19 14% lo4 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls ...1b. 15 MY ES 18 17 18 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs ....]b.  .37 .38 sd .38 RY 38 
Oleate, precip, bbls ..... eee .20 ; .20 : .20 
Oxide, black, bbls, wks..Ib. ... nom. 17% = «18 144% .15% 
red 100 Ib "bbls Ned g ae nom. pa 18 -14 255 
Resinate, precip, bbls —Je aao .16 PS i 19 18 19 
Stearate, precip, bbls ...1b.  .23 .24 .23 40 35 40 
Sub- — verdigris, 400 
lb bbl Ib, 18 19 18 as 18 19 
Pree bbls, el, wks 100 Ib. 5.15 4.55 6.00 3.85 4.55 
opperas, crys and sugar bulk 
Bl MIE sic acpediedecmes ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 13.00 16.00 FOR BRILLIANT FAST COLORS 
Corn Sugar,tanners,bbls100lb. 4.34 3.74 4.34 3.08 4.03 
Corn Syrup, 42°, oe 100 1b. <.. 4.36 3.76 4.36 3.05 3.95 
43°, bbls .. 100 lb, ee 4.41 3.86 4.41 3.10 4.05 


Coie Stas, we 1 gaa ao az ay az? | USE BAKER'S SODIUM TUNGSTATE 


Cream Tuiten, USP, powd & 





gran, 300 lb bbls .....Ib, .1734 .18% 15 18% “15 16% 
Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys lb. .45 47 , 4s 47 , 45 P -47 P AND SODIUM MOLYBDATE 
Oil, Grade 1, COP Waid ced gal. ok 13% 13 13% 12% 134% 
COME wo oc cie eves gal. 113) 12% 113 12% 109 12 | 
Cresol, USP, drs ih <2 12% 10 12% 10 10% 
Crotonaldehyde, 98%, drs, ” - ii “ i ~ 
Cutch, Philippine, 100ib bale 1b 04 «104% «04S 0434 104.044 When you want strong, brilliant, fast colors, rather 
Cyanamid, bgs, c-l, frt allowed - : , ; 
Ammonia unit ......... 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.07% 1.10 than shades or gradations of colors, insist upon 
Derris root 5% rotenone, tb - a“ oi - 
Senesial, sie, 3a ie hes te Sm deci eushis Baker’s Sodium Tungstate and Sodium Molybdate. 
f.0.b., Chicago. ? o ig ee 5.00 + 5.00 3.45 ae b b ' tly £ ¢ 
British Gum, bgs ... E~oak 5.25 60 5.25 he §. ° ‘ e? : oe — 
Potato, Yellow, 220lbbgs Ib. .0734 .08% .07% .08% .07% .08% Both of these chemicals are practically e fro 
White, 220 lb bgs, Icl Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 < il I Al ; re il 
Tapioca, 200 bes, Ici ...Ib. 08  ... 08. 08 such impurities as Iron, uminum, Copper, Lead, 
nero: 140 et eo - “= 4.58 = ae “a Ay 
iamylamine, c-l, drs, wks lb. —_.47 75 4 wa 75 : . e dh: : ‘ . 
Diamylene, drs, wks ...... Wb. 1095 “102, “095 “102, “095-102, Barium, and Strontium, which are lake-forming 
a eae reer _ 08! F 08% . 08% ‘ ; ; BD 55 
Diamylether, wks, drs ....Ib. .085 092 085.092 085.092 The quality of these Baker Chemicals is definitely 
CU OEE 6 occ cc cwens BL sisi ; oats é ease -075 
Oxalate, Icl, drs, wks ..lb, .- .30 res .30 ; : ; : . a . 
Diamylphthalate, drs, wks Ib. 19% 200 19-20 18-19% controlled. The crystals are white and stable. 
Diamy! Sulfide, drs, wks . .Ib. . -10 : -10 ; ; y 
Dianisidine, bbls ......... we, 2:25 2.45 2.25 2.45 2.25 2.45 They can be furnished with any degree of alkalin- 
Dibutoxy Ethyl Phthalate, th. as , 
irs, wks ‘ «39 ‘ne 35 rai as = : , , : 
iMetwaws ... se .lCUm CUO ity desired. Write for samples and prices. Tell us 
ag ge srs idl drs, wks, " ‘ - aa Pe 
Tt SNOWEE. «<i cases , 2 19% .2 lf 2 2s 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 ‘gal drs lb. .35 40 a5 50 «35 40 your problem. 
Dichlorethylene, drs .. gal. .29 . .29 Sus .29 sist 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs, 
LR Oeare err enrere Ib. 15 16 15 -16 -16 AS i 
REMAN Tsooe 3 hac hess eee ee .14 rae .14 eras ohS 
Dichloromethane, drs, wks Ib. ... .23 on 23 as 23 
Dichloropentanes, drs, wks Ib. no prices no prices .032 -040 
CS, WER occ s ks me no prices {no prices es 12% 
Diethanolamine, tks, ‘wks Ib. 25 2s 35 ‘ 30 
Diethylamine, 400 Ib drs ..Ib. 2.75 3.00 2 73 3.00 2.7 3.00 
Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs. 1b. .50 52 50 52 -50 55 
Diethyl Carbinol, drs . b.  .6 , 2 60 75 .60 75 
i geninr mage com drs ib. 31% ze 31% . 31% a 
90% grade, dre. ........ ae a : ame ; Py 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs ..lb. .64 .67 .64 .67 .64 .67 * a 
Diethylphthalate,10001bdrs lb. .18 18% .18 18% «18 19 AQUA AMMONIA LEAD ACETATE 
ee 20 2... 20... 0 AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE LEAD NITRATE 
Diethyleneglycol, drs cI :22 23 16% .23 15% .17% ] SET D LEAD PEROXIDE 
Mono ethyl ethers, drs..Ib. 116 9.17) 1617, SA AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE AD PEROXIDE — 
tks, = tte t eee eens ~ a wee a vee .~ AMMONIUM SULPHATE MERCURIC OXIDE 
Mono butyl ether, drs ae ‘ eee . aes ° a - ’ ‘ ‘ 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal drs, CARBON BISULPHIDE NITRIC ACID ie 
te Ib, 200 .24 86.200 24.20.24 CARBON TETRACHLORIDE SODIUM TUNGSTATE 
Diglycol Oleate, bbls a aaate Ib. 21 sat .24 Beas .24 ‘ 1S - 
Laurate, bbls .......... i. 27%... ee ee oat TIN CRYSTALS 
Stearate, bbls ........ .27% 


Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs, 
nl gaabieninn inal, 1.00 ; BA ‘ 95 
Bnawrelerestee 35 3% 6% «| «J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 


Dimethyl! phthalate, drs, wks, 








frt allowed ....... Ib. aI 20% .21 1914 .21% Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
Dimeth Ifate, 100 Ib drs Ib. .45 .50 45 .50 45 -50 : ‘ 7 
Snuitechennions, 400lbbbislb.& .16 19 16 BS 16 1914 New York Philadelphia a Chicago 
| Dinitrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib , 420 Lexington Avenue 220 South 16th Street 435 North Michigan Avenue 
‘ 8 wares a4 16% 17% .16 17% = «.14 15% 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 Ib 
bbls Se ee ea. AGERE ta 
Dinitrophenol, 350 1b bbls Ib. .23 .24 aa .24 “40 .24 





(2/22. bakers Analyzed” 


k Higher price is for purified material. C. P. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS 
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MERCURY 
MERCURIALS 


U.S. P., C. P. and Reagent 






















Mercurials 
Corrosive Sublimate 
Calomel 
Yellow Oxide of Mercury 
ted Oxide of Mercury 
Mercury Iodides 
White Precipitate 
Mercuric Acetate 
Calomel Sublimate Mixture 
Mercury Sulfocyanate 


Mercury Salicylate 
Mercury Nitrates 
Mercury Cyanide 
Mercury Oxycyanate 
Mercury 
Prime Virgin in 76 lb. flasks 
WR” Cleaned Virgin in 76 lb. flasks 
U.S.P. Mercury in 75 lb. flasks 


tedistilled in Glass Bottles 
Triple Distilled in Glass Bottles 
W.R. Cathodic Mercury (Reagent) 
Dental Mercury in Glass Drip Bottles 


NEW YORK — SAN FRANCISCO 


Plant and General Offices : 


RIDGE 


THE WOOD RIDGE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


WOOD RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


























DIAMYL PHTHALATE 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


DIETHYL PHTHALATE 


DIMETHYL PHTHALATE 


THE RESSLER CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


1515 Willow Avenue + Hoboken, New Jersey 


Subsidiary of the 


Pitt iser E Rotel Et tery Tie [here] [eo] Mele] I fo) ¥ bale), 
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Diphenyl . 
Glue, Casein P rices 
Current 1937 1936 
Market Low High Low High 
et: SE SERRE Te Ib, .15 Be BK <49 a | 29 
Diphenylamine ........... m. 8 232 31 32 A) | BY 4 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb drs 
IE ER Pierre Ba fe 4 aa “a7 me soe 
Dip Oil, see Tar Acid Oil. 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt ton 34.00 nom. 34.00 nom. 32.00 45.00 
BESIPRCt ©. cis o caiclnvcce cies Ib, -05 05% .05 05% .05 05% 
EGG YOLK 
Egg Yolk,dom.,200 1b cases lb. .68 nom 68 nom. -63 .68 
ROR DOPUIIE oes ness ie oteicw 56 PY f 53 PY | -48 -56 
E — Salt, tech, 300 Ib ony 
NY as arian ee Olb. 1.80 2.00 1.80 2.00 1.80 2.00 
USP, gil BEG 25555 100 ee 2.00 5 ong 2.00 cos Wee 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 Ib 
Esc. wasbp eae eae nee iD: 22 20 +22 “20 a2 as 
CROMER DR < .5c. Verck-ccaatews lb. .09 10 .09 -10 -09 -10 
Isopropyl 50 gal drs ....lb. 07 .08 .07 08 -.07 .08 

tks, frt allowed ...... ee -06 e .06 ee 06 
Nitrous, conc, bottles ...lb. .68 .68 Hf By As" 1H 
Synthetic, wks, drs ..... .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 -09 

Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 

CRS: SPE 6 x caisjoven 06% 06% .06% .08 

drs, frt alld Ib. 17% 07% 07% .09 

95%, tke, frt allowed. .fb. 06% 06% .07 084 

drs, frt alld ... Ib. 07% 07% .08 -10 4 
Acetoacetate, 110 gal drs Ib. 27% 27% .37 68 
Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drslb, .86 .88 86 .88 -86 .88 
Bromide, tech, drs ..... D, 0 «5D -50 Pha bn -50 s59 
Chloride, 200 ib drs ... = 22 .24 -22 .24 «22 -24 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys . _ : .30 ee 30 — .30 
Crotonate, drs 1.99 = 1.25 1.09 1.25 1.00 1.25 
Formate, drs, frt allowed it. + -28 Yj Pe | 4 : 
Lactate, drs, wks , ae Jd ; sae <a> 29 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs, 

RCC QUOWEG: 5.066 deuce .07 07% .07 07% .07 .09 

tks, frt allowed ......1b nate 06% ... 06% .06% 07% 
Oxalate, drs, wks 5; <30 34 .30 .34 37% «55 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs, 

WE ik atcaccs sauces ih. 330 30% = .30 30% .30 30% 
Silicate, drs, wks ......1b ; AY i f ao mY i ree ji 
~~ Dibromide, 60 Ib 

eS 65 .70 65 70 -65 70 
Chloryhdrin, “40%, 10 gal 

cbys chloro, | ee 75 -85 PY pe 85 75 -85 

Anhydrous .......... : i +4 BY i bead 75 
Dichloride. 50 gal drs, wks Ib. 0545 .0994 .0545 .0994 .0545 .0994 
Glycol, = gal drs, ‘wks Ib. .17 al sl? sek a 21 

eee Par, 1 16 -16 -16 

Mono Butyl Ether, drs, 

wks sia Sieloie 3 vies ae .20 uae -20 al -20 Py > | 
tks, wks Tee ve ae Me Pe eee 19 

Mono Ethy! Ether, drs, 

a OR tay oe 1 16 -17 16 ae -16 Bf 
ee b ea 15 55 A - al5 

Mono Ethyl Ether Ace- 

tate, oats WES ceca .14 .14 -14 18% 
nr Ib. Ad a3 Ale 16% 
Mono, Methyl Ether, drs 
wks Py eer eres lb. .18 20 18 By} 19 .23 
oe rer | ee 17 is By f ‘ 18 
OORIGG OF 6k cc cccean Ib. 50 "55 -50 ao -50 -60 
Ethylidenaniline ......... Ib. .45 47% 245 471% 145 ATY% 
Feldspar, blk pottery ....ton . 14.50 . 14.50 . 14,50 
Powd, blk, wks ....... ton 14.00 -14.50 14.00 14.50 14. 00 14.50 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crys, 
i Oh ae Ib. = .05 07% .05 07% .05 07% 
O01 Ae CUE s oo sacs Ib. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06%% .06% 
Fish ‘Scrap, dried, unground, 
wks unit J 4.00 Ko a 4.25 2.50 3.50 
Acid, Bulk, 6 & 3%, dely 
Norfolk & Baltimore basis 
Re SN OEE e unit m 3.00 3.00 3245 ; 2.25 
Fluorspar, 98%, Ib no prices no prices 30.00 35.50 
Formaldehyde, use 400 Ib ¢ 
DE WEE. soca keane 1 05% .06% .05% .06%4 .05% .07 
Fossil Flour Ib. 02% 0 02%, .04 02% .04 
Fullers Earth, blk, mines. .ton 6.50 15.00 6.50 15.00 6.50 15.00 
Imp powd, “cl, .ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 
Furfural (tech) — wks. .Ib,  .10 pS -10 ako -10 Pa 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 lb 
IS FS a ere .30 r .30 ie -30 
Fusel Oii, 10% impurities lb. .16 18 -16 18 -16 18 
Fustic, crystals, 100 Ib 
er Oe. ~ .20 sad .20 Be -20 Pe i | 
Liquid 50°, 600 Ib bbls. .Ib. .08% .12 08% .12 08% .12 
Solid, 50 1b boxes ...... ib 16 18 16 18 -16 18 
G SALT PASTE 
G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls...Ib.  .45 .47 45 47 45 47 
CORTE - BOPREE ox.s o2sine anise Ib. 19 .20 19 -20 18 -20 
Gambier, com 200 lb begs. .Ib + Sera .. nom. ie .06 
Singapore cubes, 150 lb 
“a ee eer 1001b._ 10% .09% .10% .08 .09 
Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cs ...Ib.  .50 55 -50 55 -50 55 
Glauber’s Salt, tech, c-l, pes 

SP PNET OOlb, .95 1.15 .95 1.15 .95 1.30 | 
Anhydrous, see didiin Sul- 

fate. | 

Glue, a com grades, c-l 
aby ina eee eae Mm af 17% .11 17% .10% .17% 

Better grades, cl, bgs Ib. .12% .17% .12% .17% «12 17% 
CORR RED 6 ciidcccsaesn Ib, .18 YY} 18 22 18 -22 
1+ 10; m+ 50; *Bbls. are 20c higher. 
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Glycerin 
Current Gum, Hemlock 
Current 1937 1936 
Market Low High Low High 
Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib drs ..Ib. .211%4 .22 21% .29 16 —7 
Dynamite, 100 lb drs ...Ib. 214% .22 21% .29 1334 .213 
Saponification, drs ..... Ib, .15% .16 15%4 .29 10% .22 
EOS, Oe Ib. .14 14% .14 sae .09% .20 
Glyceryl Bori-Borate, bbls Ib. rs .40 ae ee wen ‘ 
Monoricinoleate, bbls .. .Ib. .27 bee arene 
Monostearate, bbls ..... lb. .30 ws ar 
OS RS are Ib. 140 : : 
Bd ere Ib. .37 29 .37 -28 .29 
Glyceryl Stearate, bbls ...Ib. 18 : 18 : 18 - 
Glycol Bori-Borate, bbls . .Ib. .26 ‘ Bo oe , 
Phthalate, drs ........ Ib. 40 .29 40 .29 35 
Stearate, drs .......... Ib. 27% = .23 27% : ae 
GUMS 
Gum Aloes, Barbadoes ....lb.  .85 .90 85 -90 85 .90 
Arabic, amber sorts ..... _Ib. 15 15! 10% .15% .09 1034 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs. ib 29 30 ae .30 25 28 
Ce 3 Ib. .27 .28 on 28 .24 26 
POW: WHE 6 occ ccaces Ib. 18 18% .14 18% .13 .14 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Man- 
jak) 200 Ib bgs, f.o.b., 023 0x4 024 “ - 
PAS rence Et 02% 10% . 10% .02% .10 
ey he NY,drs ton 29.00 55.00 29.00 "55. 00 29.00 55.00 
7 NY iieoversiecaem W245 2 «1S 32 © 15 )IGURATIVELY, many balls are rolled down the 
Benzoin Sumatra, USP, 120 P 6° > 
i Ib cases ‘isbteg “6 @ 2 a 2 2 alleys of commerce aimed at the “pins” of suc- 
opal, Congo, gs, : 
clean, opaque ........ Ib, 19% .18% .19% .18% .20 . 8 y i while ball hits fairly 
Dark amber ==. 0000.0) 13 08% [bey 08:4 “Dor 8 cessful results. Once in a a airly 
ge x 13'g .10% .13% .10% .14% Le Gee . 
Copal, ast India, 180 ib bas , ’ 6 . and a strike is scored. In Chemistry, there are hosts 
acassar pale bold ..... q eld ae sia 12 14 e ° : . 
ES er nace Ib. 063 - 06% aan 106% of substances which will produce occasional strikes; 
oe aa ei ark aoe Ib. .035g .04% .03% .04% 03% .04% 
as te wr cul lb. 11%... 11% 10% 11% but have these substances solved all of those long- 
ee BO ccscces - ee, ils a 15% 16% 9 
MS 54.0 biataccties stad , ‘ -04! -05 .043 051 : : ‘ : . a eer 
st eee eee eeeeeees Ib. 0356 04% 035% 04% 035% 04% standing problems in your field? If not, it is time to 
ene age ls oA 103% .103% .103%4 .10 11 " ; Z ‘ 
Copal Manilla, 180-190 Ib : : ‘ = try something new, such as Furfural and its deriva- 
baskets, Loba A ..... Ib. 10% .093% .10% .09% 13 , , : f 
" 5 {peeeeererey Ib. 0934 09% 093% .08% .12 tives, one of the most important of which is 
pO’ ES ere ere e Ib. 093g 087% .093g .083% .11% 
EE haa ask pica ated Ib. 08% .08 0834 .075% .08% 
i ie a enaargehae Ib. 06% .05% .06% .05 06% 
BO ON oc ovine Ib. 0714 .06% .07% .06% .07% 
Copal Pontianak, 224 lb cases, 
bold genuine ........ Ib. 16 15% .16 14% .16 
WS set conde enee Ib. 10% .09'% 11% .07 08% 
I ge oc as cacos Ib. 4 113% 114° 113% 11344 Tr ALCO HOL 
Ec owactaaienimecend a as 12% 123% .13% 110% 112 
polit Berets: “ae thes Ib... = 615% 13% .15%% 112% —«.13 
ammar Batavia, cases 
A Pep saxe pip asiniIry Ib. 4 23% 3344 21% 22% 
ee ee . . 7 . . . . 2 
Gara os aie tenia omaits are 18% .. 18% .16% .17% iti ing solv enetrant, and resin 
_ aaa I. = 15% is 15% "3m “a4a0 In addition to being a solvent, p ; 
aE OE NES: » see 618% .175%H_-«618%H_—«18%K_««17% . , id 
ee Ib i 13% "147% 18% 12% gris. base, new uses for this alcohol now developing 
vorrei eee eee ‘ ae 08% 0714 O8%% .06%4 .071 P e er . . 
LAL I ae 0634 10614 10654 0574 067 promise to introduce it into still other chemical fields. 
a he ) ay are Lg ore 20 17% = .20 16% 17% 
Pree BER er 15% .14% 15% 13 11444 
FE NIAe: Oe. ans 05 05% .05% .053 . “1: . - 

WE (ccaniea ease St ae 10% 112 109% ‘0934 Furfuryl Aleohol has a boiling point of 167° C., a 
EE iscckivasackntat ee 0534 .0534 .06 .04%4 .0554 : 7 nN ani : 
Seeds .........-..+5. lb. 09% .077%% .09% .065g .073% refractive index of 1.4870 (20° C.) and a specific 

pee, CMS hisicts ccm > re mit, rts, 10% 0934 .10% ft 1 
Gatien’ cists ona & aos Wee . 10% .11% = «2103 : 075g .10 ntwe A? (90° > > 
Gamboge, pipe, cases ..... Ib. (58 .59. :58 [59 ‘58 [59 gravity of 1.1342 (20° C.). The color of the product 
Powd, bbls ............ Ib. 65 66 65 166 165 .66 sialic connie a oo 
Ghattl, ool. bes .......... Ib. 11.15 1 0641S. 15 varies from straw yellow to dark amber. 
Karaya, powd, bbls, xxx. > Ze 30 24 30 24 25 
Neh pei Bieler any tN? 18 19 16 19 .16 17 
perience Ib. .12 13 09% 13 09% .10 , ‘ . 
he. =o Ra: lb 11 2 08% .12 08% be Ask us for information relating to 
aurl, an rancisco, . . 
Brown XXX, cases ....1b. 60 6054 60.60% .60  .60% the use of this product in your 
>, eer ey i 38 33 38 dd 33% ¥ 
 B epenannnantons se ee eee WRITE field. Also we shall be glad to 
Fore "18% 112 18% 112° 112% ae 
Pale ME Sec icaskecet Ib. 6161 6852 “5 “ae FOR THIS send you a descriptive booklet, 
*y peeeerenenes: ; 41 40 141 1.40 40% pe o sac : 
No, 2 v.eceeeeeecee, Ib. 124 122,124 122 122% FREE BOOK “The Furans,” describing Furfuryl 
+ Seer ‘ 17% 15 17% 15 © .18% 
MEIC TEIEE 5 hc DES ociockenied Ib. 1.60 1.70 70 ~=1.70 70 -80 / as well as the other mem- 
Mastic «0010... iccggdh 57 386758 S68“ 60y | Alcohol, as ' 
andarac, prime quality, 200 . 13 chemic sries 
Ib bgs & 300 Ibcks ...1b. .33  .35 .33 35.19% -—.38 bers of this chemical series. 
Senegal, picked bgs ...... Ib, .27. .29 ~—-.20 29 .20.~ .21 
i tai rece ane vorar reseed POO 14% 115 093% .15 .0934 12% 
us, bbls .......... Olbs. . 13.75 12.00 13.75 11.00 12.00 
Strained .......... 280 Ibs. 13.75 12.00 13.75 11.00 12.00 The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases..lb. 3.00 3.25 2.40 3.25 1.20 2.50 
> eee iernaee Ib. 2.50 2.75 2.00 2.75 1.10 2.10 Technical Division C-6 
| ME ects acacciaseeie Ih 2.45 2.70 1.95 2.70 .95 2.05 
4 SS en eee rane. Ib. 2.40 2.65 1.85 2.65 85 1.95 Chicago, U. S. A. 
 Eegeniemeteats: Ib. 2.25 2.50 1.65 2.50 75 «(1.75 
aoe errr Ib. 04% .03% .04% .03%4 .03% 
Helium, cyl (200 cu. ft.) cyl. . 25.00 ree 25.00 
Hematine crystals, 400lbbblslb. .16 34 16 .34 16 34 
Hemlock, 25%, 600 Ib bbls, FURFURAL~- FURFURYL ALCOHOL ~- HY DROFURAMIDE 
Wks ........5.-00 +e Ib, 0: 03% 03 .03% 02% . +. TETRAHYDROFURFURYL ALCOHOL ... 
| paket rapes Ib. 02%... 02% 02% 
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EXCELLO 
KOHINOOR 





@ For news, book or magazine work, an ink 


must be of good color intensity and tinting 


Use EXCELLO, the correct black 


for this purpose. 


Grant Building 


The manufacturer of high 
grade lithographing and fine-screen halftone 
inks wants a black that is superior in flow 
properties. KOHINOOR is the finest carbon 


black in this field —soft and easy to work. 


IMPERIAL 


OIL & GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























METAL 





| Zirconium Metal 
| Powder with its 
| low ignition 
| point and great 
| heat of reaction 
| suggests many 
new applica- 
tions. 


Office: 





ALLOYS 
OXIDE 
ORES 


— 
~~ 
, 





FOOTE 
ZIRCONIUM 


SILICATE 


RNY 


ai on 


- 


Portion of our Zirconium Metal Refining Unit 


FOOTE MINERAL COMPANY 


1603 Summer Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























Hexalene e 
iiaiione Prices 
Current 1937 1936 
Market Low High Low High 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. .30 - -30 oe -30 
Hexane, normal 60-70° C, 
Group Si AEB: <6.9.5-e'0 10% Oe Gxic 12 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 
WONG: GES 6c0accuaane 35 -36 35 36 a0 39 
Hexyl Acetate, secondary, 
ee ER oo ose te ete 1b, 3%. 235 13% .13 13% 
I eee ore: Ib. 12 12 11% 
Hoof Meal, f.0.b. Chicago unit ) 3.50 3.75 2.35 3.00 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 
PAT CHGE 2 = = coins wis .20 21 .20 21 20 21 
Hydroxyamine Hydrochloride 
5S aaa a eee Ib. 3:35 3:15 , 3.15 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. 15 .20 15 20; A? .20 
INDIGO 
Indigo, Bengal, bbls ...... ae 2.40 2.40 Se oe 
Synthetic, liquid ....... Ib, .16% .19 16% .19 13 .14 
Iodine, Resublimed, kgs ...Ib. 1.50 1.60 1.50 60 1,50 2.25 
Irish Moss, ord, bales ....Ib,  .11 12 <a Be .09 .10 
Bleached, prime, bales . .Ib. 19 .20 19 Zt 18 19 
Iron Acetate Liq. 17°, bbls lb. 03 .04 03 04 .03 04 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride. 
Nitrate, coml, bbls ..1001b. 2.32 $11 2.32 3.25 2:45 3:25 
Isobuty] Carbinol (128- 132° Y 
GS WES occ incaweer Bi i} 34 33 .34 ao 34 
WAS dacs as cea et ie me «32 “3a ees 32 
Isopropyl Acetate, tks, frt 
BU gk echo cuecea ma 3 06% . 06% .06 07% 
drs, frt allowed ........ Ib. .07% .08 .07%4 .08 -07 .09 
Ether, see Ether, isopropyl. 
Keiselguhr, 95 lb bgs, NY, 
BEOR. oc sss ccedece ton 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 


LEAD ACETATE 
Lead Acetate, f.o.b. NY, bbls 


White, broken ....... Ib, ae 13% 
re ae) ae Ib. <s 13% 
Gren BOIS. .656:cac ences Ib. te 14% 
POW, UB scicwaccwen ee 14% 
Arsenate, East, drs ..... Mm wlls6. <12 
WeOst, Gls)... ...0050 Ib. 11% .12 
ns, solid, bbls ...1b. ; 19 
Metal, ci, NY ..... 100 Ib. 6.00 
Nitrate, 500 Ib bbls, wks Ib. 11 11% 
ROR UES: 6 /5)s's sis. 04.08 18% .20 
Red, dry, 95% Pb2O,, 
ee Ib. : 08% 
97% Pb2O,, delv eocee lb, . .09 4 
93% Pb2O., delv ..... Ib, ; 09! 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...Ib. ; 16% 
DSCECRIE, DIS «560.6 555% lb. 22 23 
Titanate, bbls, c-l, f.o.b. 
wks, frt allowed Greate a2 
White, 500 lb bbls, wks. Ib. 07% 
Basic sulfate, 500 lb bbls, 
WER iow sc wos cee Ib. .07 
Lime, chemical quicklime, 
f.0.b., WKS, VUE .sind ton 6.00 8.00 
Hydrated, £.0.b., wks ..ton 8.00 12.00 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts. ‘' 
Lime ea! dealers, tks..gal. ... mh | 
< Sine as aera = 13 .16 
tpianee Meal, a eee 36.00 
Litharge, coml, . 9A bbls. i 07% 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 
ESM < cuinccawcune Ib, .04% .04% 
Seer Ib. 04% .04% 
High ee, BEE vase Ib. 05% «06 
Selena keno oe aioe Ib. .06 .06% 
Titanated, BES Saccaoacg Ib. 053% «.06 
re en Ib. .06 .06% 
Logwood, ‘51° 600 Ib bbls Ib. 08% .10% 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes ..... Ib. .13% .17% 
SURE: .cccdcceuswncoet ton 24.00 25.00 
MADDER 
Matter: Duten osckccuccs< .22 Be" 
Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbl ton 60.00 65.00 
ee Carb, tech, 70 Ib 
ere err 06% .07 
crettan flake, 375 lb drs, 
i rere 39.00 42.00 
F luosilicate, crys, 400 lb 
DG, WS. 5c ccs ncaese .10 10% 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 Ib 
ES cin winncatate i ake area 1 36 -40 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls ...1b -50 
Palmitate, bbls ......+.. 1b. 3. nom. 
Silicofluoride, bbls ..... Ib. 09% .10% 
Stearate, Biles fs cceeaae Ib, 21 .24 
Manganese acetate, drs ...Ib. te 26% 
Borate, 30%, 200 lb bbls Ib. .15 .16 
Chloride, 600 lb cks ....1b. 09 12 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide), 
paper bgs, cl ....... on 47.50 
Hydrate, bbis ......00. ee we 
Linoleate, liq, drs ...... Ib. .18 19% 
solid, precip, bbls ....Ib, ... 19 
Resinate, fused, bbls ....]lb. .08%4 .08% 
precip, BO) mics cosas Ib. “< 12 
Sulfate, tech, anhyd, 90- 
95%, 550 lb drs__....1b. 07 07% 
Mangrove, 55%, 400 lb bbls Ib. -04 
Bark, African rere. ton 25.50 26.00 
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4 13% .17% . 17 
24.00 25.00 24.00 26.00 


11% 134% .11 11% 
11% .13% .10% .11% 
12% .14% «11 12% 
12% .14% .11% .12% 
Ad 12 .09 .10 
ois 12% .09 0934 
oh 19 8 .26%4 
6.00 7.05 4.50 6.00 
.09 11% .09 09% 
15 20 15 16 
08% .0945 .07 .085 
0834 .0934 .07% .083%4 
.09 10 07% .09 
14 16% .14 
22 23 22 23 
.10 12 
071%4 .09 061% .07% 
.063%4 .083%4 .06 06% 
6.00 8.00 7.00 7:43 


8.00 12.00 8.50 12.00 


SS am ot) 
36.00 42.50 29.00 40.50 


07% .08% .06 .075 
04% .04% 04% .04% 
04% 04% .04% .05 
05% .06  .053%4 .06% 
06 06% .06 06% 
0534 .06 .053%4 .06 
06 06% .06 06 


39.00 42.00 36.00 42.00 
10 10% .10 10% 
36 .40 -42 

.50 .50 
33° nom. 20 24 
09% .10% ... Bars 
21 .24 -20 .24 
25% .26% ... a 
Bh -16 a5 16 
-09 re i: -09 12 
47.50 47.50 
Bk 4 Peak 
18 19% 
17% «19 
08% .08% 
‘ 12 
07 07% ee 
.04 .04 
25.50 27.00 25.50 27.00 
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Current 








Mannitol, pure cryst, cs, wks fn 
Marble Flour, | eee 
Mercuric chloride ........ 


vs oe 
Mercury metal ...76 Ib. —_ 97. 00 


Meta-nitro-aniline Pry 
Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 200 


a eee Ib 
Meta-phenylene-diamine 300 
WO NIN p's c6xd Sas & ive nse Ib 


Meta- RE 300 Ib 


tanks, frt ava aerate gal, 
contracts, frt all’d. .gal. 
Pure, drs, c-l, frt all’d gal. 


tanks a elata al aclaeie ar ara ate gal. 
95%, RRs 
dy, |: er eee gal. 
Methyl Acetate, dom, 98- 
200s GRE ox cs sas cae Ib. 


Acetone, frt all’d, drs gal. p 
tks, frt allowed, drs gal. 4 
Synthetic, frt all’d, 

= of Rock M., 


gal. 
tks, frt all’d ....gal. 
West of Rocky M., 
frt all’d, drs . gal. > 
tks, frt all’d +o > 


Anthraquinone ......... b. 
Butyl Ketone, tks ...... Ib. 
Chloride, 90 Ib cyl ..... Ib, 
Ethyl Ketone, See Ib. 


Formate, drs, frt allowed Ib. 
Hexyl Ketone, pure, drs Ib. 
Lactate, drs, irt allowed Ib. 
Propyl carbinol, drs ... .Ib. 


Mica, dry grd, bgs, wks ..Ib. 35. 


Michler’s Ketone, kgs ....Ib. 
Molasses, blackstrap, tks, 

C3 a) ae ga 
Monoamylamine, c-l, drs, wks lb. 
Monochlorobenzene, see 

Chlorobenzene, mono. 
Monoethanolamine, tks, wks lb. 
Monomethylamine, drs, frt 

all’d, E. Mississippi, c-l . .Ib. 
Monomethylparaminosul fate, 

BOO IG GEES 3 2 cao dances lb. 

Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls. .Ib. 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes Ib. 


WEAN <2 silc cord Be ew ae ton 

Pa eS els ee ae a tiaiae ton 

TEP = oa x oo casnicn wes ton 
NAPHTHA 


Naphtha, v.m.& p. (deodorized) 
see petroleum solvents. 
Naphtha, Solvent, — 


NAPHTHALENE 
Naphthalene, dom, crude, bgs 


Pee 1b. 
Imported, cif, bgs ....1b. 
Balls, flakes, pks ......Ib. 
Balls, ref’d, bbls, wks . .Ib. 
Flakes, ref’d, bbls, wks. .1b. 
Nickel Carbonate, bbls... .lb. 
Ciaran We séc0s sas Ib. 
pS eer Ib. 
Oxide, 100 lb kgs, NY. .lb. 
Salt, 400 Ib bbls, NY ...1b. 
Single, 400 lb bbls, NY Ib. 
Nicotine, 40%, drs, sulfate, 
COA) LS ae ae _ 
Nitre Cake, blk Ree 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
Te CGe WEE. 66. oc5.< isa Ib. 
Ge oho ee ease ares Ib. 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-1 c-l, wks Ib. 
Nitrogenous Mat’! ,»bgs, _~ unit 


dom, Eastern wks ; -unit 

dom, Western wks ... .unit 

Nitronaphthalene, 550 lbbbls lb. 

Nutgalls Alleppo, bgs ..... Ib, 

CORO BOE 65.5 scxl ees lb. 
OAK BARK 


Oak Bark Extract, 25%, bbls ~ 
a EP ee rrr 

Octyl Acetate, tks, wks << 

Se 1100 lb -, 


Orthoaminophenol, 50 lb kgs.1b, 2.15 


Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs Ib. 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ....1b. 


Orthocresol, drs, wks .....ib. 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 
PRO See cistakcwnes Ib. 


Mannitol 
Orthodichlorobenzene 
Current 1937 1936 
Market Low High Low High 
‘ 1.48 was 1.48 1.48 1.60 
2.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
37 1.38 1.05 1.38 81 1.20 
99.00 92.00 99.00 73.50 95.00 
-67 -69 -67 -69 -67 69 
145 255 45 239 4 13.55 
.80 -84 .80 .84 .80 .84 
65 -67 -65 .67 -65 69 
-46 -46 ae 
-40 -40 -48 
-45 ‘ -45 
.38 -38 
Be: aa 
i oan 
aK Y 4 BK YJ 
.16 17% «16 A74 AL 18% 
-42 48 -42 58% .45% .68% 
-36 -40 -36 444% «41 48 
52% .59% .52% .59% .52% .60 
48 49% .48 49% 8 Sd 
55% .58 55% .58 55% .69 
otk Bod oE ok 63% 
65 -67 .65 -67 -65 -67 
; AGH .<. A eee 10% 
a7 -43 <ae 43 nn -45 
07% . 07% oe 07% 
35 -36 oe .39 ; ‘ 
; -60 eae -60 ‘ee -60 
-30 ‘ .30 area 3 
60 «ae -60 aa -60 By 
00 ‘ 35.00 cee GOO eee 
on. ~ “ESS ew =a 2.50 
075%. .: 07% «.07 .08% 
52 1.00 52 0 ate 1.00 
“20 «ao .30 30 
.65 .65 
By 4.00 3.75 4.00 Sao 4.00 
. 04% 04% . 0414 
-06 06% .06 06% .06 06% 
. 27.00 26.50 28.00 22.00 26.50 
20.25 19.00 20.75 14.25 16.75 
19.50 18.75 20.25 14.00 16.25 
Pe) 31 31 
-36 36 .36 
2.50 2.55 2.50 3.00 2.275 4.50 
2.50 2.55 2.50 3.00 ‘ * 
wag .08 Ve .08 .07% .08 
07% ... 07% .06% .07% 
07%... 07% 06% .07% 
6 0C<Ci«‘iC( tiCC«CG Cw 36 
18 -20 18 .20 18 «19 
BK aes BK ee oo 
35 PK Y 4 Pah oae Pe BY 
13 13% «413 13% .13 13% 
13 13% .13 134% .13 13% 
-76 -76 PY 1.17 
16.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 
.08 -10 .08 -10 -08 | 
: 07% ... 07% . 08% 
4a ae -26 ae .26 34 
" aes 3.45 Kd 2.00 3.10 
Ne 3.40 3.60 4.25 1.90 3.00 
: Saal 3.25 Ky 6 1.85 4:89 
.24 29 .24 25 .24 29 
.20 22 20 22 -16 18 
.20 22 Py - 22 aa .20 
03% ... .03% 03% 
0234 -... 02% 02% 
16 Pa 3 -16 17 ‘ne 
AEH .3U5@ «14% 10 114% 
225 23S Z2aS 2:45 225 
.70 74 .70 .74 .82 .84 
35 ay one By 3. -50 -65 
13% .14% .13% .14% «13 «iS 
-06 .07 -05 .07 -05 11% 
p Country is 


o Country is divided in 4 zones, prices varying by zone; 


divided into 4 zones. Also see footnote directly above; 
quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S. Phila. or N. Y 
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FORMALDEHYDE 
PARA FORMALDEHYDE 
HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 
SALICYLIC ACID 
METHYL SALICYLATE 
BENZOIC ACID 
BENZOATE OF SODA 
BENZALDEHYDE 
TOLYL ALDEHYDE 
BENZAL CHLORIDE 
BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
BENZYL CHLORIDE 
CREOSOTE 
GUAIACOL 
BROMIDES 








FACTORY 
GARFIELD, N.J. 


FACTORY 
PERTH AMBOY,NJ 


f@\\N 










a 2 
“MICS 
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CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


50 UNION SQ.,.NEW YORK,N.Y. 
180 N.WACKER DRIVE,CHICAGO,ILL. 
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Filtermg Apparatus 
and Materials 
For Every Purpose 











| @ BERKEFELD ANTITOXIN FILTERS 
| @ BERKEFELD WATER FILTERS 

| @ FRENCH FILTER PAPERS 

| @ LOOSE ASBESTOS 

| @ ASBESTOS DISCS 

| @ FILTERMASSE 

| @ INFUSORIAL EARTH 

@ ANALYTICAL FILTER PAPERS 





Send for Catalogue 


AUGUST GIESE & SON 


123 East 24th Street, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1870 





| 
| 
| 
| 























HEAVY CHEMICALS 














AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 








Sulphite of Soda 
Silicate of Soda 
Hyposulphite of Soda 


Bisulphite of Soda 
Sal Soda 

Epsom Salts 
Spraying and Dusting Materials 


Immediately available in any amount 
*- 


We will gladly advise you 
on particular problems 











L_& 


MECHLUING 
BROS: CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL! COMPANY 
CAMDEN,N.J. 











BOSTON, MASS. 





























Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Phloroglucinol 


Prices 





1937 1936 
Low High Low High 





Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
iy ire, WES. « «005+ - 0% lb 
me EOE 


Ortmann, 350 lb bbls, 


SS aera: 


Osage Orange, cryst, bbls. _ . 


he ae 
Paraffin, rfd, 200 lb cs slabs 


133-137° 


gs le 
Aminophenol, - lb kgs ?. 


Chlorophenol, drs .. 
ew 200 Ib drs, 


renin. drs, wks. .Ib. 


Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib “a 


Nitroc hlorobenzene, 1200 
GPR 5.505s0nuee 


Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 Ib ; 


eee rere. b 


Nitrophenol, 185 Ib bbls Ib. 


Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 
SBS Osc cincoatcaeae Ib. 


Nitrotoluene, 350 1b bbls Ib. 


Para Tertiary amy] phenol, 
WEE GEE. GL... sovsvar 
Phenvienedamine, 350 Ib 


tks, wks 


Toluenesul fonchloride, 410 _ 


lb bbls, wks 


Toluidine, 350 lb bbls, wks 


Paris Green, dealer, drs, frt , 


E. of Cleveland a 
Pentane, normal, 28-38° Cc. 
STON: S, TKO: sc. as c08 gal 
drs, group 3 . gal 
Perchlorethylene, 100 Ib ‘drs, 
frt allowed 
Petrolatum, dark ‘amber, » bbls 


Light, ROR CE Ib. 
Medium, ne: Ib. 
Dark froma. Serer 1b. 
LSS Ee eee Ib. 
White, ily. bbls........ Ib. 
White, snow, bbls ...... Ib. 
Petroleum Ether, 30-60°, 

group, 3 tks ........gal. 

cs ee eee gal. 


Current 
Market 
.28 -29 
.70 Pe i. 
85 -90 
.07 10 
14 a5 
17 ~29 
07 .08 
0445 .04% 
04% = ««.049 
05% .05% 
16 18 
85 
1:25 3:30 
ee 1.05 
.30 45 
we 18 
34 35 
45 52 
45 47 
23% .24 
2.75 2.85 
Be. or 
92 .94 
are 35 
-26 
1:25. ~i.30 
.70 «75 
a 31 
.20 22 
56 .58 
.22 24 
: 09% 
12% 6 
10% 
02% .03 
03% .03% 
02% .03% 
02% .02% 
02% .03% 
06 06% 
07 07% 
13 
15 16 


-28 .29 .28 29 
-70 75 70 JS 


05% .05% .05% .05% 
16 18 .16 18 
85 85 
1:25 130 125° 130 
1.05 wae AROS 
30 45 .50 65 
16 .20 .16 20 
34 35 .34 39 


23% .24 23% .24 


2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 
35 37 +45 50 


-92 94 92 94 
nee 35 -36 37 


-26 -26 -50 
1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
-70 20 -70 75 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 


Cleaners naphthas, group 3, 
ee eee 


Bayonne, tks, wks .. = 


West Coast, tks ... 


Hydrogenated, naphthas, ro 


allowed East, tks ....gal. 
(Ee ee gal. 
a ee ee gal. 
i ey ee ere gal. 


4, 

Lacquer diluents, tks 
MAUOUEE . 5 ceucicads 
Group 3, 


tks gal. 
Naphtha, V.M.P., East, _— 


Ee ree 


gal. 
Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. 


Petroleum ‘thinner, East, 
i reer 


Group 3, tks, wks .. gal. 


Rubber Solvents, stand grd, 


East, tks, wks ...... gal. 


Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. 
Stoddard Solvent, East, tks 
RNS Pree. gal. 


Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. 
Phenol, 250-100 lb drs ... .Ib. 


MN oe asks 3 siete cis cca Ib. 
Phenyl- ee 
SO aan: Ib. 
Phenyl Chiorete, eS ee Ib. 
Phenylhydrazine Hydrochlor- 
WA OE x: 5: asic koarasvet Ib. 
Phloruglucinol, tech, tins . 


SE a bs Kose alae lb 
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073% .07% 


12 12% 
083% .08% 


“07% .07% 
06% .06% 
‘07% .07% 


(0674 10736 
As. <1 


2.30 6.50 


‘Ib. 15.00 16.50 
* 20.00 22.00 


07% 07% .07% .07% 
09% .10 .09 .09% 


15 15 
16 «1S 16 
-18 . 18 
-16 15 
-18 18 


12 12% = .12 12% 
0836 .08% .07% .08% 


.10 a .09 .10 
0738 .07% .07% .07% 


09 §=©.10 09 ©.09% 
0634 .067% .0634 .065% 


09% .10 .09 09% 
0738 .07% .073% .07% 


09% .10 09 09% 


067% .073%% .06% .07 
_— me 13% = .15 

+. ee Breck 
bie 1-35 fee 1.35 
16 Pa lg eee -16 


2.30 6.50 2.90 3.00 
15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 
20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 


tg 











St 














Phosphate Rock 
Current Rosin Oil 
Current 1937 1936 
Market Low High Low High 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% basiston 1.85 1.85 1.85 
‘ii. eee ton 2.35 2.35 2.35 
72% basis .......... ton 2.85 2.85 2.85 
EO | ee ton 3.85 3.85 3.85 
cy ee ton 5.50 5.50 4.35 
Tennessee, 72% basis. .ton 4.50 4.50 4.50 
—— Oxychloride 175 
a er eee & «16 .20 16 20 -16 20 
Red, 10 Ib cases ...... Ib. .40 44 40 44 -40 45 
Sesquisulfide, 100 Ib cs..lb. .38 44 38 44 38 44 
Trichloride, cyl ........ Ib. .15 18 15 20 16 20 
Yellow, 110 lb cs, wks. ‘Ib. 124 .30 24 33 .28 33 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 lb 
a Serres 14% nom. .14% .15% .14% .15% 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drs or bbls 
Destructive Cee Ib, 52 oo -49 ri le 44 .50 
Steam dist wat wh bbls gal. ny = .64 .69 .64 .65 
SA eee OS Sere -59 64 mee .59 
Pitch Hardwood, wks .. — 16.00 16. 0 15.00 16.50 15.00 
Coaltar, bbls, eee F 19.0 ; 19.00 19.00 
Burgundy, dom, bbls, ole tb. 05% 06% 03% 06% . 03% 
Imported ..... b. 114% 12% =«11 «ts ob 13 
Petroleum, see Asphaltum 
in Gums’ Section. 
DINO eo ora Sone Sa ew dis bbl. 6.00 6.50 6.00 6.50 4.00 5.25 
Stearin, “Sees Ib. .03 04% .03 04% .03 04% 
Platinum, réefd .......... oz. 56.00 66.00 45.00 68.00 34.50 64.00 
POTASH 
h, ustic, wks, sol..lb. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
— Cee es eae . 07 07% 07 .07% .07 .07% 
pi ere ca i eee 02% 02% .02% 
Manure Salts, imported 
20% basis, blk ...... ton 12.00 12. 7 Jil .00 12.00 
30% basis, blk ..... unit .55 583% .55 Sa, «.. eee 
Potassium Abietate, bbls . .Ib. 13 ae aes Pee ; 
pe Seer lb. 26 28 -26 -28 -26 .28 
Bicarbonate, USP, 320 lb 
Bee ou ome ora Ib. .09 18 09 18 09 18 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 lb 
CO noe cain vane Ib, 08% .09 08% «09 08% .09 
Binoxalate, 300 Ib bbls. .Ib. 23 BY ee 23 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kgs ...lb, .15% .18 15% .18 15% .18 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc 800 
WC as esisies: ds: Soccer Ib. 06% «07 06% .07 06% 07% 
a We ocwceos ews Ib. 02% ... 02% .02% .02% 
MME {ohare acc ‘ 02% .034% .02% .03% .02% .03% 
Chlorate crys, 112 lb kgs, 
WE cunts oescenaes Ib. 09% .09% .09% .09% .09% .09% 
Se NEE ox cccxnaten . &. -.. -. as. a 13 
PRN MIN oie aia Scis ace Ib. .08% .08% .08% .08% .08 0814 
Chloride, crys, bbls ....Ib. 04 043% .04 04% .04 04% 
Chromate, | EE eer lb. .28 .29 28 .29 23 28 
Cyanide, 110 lb cases . Ib. 55 57% .55 57% .55 57% 
Iodide, 75 lb bbls ...... 93 1.00 93 1.15 1.10 1.25 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb bbls Ib. 11 12 11 15 13% 15 
Muriate, bgs, dom, blk unit ) 53% .50 53% .45 50) 
Oxalate, BEG .......... Ib. 25 .26 25 26 Py +.) 26 
Perchlorate, kgs, wks ake 09 «EI 09 11 .09 11 
Permanganate, USP, crys, 
500 & 1000 lb drs, wks |b. 18% .19% .18% .19% .18% 1914 
Prussiate, red, bbls .....1b. 35 .37 35 35 38% 
Yellow, bbls b ietares: os Ib. 15 .16 aS 18 16 AS 
Sulfate, 90% basis, bgs ton 36.25 oss GOes Saee 649 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib 
WN ae ke ee Ib. 33 “ae Be .35 Be on 
Pot & Mag Sulfate, 48% basis 
| a osvcta24.75 25.75 24.75 25:25 22.25 34.75 
Propane, group 3, ‘tks ....1b. .03 04% .03 04% =««.03 04% 
Putty, coml, tubs ..... oo) ee 2.90 2.90 3.00 2.75 3.00 
Linseed Oil, kegs ...100 Ib. 4.65 4.65 4.75 4.50 4.75 
Pyrethrum, conc liq: 
2.4% pyretherins, drs, frt 
i rere. 4.25 4.50 4.15 4.50 
3.6% pyretherins, drs, frt 
i ON eee 6.37 6.75 6.10 6.75 
Flowers, coarse, Japan, 
MN atone oaceses \ 14% 1234 .14% 
Fine powd, bbls ...... lb, 17% .14 17% 
Pyridine, denat, 50 gal drs gal. 1.55 1.30 1.55 1.30 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
ports, blk .. -unit .12 abo BY 13 A oko 
Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, tins mm 229 275 ZS 275 2:38: 295 
Quebracho, 35% liq Cc ee Se 03 02% .03 02% .02% 
450 lb bbls, c-l ....... 1b 03: 03% .03% .03% .03% 
Solid, 63%, 100 lb bales 
ESS eer .04 03% 04 035% .03% 
Clarified, 64%, bales. 04% .041%4 .0436 .037% .04% 
Quercitron, 51 deg lig, 450 ag 
WME oi eseec wbtekenet Ib. .06 06% .06 06% .06 06% 
SOMO, GED 6i50scccscecd Ib, .10 12 10 12 10 12 
R SALT 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls, wks ..Ib. 52 55 52 55 52 57 
Resorcinol tech, cans ..... a 3 © S MH 
Rochelle Salt, cryst .-...-- Ib. 15% .16 14% 16 .14 15 
> “aR ReRey Ib, .141%4 15 13% .15 13.14 
Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal. 58 .60 58 73 38 71 
Second run ......---.- gal. 60 -62 60 75 43 ate 
64 66 -64 79 .49 Po 5 


Third run, drs .......- gal. 


* Spot price is %c higher. 
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at all times—in all places 
everything for refrigeration 


ANHYDROUS @ AQUA 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CORROSION RETARDER 


Est. 1858 Write for descriptive literature 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














GUM ARABIC 
GUM KARAYA 


(INDIAN Gum) 


GUM TRAGACANTH 
LOCUST BEAN GUM 


(CAROB FLOWER) 


tg Let us quote on 


J A PA W AX your requirements 


PAUL A. DUNKEL & CO.,INC. 


82 WALL ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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4Background> 


A man’s name is only a label to 


a personality -- but if you know 





when and where he was born, 





whether he’s married and has 





children, at what institutions 





he received his schooling, where 





he has worked and at what jobs, 





the clubs he belongs to and his 





societies, and his hobbies -- then 





you can begin to know something 





about what sort of a human be- 





ing he really is. This is very 
often very valuable information 
and you can have it immediately 
available for 5686 chemical lead- 
ers in office, plant and college if 
you own the new 1937 edition of 


the Chemical Who’s Who -- 544 
pages, bound in cloth, price $6.00 





postage prepaid. Better equip 
yourself with this useful person- 
al data reference work at once 


by ordering a copy today from 


The Haynes & George Co. 


149 TEMPLE STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


a 
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Rosins 
Sodium Nitrate 


Prices 





Current 1937 1936 
Market Low High Low High 





Rosins 600 lb bbls, 280 Ib unit 
NY: 


ex. yard 
| A ee re 8.45 8.30 10.00 4.45 10.95 
BD 2% ddesis hscieenawaek we 8.55 Sad S080 4.95 10.95 
Bee hiewaee VAwie ance een 9.00 8.80 10.25 5.15 10.95 
M c0 gis earache pases 9.37% 9.30 10.80 5.40 10.95 
EP haa wicie sivas aes aremaiesits 9.37% 9.30 10.85 5.50 10.95 
DEY cin s.daorevers sa Sump neeas 9.37% 9.30 10.85 5.60 10.95 
Ie “grove ata Hie diate eam ieee 9.37% 9.321410.90 5.70 10.95 
Err Pear tnry ere 9.37% 9.32%10.90 5.55. 3095 
DE crinceren siege em wale 9.40 9.32%411.00 5.60 10.95 
Pi tiekaiaacavoteas atantee 9.40 9.321411.05 5.70 11.00 
EES. ida ls Sek eeeaetee 9.45 9.55 Li7s 5.85 11.00 
i, ee eee 10.25 10.00 13.75 5.90 12.05 
Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 
lb unit): 
NT re ee 7.20 7.05 8.75 K fe 9.70 
DD: odin sos semneaweeedere 7.40 7.10 9:00 3.75 9.70 
Br is sits ai ais rere Saree Joho 7.55 9.10 3.90 9.70 
Wy iisaowwscd batewanucene 8.12% 8.05 9.55 4.10 9.70 
Mie iscesng a eisarars <5 aia eeTNar 8.12% 8.05 9.60 4.20 9.70 
OE cost wicca ewes 8.12% 8.05 9.60 4.30 9.70 
OS A ee renee 8.12% 8.07% 9.65 4.35 9.70 
i biikiewewks as pea ee eee 8.12% 8.07% 9.65 4.30 9.70 
BE org csardaee o eleceels aaa prermd 8.15 8.07% 9.75 4.35 9.70 
Riess vcs oslo Wa Nereeineretene 8.15 8.07% 9.75 4.45 9.75 
MUR. a's dalpeirads ocesteiaik 8.20 8.10 10.50 4.45 9.75 
WOW dso s0sceseusseees 9.00 8.75 12.50 4.55 10.80 
6 aig bi ain aaa asa ae aoaca ess 9.00 8.75 12.50 4.55 10.80 
Rosin, Wood, c-1, FF grade,NMY 9.16 10.25 9.16 10.72 6,10 10.52 
Rotten Stone, bes mines. .ton es 35.00 oss So00e ccc Cae 
Imported, lump, bbls ...Ib. “an are ae a 
Powdered, bbls ....... Ib. .08% .10 


SAGO FLOUR 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bgs ...Ib. .03%4 .0334 .0234 .0334 .0234 .03% 


Sal Soda, bbls, wks ...100 Ib. 2.05 4.15 1.15 1.30 
Salt Cake, 94- 96%, cl, wks ton 19.00 23.00 19.00 23.00 19.00 23.00 

Chrome, c-l, wks ......ton 11.00 12.00 11.00 12.00 11.00 13.00 
Saltpetre, gran, 450-500 Ib 
Serr rer rrr. Ib. .06 -064 .06 .064 -059 06% 
Cryst, oem 5 aaa tai oats Ib. .07 .074 .07 .074 -069 .08 
ig Oe re - .07 .074 .07 .074 -069 07% 
Satin, White, 550 lb bbls. . <a CS) ae 01% ... 01% 
Schaeffer’s Salt, ov ee i 46 48 46 ; 48 -46 -50 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls. .Ib.r 18% .19 18%4 .22 17% .26% 

Garnet, EEE ere ib, .16 a 4 -16 BS os -16 .20 

Superfine, ce lbs .14% .15 14% .18% .14% .18% 

Ce OS ee lb. s 13 13% .13 14% 13% .16 
Silver Nitrate, i, err oz, .32% .34% .325% .35%4 .32%% .34% 
Slate Flour, bgs, wks ....tom 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bgs, 

Se rarer 100lb._... 1.25 ee 1.25 wee 1.25 
58% light, bgs ..... 1001lb,_.... 1.23 ae 1.23 Panic 1.23 

DE Fo cisccwuca cas 100 Ib 1.05 rs 1.05 wrote 1.05 

BOOP WOE o. 6ac cau 100 Ib 1.20 1.20 1.20 
bbls er 100 Ib 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Caustic, 76% grnd & boys 
OR  ... 209 re, ios «6S 
76%. S60 G86: .0:05<:0 100 ee ates 2.60 piste 2.60 er 2.60 
Liquid sellers, tks ..1001b. ... 2.25 aa Gane at ene 
Sodium Abietate, drs ..... Pe ce 13 .08 mo nike .08 
Acetate, tech, 450 Ib bbls, 

OR Ib. .04% .05 04% .05 04% .05 
Poe: rer Me axe 69 .64 69 is .64 
Antimoniate, bbls. ...... Ib. .1534 .16% .133% .16% .12 .14 ; 
ASHCRME, OSE occ cies Ib, .08 08% .08 Teee: 4% 10% 
Arsenite, liq, “3 a. gal. .30 33 ae -40 40 75 
Benzoate, USP, Ib. .46 -48 -46 48 46 .48 
Bicarb, 400 1b bbl, wis 100Ib. ... 1:75 cy £75. 1.75 435 
Bichromate, 500 1b cks, 

MT he wre crepes cae ore Ib. .06% .07 06% .07 06% .07 


Bisulfite, 500 Ib bbl, wks lb. .03% .036 .03% .036 .03% .036 


35-40% sol bbls, wks 100Ib. 1.40 1.80 , jai an ae 
Chlorate, bes, wks .....lb. .06% .07% 06% 07% 06% .07% 
Cy anide, 96-98%, 100 & 

250 lb drs, wks ...... Ib, 116% .17% .15% 17% 18% .17% 
— 90% , 300 lb bbls, 

. 07% 08% 07% 08% 07% .08% 
ie 200 Ib bbls, 

EDM WER: Sickie inn Koes Ib. 16 17 16 a7 7 19 


Hyposulfite, tech, pea crys 
375 lb bbls, wks 1001b. 2.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 
Tech, reg cryst, 375 lb 


a re 100 Ib. 2.40 245 2.40 2.25 2.40 2.75 
pee ee. Ib, 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.90 2.05 
Metal, drs, 280 Ibs ..... ee soos 19 ae 19 


Metanilate. 150 Ib bbis..Ib. .41 .42 41 42 41 ~~ 42 
Metasilicate, gran, c-l, — 


Spe Om, ..« Sas 3 eS 245 <3 

cryst, bbls, c-l, wks 100 | eee 295 oe 275. 275 325 
Mono hydrate, bbls ..... i .023 ; .023 aoe -023 
Naphthenate, ey Ib, .12 19 .09 19 : .09 


Naphthionate, 300 lb bbl Ib. = .52 54 252 54 52 54 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 lb 


No’ Ral. fb Sa ton ... 26.80 ... 26.80 24.80 26.80 
100 lb bes ee Pierre tom ... 27.50 ... 27.50 25.50 27.50 
SHG iso Fis lave. wi elena ton | «... 25.50 .-. 25.50 23.50 25.50 





r Bone dry prices at Chicago 1c higher; Boston %c; Pacific Coast 3c; 
Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. N. Y.; refined : higher in each case; 
sT. N. and Superfine prices quoted f.o.b. N. and Boston; Chicago 
prices lc higher; Pacific Coast 3c; Philadeiphia feb. N. ¥Y. *Spot 
price is %c higher. 
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So . s 
Current a | 
Terpineol | 
Current 1937 1936 | 
M : + € . =. M : a © , 
mi — cata tee Mi tee Sik If there is a possibility that you could | 
itrite, 500 Ib bbls ..... Ib, se some ji ts el i 
trite 500 1b bbls ciel 07.10 07 «10S «O?Ss«iws use some of our produc ts either in their | 
ate, 175 Ib bbls, wks..lb. .25 se . if ] 
reek tw ty Sy Sy Su 3 Se 
eroxide, s, 400 lb...Ib,  ... a7 4 i : c ] | 
portly ot ng Py > rin | aie "17 experience would enable us to develop 1) 
310 ib bbls, wks 100 ib, .. 190 ... 1.90 1.95 2.30 hemical | : | 
Se liga ae . . . new chemice : ‘ts for se | 
2 ae rar i 1 ene es | cal products for your use, our I 
s, wks ........ 100}b. ... 2.05 2 5 Stall ¢ anor ies are available | 
<3 a 1o0l, ... 208... 2.05 195 2.30 \ taff and laboratories are available to you. | 
icramate, 160 k 65 : 65 : | Suc y rat i | 
Pera 360 tb kes i. «+ #2 #« "2 «a = HI Such cooperative endeavors are held in | 
PWM cc Sicecnsselie 20 y , i 1 | 
eS Ee 4% 10 11% .10 3 .12 the strictest confidence. i 
senquiticte “ied alee, 2s . er .10 10.132 | | 
100 lbs. ... 3. | 
Silcate, 60°, 55 gal ars, wa i ai) a ioe Oldbury | 
CE Olb. 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 ° | 
40", 3 eal drs, wks 100 Ib. ice. Qo ue. wes ‘80 » 1 
Sa eae 100lb. ... ; em ‘ a i he Ci | 
Silicofiuoride, 450 lb oo ” uae ig vi = Ele _ o-( ‘h eesti | 
eae i nie peaa . .06% .07 I , 
Stannate, 100 lb drs ... rs "36 "39 < , or te gts, ( < j 
Stearate, bbls .......--- Ib, 19 :20 119 [20 [20 126° en 
' Sulfanilate, 400 ib bbls.b. 16 18 116 18 16 118 ; 
; ~~ ede 550 lb bgs* ; ; i] 
' OUI aS 6. 5 9s Ss at's 100 Ib. ¢ 1.45 1.90 re | 
Sulfide, 80% cryst, 440 Ib oe iene ee aes | 
PRI 02} 4 | 
62% solid, 650 lb drs, c-l,. “ = — PI iM | 
Secacetenionials HH lant an ain Office: | 
Sulfite cryst, 400 lb bbls, . ” 1 I N | yi | 
 yiteeetpneyeneey . 023 02% .02 , | Niagara Falls, Ne rk | 
Sulfocyanide, Ce i 28 - y ri :y ra. | — — aa oe 
ulforicinoleate, bbls ...Ib.  ... «ae ‘12 J 
Tuaniebe, sak, exce, tek Yo = ; eae . one : | New York Office: 22 E. 40 S » ) ‘itv 
Sorbitol, com., drs, ys, kes awe ” we ba F iil ii 
content, wks ........ | or .25 ee , 
Spruce Extract, ord, tks...lb.  ... 01 ae O1 ae .01 | | Phosphorus and phosphorus products. Sodium 
Ordinary, bbls ....... fb... 01% 32. 01H. L013 hlorate. Poi cal | 
Super pio bee ee ai yt oe in —_ poe | | chlorate. otassium perchlorate. Oxalic acid \}| 
uper spruce ext, bbls ..Ib.  ... A) ee on j | 
“— spruce ext, powd, sas vigil _— 
eas Senne b. 04 os ; | 
Starch, Pearl, 140 1b bes 100 Ib. 4.33 4.53 3.78 433 2.99 4 SS —————— | 
Powd, 140 lb bgs ...1001b. 4.43 4.63 3.88 4.63 3.90 4.54 neha init seteneeaeacemete 
Potato, 200 ID bes ....- Ib. 05% .04%4 .05% .04% .05%4 
INC Ms atari c-6. 06 3 b 6.05% = .06 05 ) aL OAe, 
Rice, 200 Ib bbls ...... a 2 ae 
Wheat, thick, bas... Ib. 07 0834.07 «10834 108% ‘08% 
eo eran 600 Ib * ene: piunbegn 
cae pea ieee ae Ib, .07% .07% .07% .07% .07% .073 
Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls, NY Ib. 107% .08% . 0834 109% 
Sucrose octa- scathe, den, grd, ” eae Sy mee eee 
WM OUR aes cc ascas . @& « Mc OM \ amis = 
tech, bbls, wks ......... lb, .40 . Sea eee 
Sulfur, crude, f.o.b. mines. ton 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 
Flour, coml, bes ....100%%. 1.65 2.35 1.65 238 1.60 2.35 a xy 
eas a 100 lb. 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 
Rubbermakers, bes ..1001b. 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 
1 Seeepeete 100 Ib. 2.55 3.15 2.55 3.15 2.55 3.15 
Extra fine, bgs .....1001b. 2.85 3.00 2.85 3.00 2.40 3.00 f 
Superfine, bgs ...... 1001b. 2.65 2.80 2.65 2.80 2.20 2.80 
OR i eos ac sca 100 Ib. 2.25 3.10 2.25 3.10 2.25 3.10 
Flowers, ie iene 100 Ib. 3.00 3.75 3.00 3.75 3.00 3.75 reat | 
ee te hag . 3.35 4, . «4 
rag cdg aE GRO ge MB "sama 
Septet ae 2.50 3.2 ; . 
Sulfur Chloride 700 Ib drs, ee ee ee ee 
PRE NO mees 03 0 02% 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 Ib cyl Ib. .07 09 ie +s 06% .08% 
Multiple units, wks odb. 04% 07 .04y4 07 «05% 106 
“eee b. .04 .05 d i ; 
ab sane cyl, wks ..Ib. 9.15 a Ys sf 9 rg rt 
Multiple units, wks ....lb, .07% 7 i ; 
gy Multiple units, wis... Ib. 074 10 07 \, +10 07 09% EGULAR and special resins for every type 
Sumac, Italian gd Sets ton Pr 00 6s. 00, 60. 00 | es'c0 $260 60.00 of use for the paint, varnish, lacque r, ink 
Superphosoh a 4 05% .06% aap fields, protective and decorative coatings for 
Ee ey 8.5 > 
ewe, Paces ton s 8.50 8.25 8.50 an all surfaces, applications in the process indus- 
Triple He isi ee oie . te ee tries, paper, composition floorings, polishes 
s alt. unit to ; off é insulati < 1 i 
Talc, Crude, 100 Ib bes, NY ton 13.00 15°00 13.00 15/00 13.00 15.00 ~ hse cpus? i Ulloa anima 
Ref’d, 100 Ib bgs, NY ton 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 14.00 18.00 reliable and well established source. 
French, 220 Ib bgs, NY ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 2 
Ref’d, white, bes, NY ton 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 PARAMET SYNTHETICS— 9 oN Baty Damars 
Italian, 220 Ib bes to arrton 60.00 62.00 60.00 62.00 60.00 75.00 Esterol—(Alkyds) Paranol— —_cfoides — Batu — Damars — 
5 Pr 4 white, bes, NY ton 65.00 70.00 65.00 70.00 65.00 80.00 (Modified Phenolics) Paradura (UK ant Kn nes 
ankage Ry INE 6 wees t 3.6 3.6 4,¢ 265 "25 = : - ic : Sadiken~ Pecelnnais on Biaiat 
Se lS ee ie ee ure, Phenolic) ParametSfynla— Poniamak Mast 
= —_ 4 0 b. Chgo unit u 3.40 3, +0 4.00 2.40 4.00 seinen ae 
( merican nit 3.80 3.80 5 a9 3 Of 
Tapioca Flour, high rade, _ se a sd — STROOC & WITTENBERG 
T Acid Oil, eee oe ee ae ae a fp, 
ar Aci i .. gal, 21 2444 2414 : ‘ieee . , 
: eid Oi, 18%, drs <caal, 2144 21 nae ge ages 
oe aa ~ a: a 24.27%; 17 BATTERY PLACE * NEW YORK. NY. Sygeaag 
tks, dely, E. cities -— ‘ -20 :20 es “20 i 
Tarte. Bete, cities ane 36m a7 ade ah 130s PARAMET SYNTHETICS AND S*)V/ NATURALS 
ee ie 32... .38234- .30: 32% 28 «= 30% : 
Terpineol, den gerd, me. i 13% 1434 13% 14% 13% 11434 O. Lee ull Well” 
rpineol, de Ib. «13 1434 13% 1454 13% .14% 
ere wees a 13 14° 3S 44 per 
re you getting your copy of RESINEWS regz 
t Bags 15c lower; «+10; * Bbls. are 20c higher. Poot = 
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ARYL WAXES 


Manufacturers of Bright-Drying 





Wax Emulsions 


| 
Investigate the possibilities of the | 
| 
| 


ARYL WAXES 


ARYL WAX EMULSIONS 


dry to a hard, glossy, WATERPROOF 


film of great wear resistance 


Send for literature 





THE BEACON COMPANY 


89 Bickford Street Boston, Mass. 





Send for our booklet “Modern Emulsions” 




















E. De Haeén’s 


FIXANAL 


VOLUMETRIC SOLUTION 
For Convenient and Rapid Testing 


FIXANAL Preparations are accurately 
weighed, standardized, analytical chemicals, 
which, diluted according to directions, 
provide accurate volumetric solutions 

for instant use. Guaranteed accuracy 

within 2 parts per 1000. 

Special Normalities for testing 
Sugar, Oil and Fat, Blood 
and Urine, Milk, Iron and 


Steel, Benzol, etc. 





Booklet on request 


Pfaltz & Bauer. Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 




















Tetrachlorethane 
Zinc Stearate 


Prices 





Current 1937 1936 
Market Low High Low High 





Tetrachlorethane, 650 lb drs lb, 
Tetrachloroethylene, drs, 

OS SRA reer 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 Ib bbl. .1b. 
Tin, crystals, 5001b bbls, wks lb. 

Metal, |) RES RS: Ib. 

Oxide, 300 Ib bbls, wks Ib. 

— 100 lb drs, 
Titanium Dioxide, 3001b bbis lb. 

Barium Pigment, bbls . .lb. 

Calcium Pigment, bbls . .Ib. 
Toluidine, mixed, 900 lb drs 

DG secccunas cst ib. 
Toluol, 110 gal drs, wks gal. 

8000 gal tks, frt allowed gal. 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls ... .Ib. 

Page se eee Ib. 

Toluidine, BR as osetia Ib. 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks lb. 
Triamyl Borate, Icl, drs, wks Ib. 
Triamylamine, c-l, ‘drs, wks lb. 
Tributyl citrate, drs, frt all’dlb. 
Tributyl Phosphate, frt all’d Ib. 
Trichlorethylene, 600 lb drs, 

frt allowed E. Rocky Mts Ib. 
Tricresyl phosphate, tech, drs lb. 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs 


Sie IE 6 5co.5.'s07s deca Ib. 
Triethylene glycol, drs, wks Ib. 
Trihydroxyethylamine Oleate, 

| RR eer Ib 

Stearate, BES... 60.55: Ib. 
Trimethylamine, c-l, drs, frt 

allowed E. Mississippi . . lb. 
Triphenylguanidine ....... Ib. 
Triphenyl Phosphate, drs . .lb. 
Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, wks ton 
Turpentine (Spirits), c-l, NY 

OG NB osc cen ‘ 

Savannah, bbls ....... gal. 

Jacksonville, bbls ......gal. 

‘Wood Steam dist, bbls, e-l, 


NY S 
Urea, pure, 112 Ib cases . .Ib. 


Fert grade, bgs, c.i.f. ..ton 
c.i.f. S.A. points ....ton 
Dom: £.0:0.5 WS ...s.-)+05 3 ton 

— Ammonia liq 55% NHa, 
Keema unit 


Valonia beard, "42%, tannin 


gs 
Cups, 32% tannin, bgs. .ton 
Vanilin, ex eugenol, 25 lb 


tins, 2000 lb lots Rp: Ib. 
ES-QUATADG! ogc sane se Ib. 
Vermillion, English, kgs ..Ib. 
Wattle Bark, bgs .. ..ton 


Extract, 60°, tks, bbls <D, 


WAXES 

Wax, Bayberry, bgs ...... Ib 

Bees, bleached, white 500 
lb slabs, cases .. BR 
Yellow, African, bgs. lb. 
Brazilian, eer lb, 
Chilean, bes Pee Ib. 
Refined, 500lbslabs, cases lb. 

Candelilla, BR oc ccnant 

Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 


os re eee : 
No. 2, yellow, bgs..... Ib. 
NON 25.Ns Gap BER saxon lb. 
No. 3, Chalky, le =a Sa 
No. 5, Ni CBee oso Ib, 
Ceresin, dom, bgs ...... Ib. 
Japan, 224 lb cases ..... Ib. 
Montan, crude, begs ..... Ib. 


Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. 
Spermaceti, blocks, cases Ib. 


COGS CASES 5 .0.o.00.0:5s 
Whiting, chalk, com,200 Ib bes 
ee eee ton 
Gilders, bgs, c-l, wks ..ton 
Wood Flour, c-l, bgs ..... ton 
Xylol, frt ewes East 10° 
i ree 


Com, tie, win, bead aaah. 
Xylidine, mixed crude, drs Ib. 
Zinc, Carbonate tech, bbls, 


wks 
Gran, 500 lb drs, wks Ib. 
Soln 50%, tks, wks 100 Ib. 
Cyanide, 100 Ib drs ....Ib. 
Zinc ae 500 lb bbls, c-l, 


St. DOGS: . 6000 100 Ib. 
Orie Amer, bgs, wks. .Ib. 
French, 300 Ib Bhs wks Ib. 
Palmitate, RRS lb. 
Resinate, fused, pale, > 
Stearate, 50 Ib Tee ioe 
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08 08% .08 08% .08 .08% 


35 35 ves 35 

30 30 rire -30 

75 80 75 -80 BY 80 

75 ao wee 75 

1.35 1.35 die | (Meee 

-36 -36 -32 36 

bes 27 ae 27 aes ane 

77 = =1.25 Po dames owe ABES 

se 45 oa 45 ae nae 
-50 -50 


21 22 21 .30 26 30 
20 20 25 25 
-26 4 
.30 
-30 
1.00 jor 1.00 


‘58 60 58 ~—-.60 58 -60 


40% .40% .47  .40% .50 


35% .35% .42 35% .45 

35% .35% .41 35% .44% 
36 .38 36 .44 38 47 
14% 15% 14% .15% .14% .17 


95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 
95.00 101.00 95.00 101.00 95.00 110.00 


1.04 er 1.04 ee -96 


A 35.06 49.00 46.00 64.50 
34.50 31.50 36.00 34.00 42.00 


ee 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.75 
2 $255 Ji05 g00 3.65 
1.80 1.90 liv2 1.90 E.5e 1.85 
36.50 31.00 36.50 26.50 32.00 
043% .04%% .033%% .04% 03% 
17 17% 16% 174% 16% 20 
so 45 38 645 34 40 
29% .30 28% .30 24 27 
oe 34 33 .34 25 29% 
Be 34 30 .34 25 2914 
saa <—o 29% .39 28 y 
14% 15% 14% 16% 14 17% 
47% .49% 5 49 434 48 
-46 46 43% 46% .42 46 
-42 -43 38 43 .38 40 
37% .39 3414.39 33%, .38 
38 .3934 35 3734—Si«w3 4 41 
08% .12 08 12 08 11 
.10 10% 10 11 08 10% 
Be | 12 11 12 10% 11% 
23 .24 <23 24 aa 24 
24 25 .24 25 23 25 
12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 saa See 
. 15.00 . 15.00 11.50 15.00 
20.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 
33 .33 33 
30 30 30 


04% .046 .04% .046 .04% .05% 


0865 .079 .094 .068 .0755 


710 6.35 7.85 ' 5.825 
6.75 6.00 7.50 4.80 5.45 
06 06% «05! 06% .05 05% 
06 06% .05% .07 05% .07 
23 25 -23 25 -22 23 
10 -09 -10 0534 .10 
20 23 .20 23 -19 .23 
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C t Zinc Sulfate 
urren Oil, Whale 
Current 1937 1936 W AN [ I ‘D 
Market Low High Low High 
Zinc Sulfate, crys, 400 lb bbl, 
wks erties: ib. mee 033 028 033, 028 .033 
Sian a ; f 0 .035 W 
— 500 Ib bbls, delv Ib. .09%4 .093% .09% .09% .09% .11K% NE PRODUCTS 
bgs, d OE Ne waerine | Ib. .09 .09% .09 09% .09 11% 
Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb kgs AND 
Zireegigc Oviae oc, or a ae a ee 
irconium xide, crude, 0 
ga. — WHE 2 Heetcs - 75.00 age PROCESSES 
“_& | Sepeepponiee . 04% .04 
Company with highest commercial rating 
wishes to acquire processes or manufacturing 
and sales rights to products having practical 
Oils and Fats applications in chemical, food, drug, pharma- 
Bahan, th fares 99 a 09 or . —— textile, Sain industries. ee 
astor, No. 3, 400 s 10% .103% .10% .103% .10% .10% anizatio s large m é ing facili- 
Blown, 400 Ib bbls ..... Ib. 123% (13. 112% 113 © ©(12% 13 : ermine’ we — sanneineeabeie wae 
China Wood, drs, spot NY Ib. 113% 113% 113% [14% 113° 19% ties and world-wide sales connections extend- 
Tks, spot NY ........ Ib 128) 13) 128.148 1125) .19 a ‘ ; 
NR MD osc annns:n Ib... nom. 133 1146 127.18 ing into many industries. 
Coconut, edible, bbls NY..lb. <2 E2 15 09%, .14% ? , 
4 Manila, tks, NY ....... Ib. 06% .0056 106% 109% ‘04% 07 Research laboratories, chemists and others 
Tks, Pacific Coast ....Ib. .057g .06's .057% .08% .03% .08% - : : ‘ : 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal ; interested are invited to communicate with us 
1 We rehokis rc seare eed E6362: Hom. 51 «52 .40 48% ; - - ‘ : e - 
Copra, bas, NY .......... Ib. .0370 nom. 0370 .055  .0320 .0535 in care of this publication for the purpose of 
Corn, crude, tks, mills ....lb.. 087% 08% .103% .08 10% : : 
Refd, 375 lb bbls, NY ..Ib. 12) 112%) 112 113% 103% 113 arranging for direct contact. 
Degras, American, 50 gal bbls. staft h . a ale c ; 
_ ayapineeaaladeaeatpee Ib, ... 0834 .0734 .08% .051%4 .08 Our staff has been informed of this adver- 
English, bbls, NY ...... Ib. 08% .07% .08% .04 .08 . 
ag ¥ bate ee > 077% .08!g .0776 .09 033% .081%4 tisement. 
ite, choice bbls, NY. 08% .0934 .08% .10! .041 .0834 = a) 
Herring, Comet: te: «ws 602 OM. «+. Om: ; 7 nom. ‘ i , Pe Box 123 é 
Lard Oil, edible, prime «lb. wee 01434-41434 61634-1234 .16% 
“xtra, Re Ac vtareluso-s Saree sia ata 13% .09% .13 . 
_bxtre: No. 1, bbls «1 Ib. -.. 112% 112% 113% 107% 112% CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
“a. Se ae ae a ie 149 Temple Street, New Haven, Conn. 
DBM, Cl, S006 66sec. ee shia 099 113 096 10 
| jhe eee: Ib. ...  .107 .093 1107 086 .097 
Menhaden, tks, Baltimore gal. ... -45 BY 45 25 .36 
Refined, alkali, G6 waives | a 10 .09 10 .066 .084 
| ERR ote Ib, ... 09 084 .09 062 .078 
Kettle bodied, drs ...... | Ft 10 lt .08 .096 
— pressed, drs ...... 1 ae 094 .084 .094  .06 .078 
See ats dena a 084 .078 .084 .056 .072 








Di eipnblaiel ti eich wt le? Fa OU ; 18% 17% .18% .16 17 
; Batra: Bole, NY «22s lb. 123%, .12% .13% .08 12% 
q Pure bbisg NY «2... Ib. 13% .13% .14% =««121! 1234 
De | ere Ib = .11% 11% .11% «2.12 10 1543 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls, NY ....lb... 123% .123%8 .14% .09% 14 
No. 2, bbls, NY Sievers ene 11% .11% .14 08% 13! 
Olive, denat, bbls, NY ...gal. 1.50 nom. 1.50 1.65 aS 1.60 
Edible, bbls, NY ...... gal. 2.40 nom 2.20: . 2.50 .1.60 2:25 
Foots, bbis, NY ......- Ib, .11'4 nom. 11% 12% .08 103% 
Palm, Kernel, bulk .......Ib. 0534 .0534 08% .0434 .083 
IISOE) CEB coo cos osc 2iees Ib. 055% .055% .07% .04 0614 
Sumatra, tks a .05 05 06% .0334 .06% 
—— crude, bbls, ‘NY ..Ib.  .0914 nom .091%4 10% .08 10% 
s, f.o.b. a ae Ib. .09%@ nom. .09'¢ 10% .1734 .10% 
Refined, bbls, NY ...... Ib. .13 nom. a3 13% = .12 13% 
Periia, dra, NY <0 6sca: Ib. 11% 11% .11% = .12 .07 11% 
py Re eer Ib. .106 .108 .106 .11% .066 .11% 
Pine, see Pine Oil, Chemical 
Section. 
Rapeseed, blown, bbls, NY Ib. .14 144% .13 14% .086 13% 
Denatured, drs, NY ...gal. ...  .95 85 95 52 85 
Red, Distilled, GBI. coc acen' Ib, .115 .12% .11% .12% .08% .11% 
69 ER eS re re 10% 10% .07% .09% 
Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks 
eee gal. ... nom cs ee «ak 32% 
Sardine, Pac Coast, tks ..gal. ... Be .. .50 55 .28 .47 
Refined alkali, drs ..... Ib. 10 .09 .10 .066 084 
Tks eee: ee .09 .084 .09 .062 .078 
Light pressed, drs. or Ib. .094 .084 .094 .06 .078 
cS fa vee 084 07 .084 056 072 
Sesame, yellow, Gee ....- Ib. .12) nom 12 13% .123%4 «14! 
We ONS osc os ced . lb, .12 nom. 22 13% .12% .14% 
“0 pore Ils ...1b,  .10% 10% .07  .10% 
Dom, tks, f.o.b. mills ...Ib, .10% nom. — 10% . 10% 
Crude, drs, NY ..... Ib. AML 111 11% 1076 11% ers 
bo i ee ere 4 121 12% «.12 124% .081 12% 
, Seca minepe Ib, 11% nom. ... 11% 107% 111% MURIATE OF POTASH 
Sperm, 38° Cr, bleached, bbls P 
PNY 10.102) .10s 102.094 = .102 62/63% K20, ALSO 50% K20 


45° CT, ‘bleached, bbis, 
NY 


Gaps a kek sie ene Ib, .093 .095 .093 .095 .087 .095 MANURE SALTS 


Stearic Acid, double eae, 





GONE Ss oecs i scavaen » 12% 13% 12% 13% 08% 12% APPROXIMATELY 30% K20 
—— creed saponified 
ae wa ak ee Reece E 12% 13% .12% .13% .09 12% 
Triple pressed dist bgs ..1b.  .15% .16% .15% .16% .11% .15% UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, INC. 
Stearine, Oleo, bbls ......Ib. .09 09% .09 114% .07% .12% 
Tallow City, extra loose . .Ib. 2 08% 08% .09% .04% .08% 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Edible, tierces ......... Ib. 08% .08% .10% .0634 .09% 
Acidless, SE Sree = aa «12 13 .07 113% 
Turkey Red, single, bbls ..lb. .08 08% .08 08% .08 0814 
Double, bbls ......... i 12% 13 12% .13 © .12% .13% 


Whale: 
Winter bleach, bbls, NY Ib. .109 «111 .091 1 
Refined, net, bbls, NY ..Ib.  .105 .107  .087 = .10 
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TENNESSEE 
} CORPORATION 


—>~ Write for Free Booklets 
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COPPER 


Sulphate 











TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GA. 
LOCKLAND, OHIO 


IN FLORIDA 

U. S. PHOSPHORIC 

PRODUCTS CORP. 
‘TAMPA 











For Safer—Surer — | 


Surface Protection 





=WAX EMULSIONS 


Used daily in ever increasing quantities by practically 
all industries ... for waterproofing, preservation, pre- 
venting oxidation and improving appearance. Used on 
rubber, leather, textiles, paper, etc., and as a protective 
coating for painted surfaces. 
Samples will be sent to you upon request, or our nearest 
representative will gladly call and discuss your particu- 
lar problem. 
WILBUR WHITE DIVISION 

» - Y v wr >I | Y y 

FRANKLIN RESEARCH COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














SODIUM BENZOATE USP 
BENZOIC ACID USP 


FREE FROM FOREIGN 
ODOR AND TASTE. 


3 noel oe OE) ORO hd en ORUR) BS) 
PAPER-LINED BARRELS. 


i ROL ORG 0, en a Os Om 10108 8-5) Ler-Ue 


COMPANY 
60 EAST 42nn STREET NEW YORK 


@io8o 





Murray Hill 6-1990 
441 LEXINGTON AVE NEW YORK 


wm. NEUBERG tr. 





Sebacic Acid 


C-1O DIBASIC ACID FOR RESINS AND PLASTICIZERS 


Capryl Alcohol 


CsHi7OH - B. P. 178°C. - WATER WHITE 


ACETAMIDE 



























AMECCO CHEMICALS, INC. 


Formerly American Chemical Products Co.) 
75 Rockwood St. 












Synthetic Organic Chemicals V i, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


a (4 yp 
he ys 
iy MEL PUREED 
Do 4 cal V 0 
ste \ 
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Wm. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone VAnderbilt 3-0500 


- Cable Graylime 





CHEMICALS - 











TURPENTINE 


. ROSIN 


SOLVENTS 
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CATECHOL 


Resublimed 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL Propucts Co. 
Est. 1916 |?) le) ee): 








RUSSIAN WHITE MINERAL OILS 


“FLAG BRAND” 
Genuine Imported U.S. P.—AlIll Viscosities 


+ & & 


TECHNICAL WHITE OILS FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 


* & ¥ 


MINERAL OIL RESIDUES 
Naphthenic Soap — Naphthenic Acid Sludge 


S. SCHWABACHER & CO., INC. 
25 Beaver Street, New York 



























Sete 
92-94% BaO. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP. 
SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 





























BORAX and Boric ACID 


Guaranteed 99, to 100 % Pure 





Borax Glass - Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Manganese Borate - Ammonium Borate 


Paeifie Coast Borax Co. 


| 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
| Chicago Los Angeles 





JAPAN WAX 


ee ea: ee 


CHEMICALS 


Since 1918 we have been serving many of 
the largest producers and consumers here and 
abroad with a service that has gained their 


CONFIDENCE 


H. H. ROSENTHAL CO., Inc. 


AShland 4-7500 New York City 25 E. 26th St 

















We offer for delivery from spot stocks : 


AMMONIUM OXALATE 


JUNGMANN G&G CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Industrial and Fine Chemicals~Raw Materials 


157 CHAMBERS STREET 
TEL. BARCLAY 7 - 5129-30 NEW YORK CITY 
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JOHN FABERNETHY & CO 
ars 


Chemical Lead Burning Contractors 
LEAD LINED TANKS 
Specialists in Chemical Lead Burning, 
and Experienced in design of Chemical 


Equipment made of lead. Our products 
cover practically everything in Chemical 
line where Lead or Block Tin is used. 





| | 708-10 MYRTLE AVE.BROOKLYN.NY,| | 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET-PLACE | 


Local Stocks 


© Kaw Materials 





CHEMICAL 
RAW MATERIALS 
Reliable 


om first-hand oe 
sources of 


supply 





Massachusetts 


Specialties 


Wants & Offers e@ 





Pennsylvania Illinois 
FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
cHemicas || _ LIARFNIE MORGAN 
SINCE 1855 [Chemicals} 





Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX. C. FERGUSSON CO. 
Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Lombard 2410-11-12 





TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 2462 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUB) 
CHICAGO 


If it is a CHEMICAL we have it 


or will tell you where to secure it 











Massachusetts 


New Jersey 





IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS 


of 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
AND 


RAW MATERIALS 


IRVING M. SOBIN CO., INC. 
72-74 Granite Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: SOUth Boston 3973 








HOWE & FRENCH 


Established 1834 Incorporated 1904 
TRACE F MARK 


Industrial Chemicals, Laboratory Supplies, 
Solvents, Gums, Waxes. Full Line of 


all Industrial materials. 


99 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





AMERICAN OIL & SUPPLY CO. 


Distributors 
Acids 


Chemicals 
Alcohols 
Coal Tar Solvents 
Petroleum Solvents 
Newark, N. J. Trenton, N. J. 











CHEMICAL 
LOCAL STOCKS 


Responsible 
e distributors e 

of industrial 

chemicals 





Rhode Island 








ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturers’ Agent 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Specializing in 
BENTONITE 
AND 
TALC 
88 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5999 














GEO. MANN & CO., INC. 
251 Fox Pt. Bivd., Providence, R. |. 
(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 

Branch Office 
NORTH STATION INDUSTRIAL BLDG. 
150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
(Phone—Capital 2217 and 2218) 
Industrial Chemicals 
Clycerine 


Stearic Acid 


DoE & INGALLS, INC. 


Chemicals 
Solvents 


DENATURED ALCOHOL 


Full List of Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 
EVerett 4610 





Everett Station, Boston 











GLYCERINE 


Heavy Chemicals 
Textile Specialties 


J. U. STARKWEATHER C0. 


INCORPORATED 


729 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 











E.& F. KING & Co., Inc. 


Est. 1834 
399-409 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 





Industrial Chemicals 
(CO) 


Solid Carbon Dioxide 
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CHEMICAL 
WANTS & OFFERS 


e $1 for 20 words or less; 
extra words 5e each. 


e Three insertions for the 
price of two. 
e Cash with order. 





Situations Wanted 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST who has manu- 
1 1 1 r leven years. Box 789, 


factured tft ds tor el 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMIST (Ph.D.) has 
experience in fine chemicals, alkaloids and am- 


pules. Box 790, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 





CHEMIST with engineering experience with 
industrial gases, combustion and chemical war- 
I 


fare. Box 791, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 





BUYER, or ASSISTANT SALESMAN, 
twenty years’ diversified experience; domestic, 
import-export, wholesale drugs, chemicals, allied 
lines; desires position. Box 1243, CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 





pine: (372 RE. 6 


“pcan aR ee 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET-PLACE 


Loeal Stocks 7 Specialties 






































e Raw Materials Wants & Offers @ 





Situations Wanted Help Wanted Wanted to Buy 



























































SOYBEAN and CASEIN RESEARCH CHEM- WE WANT 10.000 Steel Drums—any size and 
IST, Ph.D. Young, single. Several years of condition. Write us quantity and previous con- 
successful industrial experience on research and tents. American Products Co., Fort Worth, 
development. Employed. Box 1242, CHEMI- EXECUTIVE, CHEMICAL ENGINEER. Texas. 
i CAL INDUSTRIES. Large chemical firm in the east seeks an 
| executive with at least fifteen years’ indus nae mre Cosas tsi = sae : 
' trial experience, preferably in both research 
¥ : ; E : 
' and production, including five years in re- e 
! yonsible executive capacity Position will Instruction 
sponsibie xec y « < y. Ss 
CHEMIST and PRODUCTION MANAGER, : ‘ “isin : 
‘ 33, now employed, seeks position with more pay $7,500 or more, depending upon qualifi- 
progressive firm. Eleven years experience in io oF aye ; i we eS 
diversified lines. Very versatile, sales experi- cations, and ability of applicant. Only ap- ——— 
ence. Box 1241, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. plicants meeting above requirements will be 
considered. Address Box 1238, CHEMI- 
CAL INDUSTRIES. 
INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Asphalt, Cellulose, Cement, Coal Tar, Cos- 
RESEARCH CHEMIST who has made pharma- metic, Dye, Fat, Fuel, Gas, Glass, Glue, 
ceuticals, hormones, vitamins, etc. Box 794, 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. Gums, Heavy Chemical, Lacquer, Leather, 
Oil, Paper, Perfume, Petroleum, Pharma- 
ceutical, Pigment, Resin, Rubber, Steel, 
Soap, Sugar, Textile, Varnish, Water 
ARE YOU a capable Research Chemist, Treatment, Wax, etc., Technology, $10-$100 
FOOD and DRUG CHEMIST with experience Ph.D., with over ten years’ industrial or each. Conducted by graduate chemists and 
; in alcoholic beverages and foods. Box 792, : 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. ganic experience, with demonstrated execu chemical engineers having minimum five 
i tive ability, qualified to act as Technical years industrial experience. Class (in sev- 
: Director in an old chemical firm in eastern eral cities if registration satisfactory) or 
} territory? If so it will pay you to investi- by mail. 
i aes 
& gate. Address Box 1239, CHEMICAL IN - 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER who has specialized DUSTRIES INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 
in plating copper, nickel, cobalt, silver and gold fer 3404-5 Baring St., Phila., Pa. 
on non-conductors. Box 793, CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRIES. 























CHEMICAL ENGINEER and Production Man- Patents 


ager for chloracetophenone, diphenylaminchlorar- TECHNICAL DIRECTOR, CHEMICAL 
sine. Box 1219, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. ener : : ? 
ENGINEER, with executive ability wanted : _—__— 








in Eastern New York by old established 





chemical company. Applicant must have had 














at least twelve years’ diversified industrial 












































EXECUTIVE with over 20 years experience in chemical experience and be earning over - 
A office, accounting and merchandise distribution SE ns ae ) Frank i. Marks 
management, still employed, available for gen- $5,000 per annum. Address Box 1240, 
eral management, personnel or purchasing work. CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. ATTORNEY AT LAW CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
Experienced in handling organization problems 
requiring initiative and tact. Box 1234, CHEM- 
ICAL INDUSTRIES. Patents—Trade Marks—Unfair Competition 
= SS Former Patent Office Examiner 
if 
160 N. La Salle St. Chicago 
j OPPORTUNITY IN BRAZIL. Established 
- iis manufacturer of medicinal preparations, vac- 
Business Opportunities cine, and fine chemicals desires the services 





of two men, a chemist and a bacteriologist, 
preferably 25 to 35 years of age, experi- 
enced in the line of this business. Chemist 
should have plant experience and_bacteri- 
ologist be thoroughly familiar with applica- 
tion of microbiology, ferments, vaccine, etc. 


Z.H,POLACHEK 











Tour eas feiz4 BRONWAY 
TRADE-MARK ov Geeta ena ads 


TSI A 














; SMICALS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES Passage to Brazil and return will be paid, 

i ae te pono Te an ounce to a ton— and the salary of 4 contos monthly (approxi- REG. PAFENT ATTORUEY PROF. —" 

; industrial chemicals, synthetic solvents, vegeta- mately $250 to $275). Please give full in- WHAT 18s YOUR INVENTION? 
ble oils, acids, alkalies, alcohols, glycols, amines. formation in application. Address Box 1244, Send me a simple sketch or a medei for 
Berg Chemical Co., 155 West 21st Street, New CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. Confidential Advice—Do it Now! 
York City. 
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PETROMETER 


DISTANT READING 





TANK GAUGES | 

















hen fF: 
ALL KINDS OF LIQUIDS} =f bo 0 
j ela: nos ee 
IN lo = = 
‘a ANY TYPE OF TANK P= 
HMB] RESERVOIR OR CONTAINER; \ |, 
‘4 4 s J 





LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 





| PETROMETER CORPORATION 








ECONOMICAL SOLVENT RECOVERY 


The Acticarbone Process gives high yield .. with 
sound economy .. and absolute safety e More 
than 400 installations are now in operation e For 
information, proof and technical advice, Address 


ACTICARBONE CORPORATION 


27 Broadway New York 


ACTICARBONE 


PATTERSON 























TYPE "E"' MIXER with UNIPOWER 
AGITATOR and "EA" STIRRER 


a | 


Any size available in steel, 
stainless steel—any non- 
ferrous metal or wood with 
any agitator and stirrer—Belt 
or Motor Driven. Write for 
complete mixer catalog. 








MITT 














Patterson Foundry & Machine Co. 


East Liverpool, Ohio, U. S. A. 








New Chemieals 
| for New Uses 


Facts and specifications on new chemical 
products and their new uses in industry and 
agriculture appear in CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
as a particular feature of our service in 
keeping our readers up-to-the-minute on 
chemical business. 
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“We’—Editorially Speaking 


News Week hails Charleston as Ameri- 
ca’s chemical center—Niagara Falls and 
Newark papers please copy. 

% 


2%, 2%, *, 
* ee, oee 


Being air-minded the news hawks have 
just naturally dubbed the I.C.I. sulfur 
process as air mining. 


2, 2. @. 
O00 0,008 


Home talent speakers at the M.C. A. 
were a great success and the floor show 
the best in years. 


2, ©, @. 
0,09 


Flattery is soft soap. Soft soap has 


an excess of lye. 
Roegocgoege 


All the phosphates are white and in- 
soluble—that is, except orange phosphate. 


2, 2%, @. 
00,008 


Our Midgely-for-president boom has 
burst. Our candidate informs us that he 
utterly lacks the one outstanding attribute 
shared alike by Coolidge, Hoover, and 
Roosevelt—he does not like to go fishing. 


2, 2, %. oy 
Oooo oe? 


So that’s that, and we throw open the 
meeting for nominations from the floor— 
with one reservation. R. T. Baldwin is 
barred as already holding more offices 
than Bonnie Prince Farley. 


o 2. © @ 
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The Chattanooga Times has given us a 
good dig in the ribs. Our New Products 
Department reported on a _ mortician’s 
specialty which “imparts to the body a 
color higher even than in life.’ They 
clipped it and captioned it—‘Something 
to Look Forward to.” We must admit 
that it certainly was what might be called 
a “glowing description.” 
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At the close of the dedication festivities 
we understand that the Director and the 
entire staff of the Mellon Institute voted 
unanimously to put on two big powder 
researches—not bug, face, or gun; but 
head and foot. 
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For the Pulitzer prize chemical joke 
we nominate the cellulose acetate cock- 
tail frock of The New Yorker—it’s gone 
the full round of all trade 
journals, not excluding the “Scandinavian,” 
and bobs up this month in Cleaning 
Dyeing World. 


chemical 


Our chemical industrialists very assidu- 
ously shun the lime-light and so while we 
have plenty of “big men” whose stature 
compares with the national figures of the 
steel, coal, public utility and motor groups, 
we have none whose name is so well known 
throughout the land. Mr. Bell was not 
at all flattered when the Charlotte (N.C.) 
Observer pieced together a very recogniz- 
able human interest sketch of his life and 
a workman-like summary of Cyanamid 
activities and published it May 2 in their 
“Business Giants” series. But “We” are 
reminded of the comment of the good 
Democrat Frank Garvan, who when Mr. 
Bell stepped into the Republican Party’s 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From our issues of June, 1922 


Carus Chemical, LaSalle, Il., 
opens plant, after year devoted 
to research work in manufacture 
of titanium potassium oxalate. 

Dr. Chas. L. Reese, du Pont, 
elected president, M. C. A. 


Francis P. Garvan, president, 
Chemical Foundation, 
M.A. degree from Yale. 

Chas. H. MacDowell, president, 
National Fertilizer Ass’n, at an- 
nual convention assails Henry 
Ford’s offer for Muscle Shoals. 


E. F. Brundage, manager 
Baltimore plant General Chemi- 
eal, called to New York by Allied 
Chemical, to be in charge of 
operations of the Allied 
interests, 


receives 


sales 


C. R. DeLong, chief chemist, 
U. S. Tariff Commission, ap- 
pointed head 
division, 


chemical 
Bureau Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


new 


Dynamite explosion at Gras- 
selli plant, near Emporium, Pa., 


causes loss of $60,000. 


H. B. Prior, formerly Gras- 
selli Chemical, now New York 
representative of J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Buffalo Foundry & Machine, 
Buffalo, N. Y. acquires copper- 
smithing business of W. A. Case 
& Son Mfg. Co. 

Bakelite Corp. takes over Gen- 
eral Bakelite, Condensite Co., 
and Redmanol Chemical Prod- 
ucts, with Dr. L. H. Baekeland 


as president of new corporation. 











Chemical Industries 


treasurer’s office exclaimed devoutly, 
“Thank God, a chemical leader is going 
to have a chance to learn something about 
politics.” In these new times it is high 
time that chemical industry took a pub- 
lic position comparable to its size, its 
strength, and its national importance. 


Agricultural News of Oklahoma an- 
nounces on its front page “World Market 
Again likely to Control U. S. Wheat 
Price,” which to our old fashioned ideas 
about economics is a glaring example of 
dog-bites-man which Horace Greeley said 
wasn’t news worth printing. 
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Coming next month— 


Grasselli—biographical sketch in our 
Chemical Pioneers Series of Eugene R. 
Grasselli and his son Caesar. 

Japan—a first hand account by an ex- 
perienced observer right on the spot of 
the Japanese chemical companies; their 
affiliations, their dominant executives, 
their products and projects. 


2, 9, 2 
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“As cool as a petroleum man to the 
power alcohol idea” is a new, seasonable 
chemical simile. 


2%, 9, %, 2, 
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Mr. Allen is a first-class presiding offi- 
cer—witty and business-like, which is a 
good combination; but he certainly twists 
up his names. At the recent M.C.A. 
meeting he introduced Mr. Higgins as 
Higginson and the president of du Pont 
as “Mr, Lammont.” 


o, 2, 2, 9, 
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3orn and bred in the coal-tar industry 
David W. Jayne is a son of one of coal 
tar’s real pioneers and after eight years 
in Barrett plants was for twelve years in 
charge of that corporation’s chemical 
department. Since 1928 he has been doing 
development work, in the coal-tar field 
largely, for du Pont—a pretty thoroughly 
qualified man to contribute the chapter on 
coal tar to our raw materials series of 
articles. 


PA 
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An enquiring sales manager wrote to 
a couple of his personal friends among 
the purchasing agents asking what they 
thought of the technical service his sales- 
men were rendering them. One replied, 
“Sorry I’m just out of my _ asbestos 
stationery”: the other “I like the Girl 
Scouts better.” 
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